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I.—Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grundsitzen der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche im zusammenhange dargestellt, von Dr. 
FriepricH ScHLEIERMACHER. Vierte unverinderte Ausgabe. 2 
Bde. Berlin, bei Reimer. 1842. 


Two countrymen, says the fable, were walking in the fields when 
they saw a cloud approaching, huge and dark. Ah, cried John, 
there comes the hail; our crops will be ruined, a famine in three 
months ,then a pestilence, then Hail ! interrupted Thomas, that 
cloud carries rain, the very thing we want, we shall make a fortune 
this summer. The dispute grew warm. Meanwhile the wind 
had carried the cloud almost out of sight. They had neither 
rain nor hail. So the appearance of some new system has been 
frequently observed to awaken expectations the most — 
Such principles, exclaim some, are the evil portents of the age, 
fraught with mischief to religion, to morality, to the nation at 
large. Such principles, it is rejoined by others, are our happiest 
auguries for the future, they make an epoch in the progress of 
enlightenment. But the phenomenon in question, having made 
its way to the zenith, is presently seen drifting rapidly off towards 
the horizon. It accomplishes its transit without leaving behind 
it on the earth any result whatever, whether disastrous or benign. 
This process has been more than once exemplified in the case of 
our German neighbours. From time to time some speculation 
of unusual boldness, some perversion of singular ingenuity, raises 
its head above the rest, awakens general attention, and then sub- 
sides, without realizing either the hopes of one party or the fears of 
the other. Not unfrequently when such an appearance has 
begun to excite notice in England, it has nearly ceased to exist 
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in its native country. The good people there who ran out to see 
the strange meteor have already returned to their repose, while 
we are clustering about some man loudly reading from his hand- 
bill all about ‘the wonderful new comet! Lest the practical good 
sense of our English readers should apprehend any such profitless 
consumption of their time, and so decline at once what might be 
possibly a post festum invitation, we must be permitted to remind 
them, at the outset, that the writer whose opinions we prey to 
examine has exerted an influence on German theology of great 
extent during his lifetime, conspicuous at the present day, and 
likely to endure in its results for a long period to come. 
Friedrich Schleiermacher was one of those comprehensive 
minds who assume an independent position between two extreme 
parties, and are consequently disowned by each, yet powerful in 
modifying both. His services are to be n ahmaet | not merely by 
what he himself accomplished, but scarcely less by the activity 
he infused into others. The result of his efforts does not lie 
within the definite compass of a certain measure of detail. He 
did not desire to form a school. His aim was, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, ‘to stimulate individuality.’ Accordingly his in- 
fluence is traceable, not so much in particular opinions, as in 
general modes of thought, and in the beneficial change he effected 
in the spirit and direction of inquiry. Neander, the pupil and 
colleague of Schleiermacher, announced the intelligence of his 
death in these words,—‘ We have now lost a man from whom 
will be dated henceforth a new era in the history of theology.’ 
That ideal of the church which Neander has dove with such 
skill and learning was derived from Schleiermacher. Among 
the Germans he was the first to make so near an approach to the 
scriptural conception of the Church of Christ. 
ationalist criticism has always been content with the endea- 
vour to destroy. In the time of Schleiermacher a second refor- 
mation in the theological world was needed to construct. In this 
movement he took the lead. Orthodoxy had, for a long period 
previously, substituted the letter for the spirit. Rationalism broke 
down in every direction the empty framework. It was the aim 
of Schleiermacher to revive the spirit of Christianity, while he 
retained that freedom of inquiry, and that independence in cri- 
ticism, which the law of progress was thought imperatively to 
demand. The youth of Schleiermacher was passed in a stormy 
“ges In politics, in literature, in religion, all was commotion. 
e emer from the quiet seclusion of the Moravians, the 
Essenes of modern times, to take his place among these conflict- 
ing elements. What he found among the brethren of Herrnhut 
was inadequate to satisfy the demands of his understanding. But 
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a somewhat of their spirit of love and of their pious mysticism 
he found ever afterwards indispensable to his sa The re- 
quirements of his feeling constituted throughout his mental 
history a wholesome connterpoise to the rigorous demands of 
his dialectics. He displayed a keen power of analysis in se 
rating those independent provinces, theology and philosophy, 
faith and speculation. At the same time he maintained their in- 
trinsic harmony. A faithful pursuit of each must have for its 
issue agreement not discord. Schleiermacher was not the first 
to detect the error and the evil of the attempts which had been 
made to unite the two. But others, when they became aware of 
this = age had decided too hastily that one of them 
must be false, and sided therefore with the religionist or with 
the free-thinker exclusively. Schleiermacher, while devotin 
himself to theology, could look with complacency on the efforts G 
the philosopher at his side. He stands, like a second Boethius, 
between the heathen philosophy of the Rationalist and the Neolo- 
gian, and the Gothic zealotry of the extreme orthodox. Too 
philosophical for the pietists, he was too credulous for the philo- 
sophers. ‘That comprehensiveness and impartiality which united 
in one person the contradictory tendencies of the age, was not 
likely to have place among all his disciples. Very many, after 
a period of oaliguition to his influence, passed onward to more 
sceptical or more orthodox opinions. When his hand was re- 
moved, the equilibrium was destroyed, and the scale, which had 
been more heavily laden from the first, would immediately pre- 
ponderate. Averse to extremes, he was not among those who 
dread diversity of opinion, and can find nothing to hope in the 
collision of honourable controversy. He rejoiced when he had 
imparted an impulse; it was not his desire to prescribe a course. 
His lectures, his sermons, and his writings, influenced numbers of 
every grade of opinion. While, in many quarters, they infused 
into the old supranaturalism a youthful vigour, they were not 
without a beneficial influence, even upon the extreme sceptical 
party. His theology may be said to have given the first impulse 
to that improved spirit of theological inquiry, which has become 
conspicuous in Germany of late years. He made manifest, as no 
German had hitherto done, the distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials in religion. We should not draw the line pre- 
cisely where he has drawn it, but he rendered eminent service to © 
his countrymen, in directing so many able minds among them to 
that union of a reverent temper with an impartial research, on 
which are based their most valuable contributions to theological 
science. An acquaintance with his system is indispensable, in 
the case of any one who would trace the origin, or apprehend 
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the character of German theology in its more praiseworthy efforts. 
Like the Libripens of the per Neos law, Schleiermacher has 
been the personage without whose presence no compact could be 
aiadinled. His influence is invariably to be presupposed in the 
acquisition or the transfer of that precious commodity, theological 
opinion, during the greater part of the last half century. e 
present representatives ofa liberal orthodoxy, were, with scarcely 
an exception, his scholars. Among these are found the distin- 
_— names of Julius Miiller, Tholuck, Nitzsch, Bleek, Liicke, 
orner, and Twesten. The last named has succeeded Schleier- 
macher in the chair of divinity at Berlin, and advocates a theo- 
logy, identical in its main positions with that of his predecessor. 
eabdansaiis was born at Breslau, in the year 1768. His 
earlier education was received in the Moravian school, at Niesky. 
He pursued his theological studies at Halle. Entering college, 
the subject of considerable religious conviction, his faith was un- 
settled by the study, first of Spinoza, and afterwards of Fichte. 
It is remarkable that nearly every distinguished sceptic since the 
days of Spinoza, has dated his departure from Christianity from 
the perusal of his writings. The philosopher of Amsterdam at- 
tracts the perplexed inquirer by his semblance of exactitude, and 
obtains credit accordingly. By this implicit surrender of faith to 
the first comer, it would seem that each new deserter to the 
quarters of infidelity has believed in the German popular super- 
stition, that the first dream dreamt in a new house must be true. 
From 1796 to 1802, Schleiermacher occupied the post of chaplain 
to the hospital at Berlin, and in 1803 became professor of theo- 
logy, and university preacher at Halle. On the occupation of 
that place by the French, three years subsequently, he repaired 
to Berlin, where in 1810 he was appointed theological professor 
in ordinary. Here he continued until his death in 1834. In 
addition to his theological lectures he was accustomed to deliver 
courses on philosophy, embracing all its branches, excepting that 
of natural science. The name of Schleiermacher is well known 
to many classical students as the translator of Plato, and the au- 
thor of much valuable criticism on the Dialogues. His labours in 
this department were directed with considerable success, to sepa- 
rate the spurious from the genuine writings, and towards the in- 
troduction of a more adequate principle of classification.* He 


* His principal fault is too great a reliance upon his own estimate of the internal 
evidence, furnished by the Dialogues themselves. If one of them is thought to fall 
much beneath a certain standard of excellence, cr to advocate opinions inconsistent 
with those supposed to be Plato’s, it is rejected. See, as an example, the remarks 
on the criticisms of Schleiermacher and Ast on the Ion, in the Prolegomena of 
Nitzsch, (quoted in Bekker’s Plato, vol. ii. p.423,) and, in general, the very just ob- 
servations of Mr. Lewes, on this school of criticism, in his Biographical History of 
Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 40. 
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wrote also monographies on Anaximander, Diogenes of Apolli- 
naria, and Socrates. But it is with his services as a theologian 
that we have here to do. His first work in this department a 

ared in 1799, without his name. Editions were subsequently 
published in 1806 and 1821, the last accompanied by numerous 
apologetic and explanatory notes, with a view to harmonize cer- 
tain expressions which had been thought to savour of Pantheism, 
with the more evangelical views of his systematic theology, which 
appeared the same year. The book was entitled Discourses on 

eligion, addressed to the educated, among those who despise it. We 
cannot here do more than briefly indicate the object of these 
essays, but even for this, it will be necessary to review the state 
of parties, at the time when Schleiermacher thus entered the 
arena. 

The experiments upon which men have ventured with religion 
resemble those which the curiosity of the chemist has led him to 
try with light. The sunshine, or white light, is best adapted for 
vegetable growth. But what, asks the man of science, if we 
subject plants to the influence of only one of the prismatic colours 
of hich the solar ray is composed—to the red, for instance, the 
yellow, or the blue? Plants have been reared, accordingly, 
under glasses of these several colours. Experiment shows that 
the mt seme while yielding the largest amount of light, prevents, 
as might be expected, the germination of seed; the red produces 
the most heat, but the plant is unhealthy; beneath the blue the 
strongest chemical effect is realized, but under this influence the 
strength of the plant fails to keep pace with its growth. It is 
thus that men have separated in religion those influences which 
ought to be combined. One class of religionists will admit only 
light for the intellect, another only warmth for the heart. Under 
the influence of the first, the good seeds must remain dead ; 
subject to the glowing rays of the second, growth is artificial and 
diseased. A third class, again, are less concerned either about 
the light or the heat, about religion as a mere idea or religion as 
a mere sentiment, than they are about the security of that merely 
chemical result—an established orthodoxy. These three forms 
of religious one-sidedness have been frequently repeated in the 
history of the church. They were all in existence in Germany 
when Schleiermacher commenced his career as a theologian. The 
Rationalism of Semler, and the philosophy of Kant, had sought to 
reduce religion to mere morality. French infidelity and English 
deism had contributed more or less directly to an exaltation of: 
natural religion at the expense of revealed. Semler had propa- 
gated the notion, that it mattered not what views a man enter- 
tained of Christianity, so that he made it serviceable in some 
way to his moral improvement. Rationalism was not the result 
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of a more laborious and ne criticism of the Scriptures. On 
the contrary, the doctrinal opinions of these men determined 
their mode of interpretation. They endeavoured to remove from 
Christianity all that was peculiar to it. In retaining only the 
common, they arrived at natural religion as the residuum. Such 
were the despisers of religion whom Schleiermacher principally 
mere religion of nature. methi itive, he Ss, is indis- 

ag If Christianity be anything, apse be dentine religion. 

e scepticism he thus assailed was widely spread. It was the 
prevalent opinion with a large class of cultivated minds, among 
whom a contempt for Christianity was accounted the finishi 
stroke of a liberal education. The utmost they were prepare 
to admit in behalf of evangelical religion was its utility in the 
hands of the state for the maintenance of morality and subordi- 
nation among the lower classes. 

Schleiermacher was almost farther removed, on the other side, 
from the extreme orthcdox party than from the rationalists them- 
selves. For along time previous, the Lutheran clergy, jealous of 
the Calvinists, and faring as much as they hated the sceptics, had 
shown themselves aie destitute of the prudence requisite for a 
judicious concession, and of the necessary ability for an effective 
attack. Schleiermacher aimed at both. He combated their 
enemies, though not on their behalf. He contended ona ground, 
and with tactics, to which they could never have become parties. 
The advocates of religion had injured their cause, he thought, by 
attempting to defend too much. Could he but succeed in main- 
taining the citadel, he was content to abandon many of the out- 
works. The creed by itself is useless as a sundial after sunset. 
These men were necessarily inadequate to the emergencies of 
the time. Bigotry cannot advance. The very weapons it employs 
make retrogression unavoidable. It resembles the Garamantian 
oxen, of whom Herodotus gravely tells, that they were compelled 
by the le and position of their horns to graze backwards. 

preaching of the Lutheran clergy was more commonly 
declamation against what they regarded as false, than proclama- 
tion of what was true. What they extolled was not so much the 
ge as their creeds and confessions of faith—those symbolical 
books, so numerous, so complex, and, in many points, so erro- 
neous. There was too much of that unfortunate connexion 
between preaching and castigation which obtained at Bridewell, 
when the criminals were whipped immediately on the conclu- 
sion of the church service. Their sermons commonly exhibited, 
not a Saviour crucified, but a heretic anathematized. Under 
the name of orthodoxy, the very spirit of the papacy had 
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crept into the church of Luther. In one of our old English 
Moralities, the seven cardinal virtues are represented as besieged 
by the seven deadly sins; and there is a serviceable lesson in the 
discovery made, that the roses thrown by Caritas beat her adver- 
saries black and blue. But the Lutheran clergy refused to admit 
within their walls an auxiliary so gentle and so formidable. 
There is no little truth even in the overcharged satire of Jean 
Paul in the ‘ Greenland Lawsuits.’ He makes one of them sa 
—‘since the world has been smitten with such blindness that it 
‘begins no longer to be able to see in the dark, which every 
‘ owl can do, it is but proper that we should strike light into its 
‘eyes with fisty-cuffs.’ Men of this class had risen en masse 
against the devoted Spener, as did the doctors of the Sorbonne 
against the anti-Aristotelian Ramus, and the clergy of England 
against the founders of methodism. 

There existed a third order of minds with whom Schleiermacher 
possessed much more in common. These were the Roman- 
ticists. The epithet, romantic, has recently been somewhat 
changed in its application. It is now employed as a term of 
reproach by the extreme Left of Germany to designate piety, 
orthodoxy, or conservatism. Nearly every opinion which runs 
not to their own excess is stigmatized as redolent of the Middle 
Age. About as justly might the socialists call every man who 
shrank from communism a tractarian. At the time to which 
we now refer, the Romanticists, in the true sense, were more 
numerous and more influential than at present. They were men 
who are better represented among ourselves by Mr. Carlyle than 
by any other writer. They aspired to become philosophers; 
they were seldom really more than artists. Smitten with a visionary 
admiration of the past, they were so far from desiring, like our 
Puseyites, its practical resuscitation, that they claimed a foremost 
place among the advocates of improvement, and the scornful 
assailants of prejudice. This school could boast of Tieck, Novalis, 
the Schlegels, and Fouqué as their poets and men of letters; 
and of Schelli as their philosopher. To the Lutheran of the 
old school, philosophy was what the malignant fays of their 
mythology were to the Northmen. To young Germany, what 
was thus regarded as a dark and treacherous power appeared, on 
the contrary, the benign priestess of nature. As the gayer 
imagination of the south of Europe transformed the gloomy 
personages of northern superstition into kindly enchanters, so 
the romance of the new school wooed as divine that speculation 
which the old had proscribed as Satanic. The richness of fancy, 
the allegory, and the mysticism, which, derived from the East, 
became the soul of the troubadour poetry in the twelfth century, 
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was revived with higher powers in the romantic poets of modern 
Germany. Their spirit is expressed in the dreamy wish of 
Keats— 
*O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm south, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene.’ 


The pursuit of truth was carried on by them as a kind of 
chivalrous adventure. Philosophy held the secret of life, that 
wealth which would enrich all coming time. The successful 

irant might win it. ‘ Divine philosophy’ alone could raise a 
palace in our desert with a word, and cause groves of perfume, 
and fountains of freshness to spring, where man had found before 
only sandy barrenness or a blasted heath. The old romance says 
that Ogier the Dane, when he had received a crown from the 
Fairy i a in her castle of Avalon, forgot his sovereign, his 
compeers, his exploits, his vowed adventures, and was bound by 
the spell to be mindful only of her love. So has it too often 
happened that these enamoured paladins of modern times have 
forgotten, while lost in their passion for the speculation they 
adore, how many grievances call loudly for redress, and how 
many giant wrongs still stalk abroad with none to do them battle. 
Heinrich Heine says, ‘ For my part I divide all things into two 
great classes — the things which can be eaten and the things 
which can not.’ In the philosophy of Kant, and in the earlier 
philosophy of Fichte, the universe was parted off between the 
subject and the object in a manner deemed satisfactory. All 
things were either the outside or the inside passengers of the 
human vehicle. Schelling pronounced the subject and object 
identical in the absolute. The deity, according to his system, is 
the negation of all such antitheses—as real and ideal, spiritual 
and natural, me and not-me, &c. This notion may remind us 
of the ancient pantheism of the Buddhist, where Sansara, the 
appearance, and Nirwana, the spirit, become one in the perfection 
of consciousness. The infinite, with Schelling, is the unio corre- 
lata of either series of the finite. For the solution of the great 

roblems of existence, the romantic philosophy found neither in 

ogic nor in psychology an adequate instrument. By the specu- 
lative method alone could any satisfactory result be attained. 
It discovered its organum in the faculty of intellectual intuition. 
This is described as the gift indispensable to the philosopher as 
to the poet—the insight of genius. ‘The element of mysticism in 
the philosophy of Schelling, found a partial echo in the tem- 
perament of Schleiermacher. He was more affected by it at first 
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than afterwards. Though he separated so carefully the depart- 
ments of philosophy and theology, he could not wholly escape 
the influence of the speculative philosophy. He addressed a 
public who had hailed the discovery of the intellectual intuition 
with rapture. ‘The youth of Germany hastened at the call of 
Schelling to merge their individuality in the All. Impatient 
genius must abandon the laborious induction for the flight of a 
neo-platonist abstraction. ‘This instrument, which was to achieve 
such wonders, was applied in every province of inquiry. In 
natural science, where these efforts were most futile, they were 
most strenuous. A modern Aristophanes would have repre- 
sented the youthful speculatists as repairing from all quarters to 
the workshop of Schelling, to be furnished with wings by the 
great Deedalus of the day. There is reason to believe that the 
ascents performed were seldom more real than that of the worthy 
knight of La Mancha, who, while seated on the wooden horse in 
the garden, believed himself traversing the regions of upper air. 
This discovery of Schelling’s may be ranked, in point of utility, 
with the boastful philosophy of the empiric Puineciote, who 
recommended in place of toilsome research a genial glance that 
should pierce the mysteries of nature ; who extolled an intuition 
which was to behold the divinity whom nature held in solution ; 
and who held the doctrine of, a correspondence between the 
macrocosm of the world and the microcosm of man, somewhat 
like the identity of the real and the ideal in Schelling’s system. 
These ill-directed speculations damaged at the outset many minds 
fitted for better things, much as the vain fancies of the Cabbala 
seduced and wasted the enthusiasm and the learning of Reuchlin 
and Pico of Mirandola. The powerful logical faculty in the 
mind of Schleiermacher prevented him from erring aeeuil on the 
side of mysticism. His dialectics rendered him the same service 
in his own province which scientific study did to Jean Paul, 
when it prevented him from falling a prey to the prevalent senti- 
mentality induced by the Sorrows of Werther. 

At the time when he wrote the discourses, Schleiermacher 
associated but little with his clerical brethren. His friends ley 
principally among a coterie of young Romanticists, talented, 
capricious, and dogmatical, who waged perpetual war with prose 
and conventionalism in the pages of the Atheneum. This 

riodical was edited by the two Schlegels, Tieck, and Novalis. 

he party it represented despised all who were not of their 
school, as men who, like the fabled dwellers about Mount Atlas, 
had never any dreams. They were the devotees of taste. 
Morality with them was subordinate to esthetics. By the love 
of beauty, man was to arrive at his religion. The inward purity 
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of the worshipper of the beautiful was untainted, though the 
social relations might be set at nought. The spiritual and the 
sensuous must be cultivated together, and the weaker power 
ht to yield to the stronger. 

leiermacher is known to have received an impulse also from 
the writings of Jacobi, the contemporary and opponent of Kant. 
His opinions were similar to those of Hemsterhuys and Hamann, 
though approaching much less nearly the evangelical standard. 
Like Kant, he began with the study of the mind itself, and, in- 
verting the old process, advanced from the inward to the outward. 
But his results were very different. Jacobi denounced philo- 
sophy altogether, and opposed equally the barren ethics of the 
sage of Konigsberg, vi the speculative philosophy which suc- 
ceeded. Schleiermacher was not prepared to go so far. 
Repudiating every theological dogma, Jacobi placed the essence 
of religion in devout sentiment. In the eyes of the faith-philo- 
sopher, as he was called, an ideal Christ eclipsed the historical. 
According to him it was neither requisite nor possible to prove 
the truth of Christianity. His position was a false one on either 
side. To overlook the facts of Christianity, and to appeal solely 
to the feeling, is as much to oppose it as to reject the facts— 
appealing solely to the reason. Religion is degraded when 
assigned to faith to the exclusion of knowledge—this is to remove 
it from the region of certitude at once, and to concede almost all 
for which the infidel philosopher is concerned to contend. On 
the other side, it is not true that philosophy has existed altogether 
in vain, though it can never accomplish all that its votaries anti- 
cipate. These alchemists will never find their wondrous stone or 
distil the desired elixir; but, as they have in the past, so will 
they in the future frequently stumble upon what is useful in 
their search after what is impossible. 

The ‘ Discourses on Religion’ appeared at the close of the 
eighteenth century. It may not be uninteresting to see how 
some of Schleiermacher’s distinguished contemporaries were em- 
ployed during this border period between the two centuries, 
when he came forward to take his place among them. Goethe, 
laborious and methodical, having dieted himself for hard work, 
was busy at Weimar with his ‘ Faust.’ Schiller was there also, 
hastening the decay of his constitution by immoderate draughts 
of coffee and malaga ; writing ‘ Mary Stuart’ in his sickness, and 
seen often wandering in solitary reverie about the park, medi- 
tating works which he was destined never to complete. Wieland, 
in the enjoyment of literary leisure, wearing about his head his 
favourite red scarf, thought and wrote, and conversed, not with- 
out affectation, of himself and of his works. Herder was engaged 
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with his ‘ Metacritik ;? he was now in his sixty-sixth year. His 
residence at Weimar contributed to embitter his declining days. 
The exertions he made in the cause of education and ecclesias- 
tical reform, his seme to check the growing imitation of the 
licentious infidelity of France, ended in disappointment. He 
was preparing to withdraw from the field as Schleiermacher 
entered it. Jean Paul, Herder, and Jacobi, were to have united 
in conducting a literary periodical entitled the ‘ Aurora,’ which, 
among other objects, was to oppose the transcendental egotism of 
Fichte, and advocate that positive Christianity to which a com- 
mon sentiment, partly religious and partly poetical, had attached 
them. But Herder was losing hope, Jacobi was now ill, and the 
project was abandoned. Fichte was in the height of his popu- 

ity, not the less so that the year 1799 saw him driven from his 
chair at Jena on a charge of atheism. Booksellers paid him six 
louis d’ors a sheet for his lectures, a greater sum than even 
Goethe could command. His system was attacked in 1801 by 
Jean Paul, in his ‘ Clavis Fichtiana.’? The boldness and humour 
of the caricature drew general attention. Thus these two noble- 
hearted Iconoclasts, Schleiermacher and Jean Paul, employed 
almost simultaneously, the one his eloquence and the other his 
satire, to tear down those images of the Ego which philosophy 
had set up. In 1800, Jean Paul repaired to Berlin, and, occu- 
pied as he was, in suing vainly for a prebend’s place, and suc- 
cessfully for a wife, found time to commence an intimate friend- 
ship with Schleiermacher, whose discourses he styles, ‘ An 
inspired and inspiring work, a chaste and fair temple, wherein is 
carried on a veritable divine service.’* 

In these essays Schleiermacher meets the rationalist objector 
on his own ground. In what aspect, he asks, have you con- 
sidered religion that you so despise it? Have you looked on its 
outward manifestations only? These the peculiarities of an age 
or a nation may modify. You should have looked deeper. That 
which constitutes the religious fe has escaped you. Your 
criticism has dissected a dead creed. That scalpel will never 
detect a soul. Or will you aver that you have indeed looked 
upon religion in its inward reality? en you must acknow- 
ledge, that the idea of religion is inherent in human nature, that 
it is a great necessity of our kind. Your quarrel lies in this case 
not with religion itself, but with the corruptions of it. In the 
name of humanity you are called on to examine closely, to 
appreciate duly what has been already done towards the emanci- 
pation of the true and eternal which lies beneath these forms,— 


* See Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter, vol. ii. ¢. 6. 
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to assist in what may yet remain. Schleiermacher separates the 
yesae of religion from those of action and of knowledge. 
eligion is not morality, it is not science. Its seat is found 
accordingly in the third element of our nature—the feeling. Its 
essential is a right state of the heart. To degrade religion to the 
—— of a mere purveyor of motive to morality is not more 
ishonourable to the ethics which must ask than to the religion 
which will render such assistance. It is worthy of remark that 
the vain and frivolous Semler, educated, like Schleiermacher, in 
the bosom of Pietism, derived a conclusion the very opposite of 
this from a similar study of the fluctuation and variety in reli- 
= opinion. Morality, with Semler, was the sole aim, with 
hleiermacher, the necessary attendant of religion. The feeling 
Schleiermacher advocates is not the fanaticism of the ignorant or 
the visionary emotion of the idle. It is not an aimless reverie 
shrinking morbidly from the light of clear and definite thought. 
Feeling, in its sound condition, affects both our conception and 
our will, leads to knowledge and to action. Neither knowledge 
nor morality are in themselves the measure of a man’s religious- 
ness. Yet religion is requisite to true wisdom and morality 
inseparable from true religion. He points out the hurtfulness of 
a union between the church and the state. With indignant 
eloquence he descants on the evils which have befallen the 
church ‘since first the hem of the priestly robe swept the marble 
of an imperial palace.’ 

This work excited notice, not more by the brilliance of its 
style than by the independence of thought it displayed. It may 
not be difficult to detect here and there the influence of a study 
of the Greek philosophers, of Spinoza, of Jacobi, and even of 
Fichte. But as a whole, the book affects the reader, as do all 
those works which embody strongly a man’s own character. The 
tendencies it combines were all existent within himself, the result 
of his previous history. Schlegel called it, in genuine German 
phrase, ‘The most characteristic of books, a work of infinite 
subjectivity.’ In his endeavour to take as comprehensive a 
view of religion as possible, that he may show its nature to be 
the same, though its manifestations have been so diverse, he fails 
to 3 adequately in view the distinctive truths of Christianity. 
Some loose declamation on this subject, and the use of man 
expressions more in accordance with the philosophical cant of the 
day than with either Christianity or common sense, laid him 
open to the charge of Pantheism. He writes an apology for 
religion in general rather than for Christianity itself. He defends 
sen religion against a mere negative deism. He seems to 

ave forgotten that because the altar without the flame is worth- 
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less, it is not therefore of little consequence upon what altar the 
flame is kindled. The discourses produced less effect on the 
Rationalists for whom they were more immediately intended, 
than on the Romanticists of the Fichte and Schelling school. 

The mind of Schleiermacher was partly dialectic, partly mystical 
in its composition. In this point fhe strikingly resembles Hugo 
of St. Victor, who, half schoolman, half mystic, united with great 
advantage the feeling of the one and the erudition of the other. 
In another sphere a Sydney represented in himself with similar 
success both the chivalry and the learning of his day. Schleier- 
macher and Hugo were alike in the combination of a high 
idealism with a subtle power of analysis. The intellect and the 
feeling were almost equally vigorous. The position of Schleier- 
macher in the nineteenth century was more original than that of 
Hugo in the twelfth. William of Champeaux, the founder of 
the institution of St. Victor, had set an example to the French 
mystic which Schleiermacher did not find in Jacobi. It is true, 
also, that Anselm had already uttered his credo ut intelligam, and 
Bernhard had taught the interchange and reciprocal action of 
love and knowledge. Yet the faith intended by Hugo had more 
resemblance to that definition of the term which Schleiermacher 
would have given. With the theologian of St. Victor faith was 
the devout condition of the entire inner life. With his prede- 
cessors it was more equivalent to the necessary orthodoxy, that 
historical belief which was at once the foundation and the pre- 
scribed limit of the labours of scholasticism. The schoolmen 
held their busy mart upon a frozen river; the spring came, and 
their occupation was gone. In these discourses the twofold 
power of which we have spoken is signally displayed. They 
read throughout their greater part much like a dialogue in Plato. 
The same quiet irony, the same alacrity to make all due con- 
cession, even to argue for the adversary or to warn him of an 
approaching dilemma, a similar well-arranged yet apparently 
casual succession of interrogations and of topics. We seem to 
hear Socrates perplexing Gorgias, or confuting Hippias, on each 
position he successively assumes. In many passages, again, the 
disputant becomes the orator; the language and the thought are 
vehement and glowing. There are passages in the book which, 
in point of beauty and force, will stand comparison with any 
prose composition in the language. 

After the interval of a year, there appeared from the pen of 
Schleiermacher another small volume, intitled ‘ Soliloquies.’ In 
their highly-wrought and impassioned style, these essays possess, 
as a oak of art, a greater charm than even the ‘ Discourses.’ In 
truthfulness they are inferior. The space of time between the 
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‘two publications was short, yet there appears a wide gulf between 


the opinions advocated in each. The ‘ Discourses’ proclaim the 
duno of asense of dependence. The ‘Soliloquies’ are de- 
voted to the praise of independence. The explanation is obvious: 
the former indicate his theological, and the latter his ethical 

ition at that period. Absolute as is our dependence in rela- 
tion to God, as regards man and nature we reciprocally act and 
are acted upon—we are free. The same man who in devotion 
loses himself in the Divine, in moral action manifests the auto- 
cracy of his will, creates or governs circumstance, and forms 
himself by collision with his fellows. These ethics are of the 
school of Fichte. The truly moral man is the ‘imperator’ of 
Cicero’s Paradoxes; he enjoys the ataraxy and ‘apathy sub- 
lime’ of the stoic philosophy. The man of virtue may be said 
to know the perch for he constructs within himself his own 
future. e has no * e4 over him, for he can keep his heart 
young. e great office of morality is the development of cha- 
res The words of the poet convey the leading maxim of the 

ory— 

*Thou within thy world art monarch, 

Hast thyself ?—-then thou hast all.’ 

These essays are eget extravaganzas in praise of in- 
dividuality. ‘What they call world,’ says Schleiermacher, ‘I 
‘call man; what they term man is to me the world. In my view, 
‘ mind stands first and stands sole. What I recognise as the world, 
¢ is its fairest work, its self-made mirror.’ 

The Soliloquies were received with enthusiasm. They were 
in exact accordance with the spirit of the age. Literary coteries 
were in their glory. The correspondence and the soirées of 
these little circles all tended to nourish that egotism which 
Schleiermacher’s book ennobled. The fashion of the day fully 
realized his definition of friendship, as ‘the enjoyment of 
another’s individuality.’ The reciprocal admiration of friends 
was subservient to the display or the completion of what was 
characteristic in each. A refined cultus of individuality was the 
favourite worship of society. The association of literati at 
Weimar was only the most luminous among a number of similar 
systems. The aged Gleim, patriotic, benevolent, and vain, with 
his gifted niece Gleminde, were the centre of a literary circle at 
Halberstadt. Jacobi, at Niirnberg, spoiled by his two aunts, 
Lehna and Lotta, shut up, like Southey, to the society of ad- 
mirers and of women, carried about with him constantly the 
favourable reviews of his books, neatly wrapt up in paper. The 
correspondence between him and Wieland is largely occupied, 
like that contained in Forbes’ Life of Beattie, with the traftic of 
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compliments. Their works passed continually to and fro for 

criticism—that is, for commendation. When Jacobi could not 
raise, the friendship of Wieland cooled. The periods of in- 
ifference and the epochs of reunion appear to have been regu- 

lated by the abundance or the scarcity of the praise secured. 

In attempting to furnish an account of an author’s works, a 
writer is destined not unfrequently to find himself in a position 
of doubt similar to that of the topographer, who, in his ro 
tion of a city, arrives at some house rendered famous by the birth 
of a great man, and hesitates as to whether he shall proceed to 
describe at once, in that place, the other localities and mention 
the other incidents relating to this personage, or wait till he 
reaches them, one by one, in his prescribed route. In the pre- 
sent instance, the choice lies between a violation of the order of 
time or of subject. But as the ‘ Soliloquies’ have introduced the 
subject of ethics, it may be most advisable briefly to indicate 
here the ethical method finally adopted by Schleiermacher. His 
moral philosophy in its latest form was published six years ago 
by Jonas, a distinguished preacher in Berlin, warmly attached to 
the principles of his master. Schleiermacher had made successive 
improvements in these lectures, consisting partly of an alteration 
in the arrangement, as well as a more extensive elaboration of 
particular sections; and had intended to lay his ethical system 
finally before the public in a form similar to that of his ‘ Outlines 
of Theological Study.’ But his life was not spared, and he be- 
queathed to Jonas the task of editing the papers he left behind. 
None of his academical courses conveyed so strongly the impres- 
sion of his extraordinary powers of mind as did that on ethics. 
The contrast is even more striking than could be anticipated 
between the rhapsodical fervour of the ‘ Soliloquies, and the 
logical sequence, the depth, and the comprehensiveness of the 
system matured in his later years. He has invented a novel 
terminology, to which an English rendering can hardly do justice. 
The work is entitled, ‘ A System of Christian Ethics on the Prin- 
ciples of the Evangelical Church.’ It was the office of moral 
philosophy, he thought, to carry out systematically and to apply 
with greater minuteness, the ethical precepts of the Scriptures ; 
and also, in some measure, to valentin the sacred writings 
with a view to meet the requirements of the present day. Such 
a system, he observes, must be understood as resting on a strictly 
Protestant basis, since we do not recognise that duty of obedience 
to the church which occupies so prominent a place in the casuis 
of the Romanist. The we tant» must furnish the moralist wi 
his standard; though he should refer for subordinate direction to 
the symbolical books and the usage of the church, where such 
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creeds and such practice are in harmony with the principles of 
the New Testament. Christian ethics may be defined as a 
description of the various kinds of action which result from the 
supremacy of the devout consciousness in the Christian. 
the consciousness of every man the opposites, movement 
and repose, must have place. These two conditions furnish the 
impulse towards the two great classes of actions which divide 
between them the system of Schleiermacher. ‘These are realizing 
actions and actions of manifestation. The Christian life is one 
of process. Our happiness as members of Christ’s kingdom is 
not absolute, but relative. This condition of imperfectness is 
manifest in the alternations of pleasure and pain. When we feel 
that we cannot do as we coast «thes our devout convictions are 
not effective as they should be—a sense of dissatisfaction arises. 
A painful consciousness of this kind impels us towards a species 
of realizing action, which Schleiermacher terms reinstative or 
purifying. Again, the a consequent on actions of this 
ind supplies the impulse towards those which constitute the 
second species of realizing action—viz., expansive action. The 
a which follows the willing surrender of the lower to 
e higher nature, awakens the desire to realize more fully what 
has thus been commenced. Hence our efforts after moral self- 
preservation ; the educating process of the spiritual and temporal 
association with which each individual stands connected, and 
the desire to disseminate truth among others. Under this division 
fall those actions which make a part both of the interior and 
the exterior advance of the church towards perfectness and 
universality. In this department, also, he treats of the ethics of 
marriage, as the germ of that social connexion which is implied 
in expansive action, and of the casuistry of social progress in 
the community at large. These two species of action are called 
realizing, because it is their immediate aim to accomplish an 
improvement in man’s condition. But between the emotions of 
leasure and of pain, with their resulting actions of realization, 
Fies an intermediate state of satisfaction. This, of course, is only 
relative, it is associated with impulse, and must find its expression 
in action. But the action it induces is not intended, like the 
two former kinds, to realize any process in ourselves or in others. 
Schleiermacher calls it, therefore, manifestive. By actions of 
this class a man seeks simply to express, and, as it were, to fix b 
an outward action a certain inward frame of mind. This depart- 
ment includes Divine worship in the ordinary sense, and, in a 
wider signification, the Divine service which the Christian seeks 
to render throughout his entire life. Here Schleiermacher ranges 
the four Christian virtues, Chastity, Patience, Long-suffering, 
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and Humility. The province of manifestative action embraces 
also the ethics of art, church festivals, popular amusements, play, 
&c. Art and worship are alike the expression of emotions and 
ideas within, independent of a purpose to produce a change in 
any sphere of life. Thus, pleasure or pain, or the indifference 
of either, determines the consciousness whence every impulse 
and every action must proceed. It will be obvious that this 
threefold division, strictly understood, must be a mere abstrac- 
tion. Schleiermacher was quite aware of this. He does not 
mean to say that in actual experience any of our actions will be 
found to arise simply from one of these three impulses, to the 
exclusion of the other two. But in some actions one, and in 
some another, determines the predominant character. Every 
manifestative action contains a realizing element, and vice versa. 
So, in our social feelings, there is contained a minimum of the 
personal, and similarly in the actions in which they result.* 

The cultivated mind of Germany traversed three philosophical 
stages in an astonishingly short space of time. The rapidity of 
their transit from the moral rigours of Kant and Fichte, to the 
esthetic libertinism of Schelling, surprised even themselves. 
Some Saturnalian extravagance might be looked for. Labours 
like those of a Hercules had once been thought necessary to raise 
a mortal to a place among the stars ; but now the doctrine of the 
‘intellectual intuition’ invited every fisherman Glaucus to take 
his leap, and become a sea-god in the ocean of thought. About 
the same time that the ‘ Soliloquies’ appeared, Frederick Schlegel 
ee. a clever and licentious fiction, called ‘ Lucinda.’ That 

hleiermacher could approve of the practical tendency of the 
book was impossible, but, influenced partly by personal friendship, 
and partly carried away by some of its theories, he attempted an 
anonymous defence of it, intitled, ‘Confidential Letters on 
Schlegel’s Lucinda.’ He endeavoured, in a manner, to spiritualize 
it; to indicate a possible application of its principles more moral 
than the obvious one, and produced an apology rather for a 


* In an accusation he brings against the pretension and clamorous party-spirit 
which characterized a large portion of the criticism and the literature of the day, 
Jean Paul praises the modesty and candour of Goethe and Schelling. He continues 
—‘ The same encomium is due to the few works we possess by the acute, ironical, 
and comprehensive mind of that of Plato—Schleier- 
macher.’ He then adds in a note, in his grotesque manuer—‘ His work on ethics will 
found a new epoch in moral philosophy ; it is full of luminous and glowing foci, rich 
in the antique spirit, in learning, and enlarged views. Here we find no Fortune’s 
wheel turned by a man who cannot see, and giving us a jumble of notions at ha 
hazard, but the fiery wheel of a great system makes its revolutions.’— Vorschule 
Aesthetik, p. 104. Stimmtliche Werke, vol. xix. This was written in 1812, and 
refers to the earlier edition of the Sittenlehre. 
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parallel theory than for the work itself. To have done even thus 
much was a great disgrace. Frederick Schlegel carried the sub- 
jective idealism of Fichte to an extreme which that high-minded 
philosopher must have regarded with abhorrence. His funda- 
mertal principle is the Immanent Infinity of the Ego, a favourite 
tenet of the romantic school. In answer to the question, How | 
shall we maintain in practice the sense of this infinity? Schlegel 
replies—‘ By abstaining from strenuous action, by separating 
ourselves from contact with the finite.’ That which is finite 
does not really belong to us, it is but the vanishing appearance 
of the Ego. Work is the flaming sword that debars man from 
his paradise. It is in repose that we should serve the cause of 
science, of art, and of religion. Man should claim the Olympian § 
quiet of the gods of old. ‘These are his words—‘ The more divine | 
* a man or his work, the more will they resemble organic nature; 
‘ of all the forms of existence, that of the vegetable is the most 
‘moral, the most pure. The highest and most perfect life 
* would be, therefore, that of simple vegetation.’ The book was 
directed principally against the ‘English prudery,’ and tended 
to increase the corruption of society, already too regardless of 
virtue. The social restrictions on the intercourse of the sexes 
are denounced as provocations to vice. But the philosopher, it 
will be said, must conform in practice to the laws of his country, 
and yield a something, at least, to the opinions of society. True, 
Schlegel would answer, but the enlightened man accommodates 
himself to such prejudice with a secret irony. By irony he pre- 
serves himself intact within the consciousness of his own infinity. 
Such absurdity and such wickedness Schleiermacher could hold 
up to admiration. We believe that his friends have omitted 
these Letters in the posthumous edition of his complete works. 
In 1806 he wrote the ‘ Christmas Eve,’ the last of these works 
of the more popular and romantic cast. After this he became 
the theologian exclusively, and abandoned his ornate style for 
one more scientific and strictly argumentative. The ‘ Soliloquies’ 
contained a theory of friendship; the ‘Letters on Lucinda,’ a 
theory of love. Schleiermacher had adopted successively the 
various forms of the discourse, the monologue, and the epistle ; 
he attempted next the dialogue. The book opens with a de- 
scription of Christmas eve, and then follows a conversation 
suggested by the season. The various speakers represent shades 
of opinion which had each of them their place, more or less 
prominently, in the belief of the author. Leonhard represents 
the sceptical; Ernst and Edward advocate the mystical view of 
the Gospel narrative. The first speaker pronounces the synop- 
tical gospels untrustworthy; the other two claim homage for 
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what is called the Christ of John. In the Gospel of this evan- 
gelist, Schleiermacher thought he perceived a unity of aim and 
an elevation of spirit in which the others were deficient. In the 
‘Commentary on Luke,’ written some years afterwards, he 
endeavours to:show how Luke proceeded when he undertook to 
weave into one narrative the many anecdotes and scattered 
memorabilia, of unequal authority, which were current among 
the Christians. Objective as his criticism professed to be, the 
very reasons he assigns for the preference given to the narrative 
of John, show that his depreciation of the others rested on grounds 
subjective and arbitrary. The myths which Strauss subsequently 
introduced throughout, were admitted by Schleiermacher at the 
commencement and the close of the synoptical narratives. He 
was disposed to explain in this way the miraculous conception 
and the ascension. Strauss was an auditor of Schleiermacher’s 
‘ Lectures on the Life of Christ,’ and he may agua have 
derived from them the idea of applying universally a mode of 
interpretation which Schleiermacher restricted to those parts of 
the scriptural account which he deemed non-essential. Within 
a year after the publication of the ‘ Christmas Eve,’ his ‘ Critique 
of the so-called First Epistle of Paul to Timothy,’ issued from 
Halle. Schmidt in Giessen had previously ventured to express 
some doubts as to its genuineness, but even Semler had not 
denied its authenticity. Schleiermacher endeavoured to prove 
that the train of thought and cast of expression were altogether 
unpauline. 

n 1810 the University of Berlin was established, with Schleier- 
macher as its head in theology, as Savigny was in law. Shortl 
after this appointment, Schleiermacher published his ‘Plan of 
Theological Study,’ a small volume intended as an introduction 
to his theological course. This outline was succeeded, after an 
interval of ten years, by the larger work containing the complete 
development of his system. e first edition was intitled ‘ An 
Account of the Christian Faith on the Principles of the Evan- 
gelical Church.’ Subsequent editions of the Glaubenslehre, or, 
as we should term it, systematic theology, appeared in 1830 and 
1831. This book marked the epoch of a general reform in 
doctrinal theology. In historical importance, says Dr. Liicke, it 
can be compared only with the Institutes of Calvin. We shall 
now proceed to indicate the main points of this system. 

For the less definite term religion, the word piety is substi- 
tuted by Schleiermacher; and piety he defines as in itself neither 
knowledge nor action, but a certain condition of the feeling, or 
immediate self-consciousness. By the term immediate, he de- 
signs to distinguish from the consciousness of ourselves which we 
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have through the medium of reflection (e. g. self-condemnation 
or self-approval) that consciousness which, like the simple feeling 
of joy or sorrow, is independent of any such intermediate process. 
of the three provinces, knowledge, action, and feeling, the last is 
the seat of piety. Not that devotion is excluded from the other 
two; it should be their constant accompaniment, though distinct 
from them. Piety must pervade the entire nature. The devout 
man is one who may say, 


“ I’ve made my heart a Holy Sepulchre, 
And all my land of thought a Palestine.” 


The ideal at which the theologian should aim, is to combine the 
deepest feeling with the highest knowledge. The inalienable 
characteristic of devout feeling, how manifold soever its mani- 
festations, is this—that we are conscious of ourselves as com- 
se dependent. To be conscious of ourselves as absolutel 
ependent, and to be conscious of ourselves in our relation to God, 
are one and the same thing. Our self-consciousness, as partly 
free and partly dependent, is the sense we have of our relation to 
the world. In respect to it we have no complete feeling of depend- 
ence excludin all possibility of reaction; nor, again, so complete a 
sense of freedom as precludes influence from without upon our- 
selves. The subject, for example, is dependent on the state, and 
the child on the parent, but neither so completely so as to exclude 
all reaction from the subject-quarter. With regard to God onl 
can our dependence be said to be absolute; and therefore, wit 
Schleiermacher, to be conscious of our relation to God, and to 
be conscious of absolute dependence, are convertible terms. 
That to which the mind refers as the determining, in this its 
consciousness of being absolutely determined, is God. This 
feeling constitutes the highest stage of human consciousness. So 
far from degrading man, as the philosophers (the Hegelians 
principally) have objected, this sense of dependence is the spring 
of all true power and joy within him. Here alone the opposition 
between subject and object disappears. Knowledge supposes 
the distinction between the person knowing and the object 
known; and action, that between the doer and the object acted 
on, but this sense of absolute dependence is the simple oneness of 
the self-consciousness. This feeling is the divine element in our 
constitution; that whereby we are capable of fellowship with the 
Infinite. In this aspect of Schleiermacher’s fundamental propo- 
sition, the influence of Schelling’s philosophy of Identity is 
apparent. 
ere, perhaps, some of our readers are ready to exclaim, this 
is mysticism undisguised. What else can be meant by reducing 
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piety to an absolute, changeless condition of the mind, which is 
independent of time, ignores the external world, and is in effect 
ablank? It would seem that we are sent back at once to the 
fourteenth century, to the doctrines of Eccard and Henry of 
Basle, of Suso and Tauler, who define devotion as an essential 
reception of the Deity, so that the worshipper, without thought, 
will, or action of his own, loses himself in the abyss of the an 
nite. But another step restores us to the world of reality. This 
higher self-consciousness, Schleiermacher is quite prepared to 
admit, cannot in itself be realized, or become an object of 
cognizance at all. It exists, for us, only in connexion with a 
ar ae an inferior order. This lower feeling serves, as it were, 
to embody and reveal the higher. It operates somewhat as the 
material chill of the earth, to condense and make visible the more 
ethereal dew. Schleiermacher calls it our sensuous consciousness. 
By it he understands the sense we have of our condition as respects 
the world about us, as one of action and reaction, modified and 
conditioned in various ways; a state of subjection in some 
respects, and of freedom in others. The term includes also 
those feelings which come nearest to our sense of absolute de- 
pendence—viz., the moral and the social, because these fall within 
the sphere of the individual, are subject to vicissitude and inter- 
change. Both these kinds of feeling are necessary to us. On 
the one side, experience denies the possibility of our being 
wholly lost in a sense of absolute dependence. On the other, 
the conscience God has given us, forbids us to live, as indepen- 
dent, only for the visible and the finite. In the association of 
the two lies our religiousness. The feeling of the infinite cannot 
be realized but through the feeling of the finite. The latter, 
which awakens, is always present to modify it. But that man is 
most religious, in whom the higher is most completely and most 
constantly predominant over the lower consciousness. The 
higher, or infinite feeling, which in itself is unchangeable, is 
linked with the successive and changing forms of the lower or 
finite. Thus our devout emotions are at one time joyous, at 
another sad. Hence the different ways in which different minds 
describe their consciousness of G The sense of absolute 
dependence common to all takes definite shape in one form with 
one temperament, or in one age, and assumes a different aspect 
in another. The most religious man is accordingly the most 
charitable. 

The substantial truth of the principle thus laid down is ac- 
knowledged by many, who would fail to recognise their own 
belief in this more speculative shape. The  * is designed 
to enlighten the ae and to sanctify the life. Between these 
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two departments, lies the central province of the feeling. Here 
are located those hopes and fears, those joys and sorrows, without 
which neither correct notions nor correct actions partake of a 
devout character. Feeling is thus the heart of our mental 
system. Whether our movement be operative or acquisitive— 
extensive in action, or intensive in knowledge—out through the 
arteries of the one, or back through the veins of the other, the 
centre of circulation is the feeling. 
From this fundamental idea of our consciousness of God, 
Schleiermacher proceeds to develop, step by step, his entire 
stem. His Philosophy of Religion divides the various religions 
of the world, first, into different grades of development ; and, 
secondly, into certain species within these genera. In the in- 
ferior grade of development, the lower and higher consciousness 
are not yet distinctly separated. The finite feeling, the mere 
sensuous consciousness, with its manifold and mutable affections, 
is confounded with the infinite, is deified. Hence polytheism. 
Again, there are religions of different species, but of the same 
grade. The polytheism of India and of Greece, for example, 
are distinct species of the same lower stage of development. In 
the higher grade, the separation between the consciousness of 
absolute dependence and our finite feeling is effected. The 
former rises into a distinct and influential existence. In this 
evolution of the higher feeling, result the various forms of mono- 
theism. The monotheistic religions are divided into the teleo- 
logical and zesthetic species, or, as they might more appropriately 
be designated, the ethical and the fatalistic. In the former, the 
moral predominates over the natural, in the latter, the converse. 
In Judaism, the prevailing consciousness of God is that of a 
commanding will. In Mohammedanism, the passive prevails over 
the active; responsibility is lost in necessity. Christianity is the 
most perfect species of the higher me It is related to other 
religions, not as the true to the false, but as the perfect to the 
imperfect. 
hleiermacher does not, like Hegel, assume a methodical 
ce ore of religions. Hegel takes us from the religion of 
etichism, or magic, to Llamaism; thence to the Indian religion, 
that of fancy; next to the Persian, that of light; and then to the 
tian, which he styles the religion of riddles. In another 
and higher class there follow, first, and therefore lowest, the 
Jewish religion, that of Sublimity; the Greek, that of Beauty; 
and the Roman, that of Utility. According to this philosopher, 
the transition was made, not from the Jewish to the Christian 
religion, but from the Stoical philosophy of Rome to the doctrines 
of Christ. And the parallel is certainly very close between his 
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idea of Christianity and the philosophy of the Porch. The 
Hegelian employs the facts of the Gospel as the mere outward 
symbols of his philosophical ideas. In the same way, the Stoics 
of Rome sought to harmonize the popular religion with their 
necessitarian Pantheism. The Hegelian adopts the ordinary 
religious language, with a sense of his own beneath the words. 
So did the ancient Stoic. He believes that all individual ex- 
istence has flowed from, and will return to the All-Spirit. So 
did the Stoic. The Deity of the Hegelian devours his own 
children. So did the Jupiter of Stoicism. According to the 
Hegelian, evil is determined; an immanent necessity of reason 
governs all. This is the Heimarmene of the Stoics revived. In 
order to make it appear that the mind of the world has passed 
through the kind of process in which Hegel would have us 
believe, the sequence of history must be distorted to accom- 
modate a system. If, however, you point the Hegelian to the 
vices of Grecian antiquity, and to the ignorance of the dark 
ages, as facts militating against that systematic advance necessary 
to his method, he will reply, those were periods of retrogression 
previous to a fresh advantage; the world-soul retreated, as it 
were, some paces, to gain purchase for another spring, a renewed 
onset into self-consciousness! The various religions are ranged 
by Hegel in procession; they advance like the pageantry of a 
Roman triumph, the victor of the day last. hleiermacher 
groups his religions at various elevations; they stand, like the 
philosophers of Raphael’s School of Athens, in disarray upon 
the temple — Another point of contrast should be noticed. 
With Hegel, the individual is the embodiment of a period, the 
expression of its consciousness. With Schleiermacher, the indi- 
vidual is the founder of a faith. According to Hegel, influence 
from the many centres on the one, the religious hero: Schleier- 
macher represents it as radiating from the one to the many. 
Schleiermacher was directly opposed to the philosophers of the 
day in the importance he attached to the historical, to indivi- 
duality in religion. They resolved Christianity into an idea. 
But according to Schleiermacher, every religion takes its rise, in 
the first instance, in the religious views of some individual: it 
must begin with a personal founder, externally; and it must 
possess a character and individuality of its own, internally, in its 
subsequent social development. 

It is the peculiarity of the Christian Monotheism that every- 
thing in it has reference to the redemption accomplished by 
Jesus of Nazareth.* This, amidst all diversity of opinion, is the 


* Glaubenslehre, § 11—14. 
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common ground of Christians. By the word redemption is un- 
derstood deliverance from a previous evil condition, or state of 
bondage. The evil of this state consists in our want of power to 
develop the consciousness of God. It does not come out into 
union with our finite consciousness, with the varying phases of 
our daily life. It is deficient in freedom, authority, and applica- 
tion. Like King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, the blade of celestial 
temper lies buried in a mass of rock ; he —_ who has the = 
to reign can withdraw it from this unwieldy scabbard. e 
Redeemer possessed this power. In him was the ‘absolute 
facility’ of such development; by union with him we become 
similarly endowed. Thus, inability in-man, redemption in 
Christ, constitute the essential and centre of the Christian faith. 
In other religions, the idea of redemption has only a partial place 
in certain purifications and sacrifices. In the Christian system 
it is all-important, it is all-pervading. In other forms of Mono- 
theism the founder is not the object of faith. But the Christian 
believes in Christ as did no Jew in Moses, as does no Mussul- 
man in Mahomet. Another man might have occupied their 
sition, Christ stands alone, and in contrast to the rest of 
umanity, as not needing, and as bringing, redemption. Chris- 
tianity is the absolute religion. Could an advance be made 
. beyond it, the appearance of Christ would be reduced only to 
one among many transition-points. There would then be a 
redemption from Christ, as well as a redemption by him. Strauss 
has shown what is the only position which can be acceded to the 
Redeemer consistently with the Hegelian philosophy: he was a 
religious genius ; he should be introduced into our worship only on 
the ground that the progress of the world now demands a worship 
of genius in place of the worship of a religious mediator. Sin- 
lessness is not to be attributed to him, since through sin only 
could he or any other arrive at perfection. According to 
Schleiermacher the religion of Christ will be extended, but can- 
not be improved. Christ displays the perfected life and power 
of the religion he has founded; all divergence from that standard 
must be for the worse. Religion has nothing higher for man on 
earth than that which has been displayed in the person of Christ. 
The Hegelian maintains, on the contrary, that his principles may 
be more fully realized by us than they were personally by himself, 
and that advancing science will add depth and fulness to the 
imperfect commencement. 
udaism and Paganism are regarded by Schleiermacher as 
equidistant from Christianity. e elevation of Paganism by 
the loftier Monotheism of the philosophers, and the gradual in- 
corporation of foreign elements into the Jewish system had 
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reduced the two to much the same level, and rendered the greater 
proximit of Judaism to Christianity more apparent than real. 
Thus Schleiermacher was prepared to say with Clement of Alex- 
andria, ‘ As the Jews had their law, so the Greeks had their 
philosophy, until the coming of Christ.’ Yet he is well aware 
that to admit Christianity to be a mere modification of either 
would be to deny it altogether. Hence, in his view, the com- 
ht slight deference due to the scriptures of the old eco- 
nomy. He thought that the Christian must seek there in vain 
for any reflection of the feelings peculiar to his belief. Unless he 
will spiritualize and underlay passages with a meaning they had 
not, he has nothing there left him which is serviceable to his 
iety, except those general truths which are applicable to 
amaiiey at large, and of such ethical maxims he may find a 
store scarcely inferior in the pages of the classic moralists. What 
Marcion is said to have done literally, that Schleiermacher does 
virtually in his system: for ‘ I am not come to destroy the law and 
the prophets, but to fulfil,’ he reads the converse. Both saw in 
Judaism one idea, that of retribution. The system of rewards and 
unishments there set forth appeared to them radically defective. 
Like Schleiermacher, Marcion regarded redemption as the great 
central truth of Christianity. With a quick eye for differences, 
he was slow to detect an analogy. ‘The impetuous and practical 
theologian of Sinope could see God only in Christ ; beyond the 
religion of Christ there was but the Demiurge with his imper- 
fectness, and Satan with his kingdom of enmity. Marcion, in 
the second, and Schleiermacher, in the nineteenth century, were 
one in their dislike of the views prevalent among many of their 
contemporaries in Asia Minor, and in Germany respectively, 
which, as they thought, Judaized Christianity and Christianized 
Judaism. Both, therefore, placed these dispensations in stron 
contrast. Beyond this _— they differ as might be expected. 
According to Marcion the two economies were different in their 
origin ; according to Schleiermacher they were different in their 
species. Schleiermacher had reverence for the ‘ wild olive,’ as 
Siemea calls it, of an truth and pagan virtue. Marcion 
found no witness for dod in nature or in reason—only in Christ. 
The Asiatic mind could dispense altogether with any principle 
of development ; the European could rest satisfied with nothing 
thus sudden and ineuglinali. This dread of everything Jewish, 
the general characteristic of gnosticism, has been carried to its 
extreme in modern times by Baur of Tiibingen, who has misspent 
no ordinary learning and ability in the attempt to show that the 
history of early Christianity is that of a struggle out of a Judaized 
atmosphere into a purer element; and that when the Christian 
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religion shall have been entirely freed from that Jewish prejudice 
which narrowed the minds of our Lord and his immediate fol- 
lowers, its work will be accomplished, and the law of love 
universal. This Judeophobia, as we may call it, has been ex- 
emplified among ourselves of late in ‘ A History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy.’ 

Faith in Christ is described by Schleiermacher as the con- 
viction that our spiritual need has been supplied by Him as our 
Redeemer. It is the certainty of an event within us. It has its 
commencement not with ourselves but in an influence proceeding 
from Him. To preach Christ is to bear witness to our indi- 
vidual experience, and to endeavour thus to stimulate others to 
seek a similar confidence for themselves. Unbelievers are blame- 
worthy, not as deaf to argument, but as deficient in self-know- 
ledge. The necessity of redemption cannot be demonstrated. 
He who is content to live without the blessing will always find 
some sophism to deny the duty. Rationalist criticism had been 
laborious in its endeavours to explain away the evidence from 
miracle and prophecy. Schleiermacher thought he rendered 
Christianity a service by showing that the faith of the Christian 
would remain the same had he no miracle or prophecy to which 
to appeal. An ment on such grounds, he says, presupposes, 
and cannot, therefore, awaken faith. Such evidence may serve 
to confirm belief when already in existence as matter of expe- 
rience. If there be no faith previously existent, one of two 
replies will be made; either the facts will be denied, or their 
explanation deferred;—they will be consigned to that daily 
diminishing number of marvels which are vanishing before the 
path of science. Inspiration may be acknowledged and yet no 
inward conviction result. All that concession to argument can 
produce, even if sincere, is an impulse to self-examination, an 
effort after a more adequate apprehension of Christ; and that is 
a preparation for faith and not faith itself’ As Bernhard of 
Clairvaux sings in the old hymn,— 

Expertus potest credere, 

uid sit, Iesum diligere.’ 

Schleiermacher makes the words of Anselm his motto,—‘ qui 
non crediderit non experietur, et, qui expertus non fuerit, non 
pee od It was in a similar spirit, and with more justice on 
the whole, that Tertullian, when he saw many of his brother 
apologists rivalling each other in ‘the dark dexterity of groping 
well ;’—searching into Trismegistus, Hystaspes, and the Sibyls 
for latent prophecy ;—fell back on what he called the testimonium 
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anime. This distinction, however, should not be overlooked, 
that the testimony alluded to by Tertullian is equivalent to 
what we should term the moral sense, whereas that to which 
Schleiermacher appeals is identical with Christian experience. 

Schleiermacher parts off from the Christian faith what is 
heretical in the following simple and striking manner. Our 
Christian consciousness refers all in our devout experience to 
the redemption effected by Christ. That which contravenes this 
fundamental proposition is heresy. Such error may arise in two 
ways. A false view of man may deny the possibility or the 
need of redemption,—a false view of Christ his power to redeem. 
Both as regards man and as regards the Redeemer, the possibility 
of error is twofold. The fallen state of man may be so conceived 
of as to preclude all capacity for — redemption, or his 
corruption be so explained away that he shall have no need of it. 
The various modifications of these two extremes constitute 
heresies of the Manichzan and Pelagian class. Those, again, 
with regard to Christ, are such as tend either to resolve the 
Divine into the human nature, or the human into the Divine. 
These are classified as the Ebionitic and Docetic heresies. 
All heresies fall under one of these four divisions ;—opinions 
which do not are no longer merely heretical, they are Anti- 
Christian.* The difference between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism is thus ably defined: in Protestantism Christ is the 
Mediator; in Catholicism, the church. The former makes the 
relation of the individual to the church dependent on his relation 
to Christ. The latter makes the relation of the individual to 
Christ dependent on his relation to the church. 

Schleiermacher separates his theology into two leading divi- 
sions, the first having reference to man’s consciousness of God 
prior to any experience of the opposed conditions of sin and 
grace; the second recounts the facts of his devout consciousness 
when aware of this opposition, « e., first as the subject of sin, 
secondly as the recipient of grace. This twofold division, with 
a subdivision of the second branch, is equivalent, as far as the 
method is concerned, to the old triple arrangement which sets 
forth, first, the state of innocence, secondly, that of sin, and, 
thirdly, that of grace. Through each of these three leading 
departments there runs a counter-division into three, describing 
the condition of man, the attributes of God, and the constitution 
of the world, as they have relation each of them to these three 
states of humanity respectively. Thus the attributes of God, 
instead of being considered in sundry introductory chapters, are 
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distributed throughout the successive divisions of the system. 
To the state of innocence he assigns the attributes of eternity, 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence; to that of sin 
those of holiness and justice; to that of grace, love and wisdom. 
In his view, the attributes denote not particular characteristics of 
the Divine nature, but only so many modifications of the way in 
which we refer our feeling of absolute dependence to God. They 
express the varying relations of the devout consciousness in its 
successive stadia to the Divine causality. They have only a 
‘subjective existence, they indicate changes of relation in us; 
much as (if we may adduce a material analogy) the common 
phrase, the rising or setting of the sun, expresses phenomena 
mene by the rotation of the earth; the change being not in 
is position, but in ours. Omnipotence he defines as the living 
causality of God. He denies the possibility of that self-limitation 
in the Supreme Being so necessary, as it appears to us, if the 
theologian would not virtually destroy the freewill of man. 
Abelard reasoned thus, God is able to do all that it becomes him 
to do, that which he does not do it would not become him to do, 
ergo, he can only do that which in any case he does. The 
conclusion of Schleiermacher is equivalent to this dictum of the 
schoolman—‘id tantum facere potest quod quandoque facit.’ 
The holiness of God is with Schleiermacher, as it were, the 
reflection cast by the light of conscience when it shows us that 
we are sinners. The love of God is the divine causality in 
redemption; his wisdom, that love in operation,—the art of the 
Divine love. The doctrine of the Trinity is dismissed in a few 
pages of appendix at the close of his book. In its ecclesiastical 
shape, he declares it no immediate expression of our Christian 
consciousness; it is rather a combination of several such. Our 
faith in Christ and our life in him would have been the same 
had we never received intelligence of this transcendental fact, or 
if the fact itself were otherwise than the received belief regarding 
it. It is still, in his view, an open question whether the passages 
adduced in support of the Trinitarian doctrine are not all fairl 
explicable on the Sabellian hypothesis. ‘The Godhead is the 
‘ absolute causality, that which corresponds to our sense of 
‘absolute dependence, and is, as the Father, everlasting in 
‘ creation, as the Son in Christ, and as the Holy Spirit in the 
‘ Church.’ Hegel, on the contrary, assigned to this doctrine the 
foremost place in the Christian system, employing theological 
terms as symbols for his philosophical ideas. 
In accordance with the philosophical objections of the day, 
and not unsupported by some great names in the history of the 
church, Schleiermacher assumes the eternal duration of the 
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world. He cannot conceive of God as causality without a some- 
thing caused. He maintains the immanence of God in the 
universe. ‘This is not necessarily Pantheism, it stands midway 
between the rationalist deism and the scriptural doctrine of the 
supranaturalist. 

Schleiermacher did not regard the fall of man as an historical 
epoch terminating a period of sinlessness. In his view the 

osaic account of Paradise, and the universal tradition of a lost 

olden age, are significant as expressive of an idea which finds 
its realization in the heart of every man. By our original 
perfection he understands that inalienable substratum of good 
upon which God raises in every believer the edifice of redemp- 
tion. In other words, it is that without which we should be 
incapable of receiving what grace has provided; and it has not 
been annihilated, but only disordered and obscured by sin.* 
Thus original righteousness and the corruption of the fall denote, 
with Schleiermacher, not two conditions of the race, but two 
elements within each individual. Adam was the first of a series 
of sinful creatures, not the head of the race entailing corruption 
on his posterity. He was the first-fruits of sin, he did not intro- 
duce it. The individual can never alter the nature of the species 
in which he is included. Again, if Adam were not one of the 
species, his transgression could not affect its condition. The 

edeemer, as possessed of a nature both within and without the 
pale of humanity could change its state. Christ is the founder 
of the kingdom of grace, Adam did not found the kingdom of 
sin, he was merely its earliest subject. 

The unhindered development of the higher consciousness, was 
peculiar to the sinless Jesus. In man the sensuous consciousness 
stands opposed to the divine as so much disinclination. The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit; this is sin. Our sensuous con- 
sciousness, in itself, is not sinful; manifested in opposition to our 
consciousness of God, which ought to control it, it becomes so. 
As long as we possess only the lower consciousness, sin is not 
realised within us. It enters first with the awakened conscious- 
ness of God. Then the latent hostility to good becomes appa- 
rent. By a universal law of our nature the sensuous conscious- 
ness is the first to develop itself. The consciousness of God enters 
therefore at a disadvantage; the ground is pre-occupied. The 
start which our lower consciousness has thus obtained, is the 
cause of the effectual hindrance made to the influence of the 
higher. In our state of sin, therefore, the consciousness of God 
exists within us as a something ‘ becoming’ rather than fully 
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realized. It is there in posse, not in esse. When this possibility 
becomes actual, we are in astate of grace. We arrive at this con- 
dition only through faith in Christ. Thusit will be seen that in the 
system of Schleiermacher, sin is the result of the disproportionate 

evelopment of our higher and lower consciousness. - In other 
words, it is the unequal growth of discernment and of will. Our 
corruption is not complete, in the orthodox sense. Sin is man’s 
wintry side, the inclement aspect of his nature, which tends to 
wither the growth of goodness. On the other hand, he is pre- 
pared _ to admit that without Christ we can do no good 
thing. He opposes the speculative philosophy which makes the 
sin identical with the finite. He is equally averse to the 
Rationalistic or Pelagian view, which attributes to man the power 
to be virtuous if he will, and assigns to Christ the office of an 
assistant, who confers the requisite quantitative addition of good- 
ness which enables virtue to preponderate. Schleiermacher 
adopts the usual division of sin into original and actual, under- 
standing by the former the sin of the race as a whole, by the 
latter the sin of each individual. Original sin is a universal 
sinful habit, which lies at the root of the particular sins of the 
individual : it is the act and the guilt of the race as a totality.* The 
Catholics have their thesaurus bonorum operum. Schleiermacher 
appears to suppose a kind of thesaurus peccatorum, the common 
property of the human race, on which each man draws, and to 
which each in turn contributes. 

The advent of Christ he regards as an event partly super- 
natural and partly not so.#? It was supernatural in this sense, 
that mation. possessed nothing in itself, the natural develop- 
ment of which could have resulted in such perfection. The 
incomplete could not supplement itself. The coming of Christ 
was the consequence of a divine creative act. By the divine act 
to which he thus refers the appearance of our Lord, he means the 
implantation by the Deity, of a certain germ of divine life in 
man. This commencement is supernatural, but the development 
of the principle thus imparted up to its perfected manifestation 
in the person of Christ, took place according to a certain natural 
law of progress. In this sense, the coming of Christ was not a 
supernatural event. When the divine activity had given the 
first impulse, it followed a certain organic development. The 
ultimate cause, therefore, is God, the resulting effects are the off- 
spring of what is immanent in humanity. 

This notion will remind some of our readers at once of the 
Logos Spermaticus of Justin Martyr. The ancient apologist 


* Glaubenslehre, § 71. ¢ Glaubenslehre, § 93—99. 
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believed that the Word, who had become incarnate a hundred 
and fifty years before his time, had revealed himself in the mind 
of man from the beginning, by certain scattered seeds of the 
truth; that he had thus originated, in fact, a moral consciousness 
to which the message concerning himself, as manifest in the 
flesh, might, in as een of time, be commended. In Christ 
we behold the concentration and perfection of all those dis- 
persed germs of the good and the true, which had been com- 
mitted to the bosom of humanity. According to Schleiermacher, 
this divine element was appointed to develop itself gradually in 
the history of our race, till it bore its _— fruit, and realized 
its consummation in the person of the Redeemer. Of super- 
natural origin, it was of natural growth. As will be expected, 
Schleiermacher denied the personal pre-existence of Christ. 
The Redeemer he considers to have been actually, what the rest 
of mankind are only, potentialiter. ‘ A perfect in-dwelling of the 
Supreme, constituted the peculiarity, the inner self of Christ.’ 
By the residence of Deity he understands a perfect conscious- 
ness of God. The divine consciousness in Christ was unhindered, 
absolute. His human nature was merely receptive, this was the 
vehicle which contained, the organ which was moved by the 
divine Potency. Fearful of erring on the side of Docetism, he 
will exempt Christ from none of the ordinary laws of humanity. 
He regards him as the realized ideal of humanity solely in its 
religious and moral aspect. He criticises with much acuteness 
the ecclesiastical formula of two natures in one person. For 
‘ divine nature,’ he proposes to substitute ‘ being of God.’ With 
Schleiermacher, God in Christ is a divine activity in humanity, 
not an eternal person. This activity becomes personal only in 
the historical Jesus of Nazareth. In this opinion he resembles 
less Sabellius than Beryllus and Marcellus. The modification of 
Monarchianism which Beryllus introduced, is described in lan- 
guage strikingly similar to that employed by Schleiermacher.* 
In his views concerning the work of Christ, Schleiermacher 
leans toward that aspect of it which partakes most largely of the 
character of mysticism. Here all is resolved into the mystical 
union of Christ with his members. The Redeemer draws the 
soul of the believer to himself, receives his life into his own, and 
communicates his own life to him. In the church of Christ, we 
have visible proof that the Lord ‘is not dead, but risen.’ In his 
members, his earthly life is yet perpetuated. The Christ of the 


* ‘This divine nature of Christ had, prior to the incarnation, no personal ex- 
istence (2) wpov;ecrdvar); it then first possessed a personal individual existence,’ 
(idia obciag mweptypapy.) See the well known passage, the locus ecclesiasticus, 
for the opinions of Beryllus, in Euseb. VL. c. 33. 
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true believer is a Christ within him. Only through union with 
Christ can we appropriate the blessings he came to bestow. 
Schleiermacher is averse to that isolation of the sufferings and 
death of Christ which would centre in them alone the work of 
our salvation. The whole life of the Redeemer was a redeeming 
act. His death was the necessary consummation of a complete 
obedience. The peculiar constitution of his nature rendered it 
unavoidable; it perfected the manifestation of his oneness with 
God. The entireness of that self-surrender on our behalf which 
could become obedient even unto death, constituted the suffi- 
ciency of his sacrifice. That conception of our Lord’s mission 
which regards him merely as a teacher and a pattern, is most 
repugnant of all to the theology of Schleiermacher. He differs 
from the orthodox opinion concerning the vicarious satisfaction 
made by Christ. In his view, Christ is our substitute as the 
head and representative of his people; God beholds them in 
him; and in this way, his fulfilment of the Divine will even unto 
death was an obedience on their behalf. He made satisfaction 
inasmuch as he brought in an eternal redemption. But this 
satisfaction was not a substitution. The death of Christ was 
vicarious, inasmuch as suffering could be endured by the sinless 
only when he stood in the place of the sinful. But this substi- 
tution was not a satisfaction. Schleiermacher inverts the theo- 
logical formula; for vicarious satisfaction, he would employ the 
terms, satisfactory substitution.* 

The attendants of conversion are repentance and faith. We 
are not justified by imputed righteousness, ‘The believer, as one 
with Christ, becomes an object of the Divine love. Not that he 
was before an object of wrath. Under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, we can speak no longer of the wrath of God. The sinner, 
prior to conversion, is overlooked, and is not in this respect a 
person at all in the eyes of God. He isa particle of the mass, 
out of which the continued operation of the same creative act of 
God which gave us the Redeemer, does, through Him, call him 
into personality. Augustine employs similar language concerning 
a massa perditionis (De Pecc. Or. 36), though far from merging 
individual responsibility in the common evil, as the language of 
Schleiermacher would seem to do. Nothing in man himself, 
—_ from the means of grace introduced by the Redeemer, can 
change his condition, or effect his justification. ‘Thus Schleier- 
macher denies the existence of merit on the part of man in every 
sense of the word. He retains the fundamental proposition of 
justification by faith alone in this sense—that by faith alone are 
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we united to Christ, and, in that union, justified. We bring 
with us no works of our own: all that we possess by nature is 
the capacity to receive the grace thus freely given. The views 
maintained by Schleiermacher on the subject of justification are 
little else than a revival of the doctrine of Andrew Osiander, 
which called forth so much opposition in the days of Melanchthon 
and Calvin. Like Schleiermacher, the Kénigsberg professor 
denied the common doctrine concerning imputed righteousness. 
According to Osiander, salvation is accomplished, and man is 
justified, by the indwelling of Christ within him (Christus justitia 
nostra inhabitatione essentiali). Regarding faith as a regenerat- 
ing principle, he rejected the notion of a separate and abstract 
actus forensis, on the part of God, as a mere theological refine- 
ment. Such an opinion, though tending to confound justification 
and regeneration, certainly did not merit the harsh judgment of 
Calvin, who said of Osiander, ‘ Ego semper inter dedecora nostra 
eum numeravi.* 

On the question of election, the opinions of Schleiermacher 
amount to a combination of Predestination and Universalism. 
The doctrine of election should be regarded, he thought, as a 


form of expression for the Divine Omnipotence. e bs 
as 


destination believed in by Schleiermacher is uncondition 
that of Calvin, but it is not an election of some to salvation to 
the exclusion of others, but of some to salvation at an earlier, 
and of others at a later period of time. This opinion has been 
farther carried out by Schweizer, one of his distinguished 
followers, who lays it down in his theology as the necessary 
development at which Calvinism must arrive in the present day. 
In the theology of Schleiermacher the Holy Spirit is that 
common spirit of love and holiness which actuates the entire 
body of those who are born again, which makes them one, and 
sation them the image of the Redeemer. His opinions con- 
cerning inspiration are modified accordingly. To the Old 
Testament he assigns none of that normative authority which all 
Christians are agreed in ascribing to the New. The Jewish 
Scriptures are indebted to the quotations in the New Testament 
for a mere historical significance. The New Testament occupies 
a twofold position. In one respect, it is the first member in the 
series of those successive expressions in which the common 
spirit of Christians has found utterance; in another, it is the 
rule for all such manifestations in the future. It is not requisite 
that all later expressions of the Christian spirit should be equally 
deducible from the canon, so that we can point to them there as 
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in the germ. Since the Spirit has been poured out on all flesh, 
every age has a flow of Christian thought peculiar to itself. Yet 
no subsequent production can be regarded as the faithful and 
unmixed utterance of the Christian spirit, if it fail to harmonize 
with these primitive records. Nothing written since their ap- 
pearance can rival them in authority to decide, in all cases, 
whether a doctrine be Christian or the contrary. 

His theory of church polity appears somewhat indistinctly 
through the rhetoric of his Discourses on Religion, and the 
wavering statements in the elucidations ae to them. It 
amouhts to a somewhat extreme ideal of Independency. In- 
dividuality is all in all. Christian churches should be associations 
of devout persons finding their bond of union in the similar 
character of their religious feeling, and choosing their own in- 
structor in one found most adequate to supply their spiritual 
wants. The relation between pastor and people should be ren- 
dered easily dissoluble, and the churches themselves should be 
free to dissolve, to amalgamate with others, or to reorganize 
themselves, at the will of their members. The example of 
America called forth his admiration. Yet he is not quite sure, 
on second thoughts, whether the happiest effects do not result 
from the existence of a large established church surrounded by 
a number of dissenting communities, as in England. The con- 
sequent ebb and flow, the absorption now of separatists into the 
larger body, and again, the secession from it of some new society, 
would act as a preservative, he thought, against the lethargy of 
formalism.* To the surveillance of the State in religious matters 
he was decidedly opposed, justly remarking, that such a course 
is as though the Emperor of China dhoukd consent to tolerate 
Christianity, and should appoint a board of mandarins to watch 
over the purity of Christian doctrine. The refusal of one de- 

ment of the visible church to hold communion with another 

e condemned as contrary to the law of Christ. By ‘ the church’ 
we are not to understand any one merely of the visible associa- 
tions of professing Christians. Schleiermacher rendered essential 
service by raising this great truth from the oblivion to which 
party spirit had consigned it. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable system. Noone can 
rise from the study of Schleiermacher’s theology without admira- 
tion for an intellect so sagacious and so comprehensive. To 
deduce thus ably his entire scheme of religious faith, from the 
one fundamental idea of our consciousness of God, was a feat for 

no mind less than commanding. To a scholarship concerning most 
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uestions of ancient philosophy and theological research pro- 
found, even for the learned leisure of Germany, Sckleiermacher 
added a keen power of analysis, detecting the di pancies of 
ents seemingly compact, and the secret of distinction where 
a had confounded things which differed; as the eye of the 
geologist detects the crevice that promises the fossil where others 
could only see the surface of a solid mass. He possessed, be- 
ond this, a faculty yet more rare, that which discerns the deeper 
Sine where most perceive only discord, and compatibility 
where prejudice, that will search only in one direction, and in- 
dolence, that will not search at all, can see only things incom- 
tible. The tribute of such homage is our debt towards an 
inquirer after truth so sincere, and towards an opponent so con- 
scientious and so fearless of all he deemed erroneous. But 
there is much, also, in the perusal of his system, to affect pain- 
fully the mind accustomed to turn with simple reverence to what 
comes to us from Him who spake as never man spake. 

In all our theological systems we must presume on the ex- 
istence of some ‘ hay and stubble,’ though the foundation may be 
the true one. In the theology of Schleiermacher the worthless is 
found in contact singularly frequent with the gold and the 
precious stone; as in some great metropolis, squalidness and 
a stand in startling neighbourhood. That some thin 

ould be so clearly seen, and others so perversely overlooked, 
might well surprise us, were the infirmity as novel as it is glaring. 
We see in this edifice many a stately pediment resting, not on 
Doric columns—on a few reeds merely. It could stand only in 
a dream. It should not, however, be forgotten, that, in his 
amount of belief and the quasi-evangelism of his doctrine, 
Schleiermacher was much in advance of the majority of his 
readers. A large proportion of the theologians to whom he 
addressed himself, were more ready to wonder at and to mistrust 
him for believing so much, than to blame him for believing so 
little. While eagle-eyed to discern the weak point in the adverse 
line, he appears seldom to be aware that his own position has its 
quarters no less vulnerable. Ecclesiastical dogmas are passed 
through arigorous ordeal. Philosophical assumptions are treated 
with far more deference. The days of the Centuriators of Mag- 
deburg, of Illyricus, Baronius, and Rainaldus, are gone by. 
Theologians no longer think it incumbent upon them to ascribe 
all truth and piety to the orthodox, and to exaggerate to the 
utmost the mistakes and the sins of heterodoxy. This is well. 
It is high time that the persecuted memory of many a sincere 
and earnest thinker should be rescued from the reiterated slanders 
of several centuries. But the opposite extreme is not less to be 
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avoided. The ecclesiastics of other ages are not to be judged by 
our own more enlightened standard of tolerance. We must not 
assign all the virtue to the champions of speculation, and all the 
bigotry to the heroes of the church. We may admire Vigilantius 
without anathematizing Jerome, and pity Servetus without de- 
testing Calvin. The — systems of the reformers, the 
polemical loci communes of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were, it is true, no more fit to be the boundaries of religious 
thought in Schleiermacher’s time, than city walls, built in the 
middle ages, to pen the teeming population of some prosperous 
municipality in the present day. ut this theology would sub- 
ject us to the opposite evil; it carries us from the pains of con- 
straint to the perils of isolation. The individual is in danger of 
forfeiting the benefits, while he escapes the evils, of association. 
The common bond of Christians is so reduced as to become 
scarcely tangible: it is the undulating reflection of a truth in the 
feeling, rather than the solid objective truth itself. It is no more 
gage in point of serviceableness, to the scriptural standard 
of faith, than a general notion among a number of scattered 
settlers that they are located east of a certain forest or lake, 
which no one of them ever saw, is comparable, in practical utility, 
- to the scrupulous exactitude of a legal deed of conveyance. 

The question may already have occurred to our readers, how 
can Schleiermacher consistently write a system of theology at all, 
when he lays such undue stress on the individual in religious 
matters, and carries to such an extreme the truth that religion 
must be felt to be understood? It is undeniable that he is incon- 
sistent here. If true to his principle he must ignore the universal 
in the province of religion, and find the sole basis of his system 
in a something common. His aim was to shelter religion from 
the attacks of philosophy. By withdrawing it into the province 
of the heart, and denying in this sphere the argument, current 
elsewhere, from the universal to the particular, he did so far 
effect his purpose. But he did so in a spirit partaking, only too 
largely, of the temper of that very philosophy whose path he 
crossed. He could not effect the rescue of Christianity on these 
principles without serious loss to the object of his care. His 
efforts resemble the benevolent intervention of the deities of the 
classic legends, who, to save the nymph from her pursuer, changed 
her into a river or a tree. It may be that the stream and the 
foliage have their music and their beauty, that we may think we 
hear a living voice still in the whispers of the one and the 
murmurs of the other, yet the beauty of divine Truth, our hea- 
venly visitant, cannot but be grievously obscured by the change, 
for ‘ the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial 
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is another.’ Such ecclesiastical doctrines as contain what he re- 
ae as the essence of Christianity are received. All others, as 

ing feelings embodied in the concrete form of dogmas, as man’s 
objective conceptions of the divine, he considers as cpen to criti- 
cism. ‘This distinction was first fairly laid down, we believe, by 
Aconcio, in 1565. The Italian refugee placed among the non- 
fundamentals the doctrine of the sal presence and the Trinity. 
Schleiermacher accounts as thus indifferent the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the supernatural conception of the Saviour, many of his 
miracles, his ascension, and several other truths of the same class, 


This one reply—‘ That doctrine makes no necessary part of our - 


Christian consciousness,’ stands solitary, like a Cocles at the 
bridge, and keeps always at bay the whole army of advancing 

ueries. But surely it does constitute an essential part of our 

hristian consciousness whether we regard the New a ee 
writers as trustworthy or otherwise. If certain parts of their 
account are myths, od others the expression of Jewish prejudice, 
and we are bidden dismiss them accordingly from our faith, how 
are we sure that in what is left these historians were faithful, or 
these expositors true representatives of the mind of Christ? Our 
Christian consciousness is likely to become a consciousness of 
little else than doubt if we give credit to the assertion,—Your 
sole informants on matters of eternal moment were, every here 
and there, misled by prejudice and imposed upon by fable. 

It is not easy to determine how far Schleiermacher was guilty 
of the charge of Pantheism, an accusation brought against him 
more than once. In the elucidations to his Discourses he appears 
only anxious to exonerate himself from the imputation of material 
Pantheism. He admits that ‘for the enjoyment of communion 
‘ with God, to attain the highest stage of devotion, and to inter- 
‘pret our own religious feelings to others, there lies on us an 
‘ almost inevitable necessity of forming a personal conception of 
‘the Divine Being.’ But he shared in the prevalent philosophical 
dread of Anthropomorphism. We have already seen that this 
apprehension has carried the Hegelian Pantheists so far, that, to 
avoid worshipping an Anthropomorphic God, they have chosen 
to believe in an Anthropophagic one. Schleiermacher forms one 
of a numerous class who have agreed to adopt the word ‘living’ 
in place of personal, hoping to escape the difficulties on either 
side. He trusts in this way to exclude every view hostile to de- 
vout feeling, while leaving it to each individual worshipper to 
form a conception of God, farther removed from, or more nearly 
approximating pantheism, on the one side, or anthropomorphism 
on the other, as the demands of his imaginative or of his reason- 
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ing faculties may be the more imperative.* Thus the question 
of belief in a personal or impersonal God is transferred by 
Schleiermacher from the facts of the case to the temperament of 
the individual. He does not inquire—What is God? but what 
‘ is your disposition —logical or poetic? Choose your Deity 
accordingly. 

Schleiermacher defines Omnipotence as the ‘absolutely living 
causality of God.’ He objects, as Schelling would do, to the 
term spiritual, and when he does apply that epithet to the omni- 
science of God, it does not involve essentially more than what 
he understands by the word ‘life.’ But in the possession of life 
only a being is not superior to man. Life is the property of 
mere organic nature. As applied to the Divine Being, if the 
epithet stands alone, it represents him as above a blind necessity, 
but also as equally below personality. With Schleiermacher the 


omnipotence of God appears reduced to the level of a mere | 


wer of nature. It is analogous to gravitation. There is an 
immanent necessity of causality in God: He must by his nature 
act always, and act everywhere. And yet while it is the law of 
the plant that it must grow, if unhindered, it is the privilege of 
man to act, or refrain from acting, at will. We have seen how 
Schleiermacher makes the possible and the actual identical in 
God, i. e., all that God could do, He does. Otherwise, argues 
he, we must suppose a self-limitation in God. And why not? 
we answer. If all the possible must be realized by God, then 
that little sphere of the possible left open for a free being such as 
man to act in, is preoccupied by this all-pervading causality. If 
this be true, our actions are only another name for the actions of 
God in that department of the caused to which He assigns us. 
Man is no longer free. Schleiermacher, no doubt, honestl 
intended to raise our views of the Divine nature above suc 
conceptions as he deemed derogatory. But his reasoning lowers 
instead of exalting the character of God. This imagined irre- 
pressible causality of the Divine nature would, from its very 
excess, become an obstruction, and so a defect. God would 
have to be delivered from His own omnipotence before He could 
clear a space for freedom, and, bringing His creating work to a 
climax, call into existence that which most resembles Himself,— 
a being with will free and choice open. We need not enlar 
here on the obvious consequences of such a doctrine. The 
freedom of man has not sufficient tangibility assigned to it to 
serve as a defence for the character of God. If God be not the 
author of sin, He must have given to man a power to do what 
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He himself should not determine him todo. But this is virtually 
denied in the position assumed by Schleiermacher. He allows 
man freedom as respects his fellows, but as regards God, it is 
entirely taken away. 

Schleiermacher defines sin as the positive opposition of the 
flesh to the spirit. He employs the term flesh not in the more 
extended sense of the Apostle Paul, but as denoting the inferior 
powers of the soul; the spirit, on the other hand, is the seat of 
our consciousness of God. The opposition of the faculties’ resi- 
dent in the former to the authority of this consciousness consti- 
tutes sin. An objection which a profound thinker has urged 
against this definition appears to us unanswerable.* Will Schleier- 
macher maintain that the spirit is the seat of the consciousness 
of God only? Then man is distinguished from the animal 
creation solely by his being a creature capable of religion. Such 
an admission theology does not find it requisite to demand, and 
philosophy, certainly, would be the last to concede. On the 
contrary, we find much evidence going to establish the conviction 
that there must exist some other power, or powers, side by side 
with this religious susceptibility, and occupying with it the 
upper department of our nature. What proof can be adduced to 
show that the opposition evinced to the consciousness of God 
does not arise among them? There is no evidence from experi- 
ence (rather, indeed, to the gee to show that the higher 
powers must maintain harmony with the devout consciousness, 
and that sedition can arise in the lower region of the sensuous 
alone. This word ‘sensuous’ is not employed by Schleiermacher 
with sufficient accuracy. We have had occasion to point out the 
extension he _ it as embracing our social and moral feelings. 
But his use of it, now in this wider sense, and again as denoting 
our mere animal life, leads to confusion. He oscillates between 


the two significations, and would seem sometimes to ascribe sin, 


as in the inadequate theory of some theologians, to sense alone, 
as commonly understood; and elsewhere, with a more scriptural 
as well as philosophical insight into the essence of transgression, 
to define as sinful every tendency of the soul which leads man 
to exalt self above God. " 

The theory of Schleiermacher is substantially correct as regards 
the universality of sin, but it is wholly inadegeute to explain 
how sin is the free act of man as an individual. It is certainly 
not easy to understand how it can be said, as he asserts, that our 
consciousness of God must attain a certain quantum. Sin, he 
says, arises from the start the senSuous consciousness has ob- 
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tained, thus counteracting and outnumbering the higher unity of 
the spirit. Let it be granted that this higher consciousness, in 
itself homogeneous, independent of time and change, ‘ becomes 
actnal for us by union in one momentum with the successive 
modifications of- the lower consciousness.’ Still the difficulty 
remains, how is it that this higher consciousness becomes a 
certain mensurable magnitude, a more or less, before such union? 
If it exists at all, it must exist absolutely. A feeling of absolute 
dependence which yet is a limited dependence is a contradiction 
in terms. If so, our finite consciousness cannot limit the infinite 
consciousness, which is the immediate and immutable reflection 
of the Deity within us. But, if not, sin is absolutely impossible. 
On this supposition, sin is only really possible when perfection 
is imperfect. A sense of the great difficulty here appears to 
have led Schleiermacher to the employment of frequent peri- 
phrastic expressions when he has to speak of our consciousness 
of God as greater or less, and as restricted by our sensuous 
consciousness. * 
The sin and redemption of Schleiermacher’s theology are not 
equivalent to the sin and redemption of Scripture. If sin be 
only the result of the unequal development of the higher and 
lower faculties, the name may be retained, but the — is 
gone. It is then inherent in the order of our natural develop- 
ment, and, as resolved into a negation, loses its criminality. 
Thus in a necessitarian system we find ourselves apparently on 
the high-road to Pelagianism. Sin and grace are not opposed 
conditions but successive stages. For conversion we must write 
ion. The imperfect consciousness of God previously 
experienced is supplemented by the complete consciousness 
which is given us in Christ. The state of imperfection was the 
inevitable preliminary to the subsequent development. The 
advent of Christ would therefore be, not the turning point, but 
the consummating transition-point in the history of our race. If 
the inadequacy of the higher consciousness be the appointed 
condition of redemption, sin is necessary, and, therefore, sin no 
longer. The error to which Schleiermacher is thus led springs 
from the source just pointed out, viz., a conception of the 
divine causality which deprives man of freedom. Let such an 
pe of omnipotence be received as the true one, and there are 
only two courses open in consequence; either, if sin be an actual 
— to what is good, to ascribe its origin to God; or, in 
order to exclude the causality of God, to salt sin itself to a 
mere negation. The unscriptural results at which Schleiermacher 


* See Miiller, vol. i. p. 424. 
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has arrived are the consequences of the artificial theory by which 
he has attempted to unite both these hypotheses. 

Sin, therefore, in this aspect of it is a condition of unequal 
development. Yet in another it involves a sense of guilt. There 
is an opposition to God of which we are conscious. This crimi- 
nality is recognised in the theology of Schleiermacher, yet only 
subjectively. His theory represents us as guilty at the bar of 
our conscience, but not in the eyes of God. He would obviously 
be unjust if we were. Sin, therefore, has a real and positive 
existence only for us. Our unequal development is made patent 
to us by conscience as sin.* It is obvious that, in any system 
where man’s freedom is virtually denied, his guilt cannot possess 
a real existence either. The result at which Schleiermacher 
here arrives places humanity in a light altogether novel. We 
have been accustomed to think that the work of religion was 
accomplished in —— as the thoughts of man were brought 
into harmony with the thoughts of God; and that the difference 
between the human and the divine estimate of sin lay in this, 
that even the most humble and devout would see but little of 
their sinfulness compared with the All-wise. But here we find 
that God has so constituted us, that we must perpetually accuse 
ourselves, though He has no charge against us whatever. What 
then is conscience but a terrible lie, the torturing falsehood that 
preys upon our life—let us drive away the vulture. Not so, 
answers Schleiermacher, this sense of guilt is appointed by God 
as a part of our organization, that we might be enabled to appre- 
hend the perfection of our humanity in Christ, the deliverer 
from this suffering. We reply that, on Schleiermacher’s own 
principles, this result might have been realized without a cost so 
fearful. It seems to us to exalt neither the truth, the wisdom, 
nor the love of God, to represent Him as thus deceitfully scaring 
our race into an appreciation of moral beauty. Moreover, if 
these things be so, what shall we say of the theology which has 
thus fathomed the secret of the el High? God, it would 
seem, has kept one standard of judgment for Himself, and as- 
signed another to us. This He could never have intended we should 
discover, but a Titanic effort has detected the secret policy of the 
celestial legislature. If the theory be true, devotion is paralyzed 
as soon as the discovery is made, and no mere words will with- 
hold men from banishing conscience as an enemy. If God be 
true, this contradiction cannot exist, penitence is no delusion, 
conscience is reinstated, and the theologian dismissed. We do 
not mean to accuse Schleiermacher of actually intending all that 
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we have just said; we merely say that, in our judgment, his 
smnistakes legitimately issue in such results. 
His statements concerning the person of Christ and the 
authority of Scripture are self-contradictory and vacillating, 
and constitute the least satisfactory part of his theology. In his 
hilosophy of religion he assigns too great an importance to the 
ecion of religious systems. His idealism has here led him 
into one extreme, and in his view of mankind as a totality, he 
has been betrayed by the same cause into an opposite one. The 
human race exists only in idea as that aggregate of which he so 
frequently speaks. Mankind are separated by a multitude of 
circumstances, and no individual can be influenced by more than 
a portion of his species at a time. Those who follow us affect us 
not at all, those who precede and accompany us, only partially. 
The generations are a flowing stream, not a standing water. 
Thus his explanation of original sin as a universal habit of 
humanity in the aggregate is less philosophical, as well as less 
scriptural, than the doctrine of hereditary transmission, with all 
its difficulties. The same is true to a large extent of his exag- 
gerated impression concerning the influence of individuality in 
originating religious belief. He pays too little regard to the 
results of national culture, foreign influence, and the manifold 
testimony of history and a against a view so partial. 

In such a theological system Spinoza and Zinzendorf might 
each claim a share. Yet the essential truth of the vital union of 
believers with Christ was at once the starting and the returning 
point of this fine intellect in its daring excursions. On this 
ground Schleiermacher would appear to have retained through- 
out the sympathies of many among the Pietists. Much that we 
should account both puerile and irreverent in the expressions of 
affection for Christ employed by the community of Herrnhut 
he had from the beginning renounced. But the brethren saw 
their main truth still retained, and, though modified, set forth 
with profundity of thought and variety of learning as the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity. The mother would have retained 
her son in the seclusion so dear to herself; she could augur 
nothing good from his determination to join the company of Free 
Lances bound for that seat of war where so many gifted minds 
had met defeat: but, once gone, she was not a little proud of his 
prowess, and glad at heart to find that the lessons of his childhood 
were reverenced in some degree to the last. The Rationalist 
critics on the other hand, could not despise a theologian so 
learned, and so little fettered by ecclesiastical prejudice. The 
labours of Schleiermacher contributed more than any other cause 
to diminish the number of those who could remain content with 
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that negative Deism, formerly so prevalent. Rationalism has 
not yet recovered the blow it received. Even those thorough- 

ing contemners of the subjective theologian, the hierophants 
of the World-Soul, the chosen repositories of absolute ideas, as 
they thought themselves, who looked down on the advocates of 
feeling as men in the childhood of their religious life, were shown 
that such feeling was not only consistent with, but based upon, 
an objective historical truth. Numbers of these who were 
journeying towards the frozen extreme of scepticism turned back 
to tarry, at least, in that more genial region of belief to which 
Schleiermacher invited them. His theology was the intermediate 
stage through which so many were conducted by a gradual 
process to a belief in that gospel which had been the object of 
their contempt. Schleiermacher himself experienced a somewhat 
similar transition, his views previous to his death becoming far 
more definite and scriptural. The portraiture of the Christian 
faith which he produced was of service likewise as an example of 
earnestness united with charity. He sacrificed in many instances 
solidity to extent, and truth to love. But it is frequently re- 
quisite that some men should go too far to induce others to pro- 
ceed far enough. He appears to have foreseen some such attack 
on Christianity as that made by Strauss. Had he lived he would 
doubtless have entered the lists against him, though prepared to 
make many concessions altogether unjustifiable. 

True to his fundamental principle, Schleiermacher never replied 
to any attack made upon his theology by the adherents of the 
current systems of philosophy. He was only careful to show that 
his theological opinions could not be incorporated into their 
results, or translated into their terminology. He stood in opposi- 
tion to the speculative school inasmuch as he laid the foundation 
of his theology in the feeling. This process the speculatist of 
course repudiates, since he has shenieied consciousness for 
intuition. He endeavours to deduce the being of the universe 
from the being of God. Enquirers of this class, starting with a 
common principle, pursue different paths; some, with Schelling, 
supposing a kind of fall from the absolute resulting in the 
universe ; others, with Hegel, regarding it as a step in advance 
out of the indefinite tow: the more real. It is not a little 
curious to observe, that the speculations of the ancient Gnostics 
were divided in a similar way; Basilides, with his holy Ogdoad 
and magical Abraxas, lamented the incoming of evil in the 
downward process first in the formation of our world; and Her- 
mogenes, on the other side, traced to the immediate operation 
of God the elaboration of matter into ordered beauty—the de- 
velopment of the Hyle into Cosmos. 
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Schleiermacher was attacked in his turn by that philosophical 
Ishmael, Hegel. He had assailed the Rationalists as removi 

God too far: their vanity, he would say, banished the Infinite 
beyond cognizance. His absolute Idealism had no mercy for 


‘subjective Rationalism.’ Not less did he on the junction 
between the Infinite and the finite as it was believed in by the 
Supranaturalist. Here were certain bridges across the gulf— 
Revelation, Miracle, &c. These he stigmatized as mere finite 
ideas. He pitied the theologian who could not see that histo 
was the ‘eternal incarnation of God ;’ that the Fall was an epoc 
of progress—the foundation of personality—and that Paradise, 
rior to its occurrence, could have been no better than ‘a park 
or wild cattle.’ The Identity of Schelling he called the night of 
philosophy —‘a dark in which all cats are grey.’ To the im- 
mediate of the Romanticists—feeling, he opposed his mediate— 
thought. ‘The dog,’ said he, ‘is the best Christian, if Schleier- 
macher’s absolute-dependence theory be true.’ Feeling he repre- 
sents as the lowest of our faculties—a mere capacity for recep- 
tion. It was in his view susceptibility only, it might be good 
or evil; it was a chaos until the pomp. thought had fashioned 
it into shape. Here, however, it has pleased him to overlook 
entirely the distinction drawn by Schleiermacher between the 
higher and lower consciousness. It is not true, moreover, even 
as regards the sensuous feelings, that we possess them in the 
same way as the brutes. Man does not perform even the most 
ordinary functions of life, like them, from mere instinct. 

We must now advert to the position occupied by Schleier- 
macher as a biblical critic. The active cultivator in a civilized 
country seldom bestows much attention on those plants which 
the land would produce in a state of nature. We have expelled 
the native produce of our island, and colonized it with vegetation 
of foreign growth. Fruits native to Persia and Armenia, Cara- 
mania and Syria, fill our fields and our gardens. It has been 
thought the triumph of enlightened criticism in modern days 
that it pursues a similar course, though with a result as evil in 
the spiritual as it is advantageous in the natural world. The 
Rationalist commentator overlooks or eradicates what he finds, 
and substitutes for the rose and the vine of scripture what he 
brings—the prunus spinosa, or bramble. Thus the Hegelian 
accounts it the glory of a commentator to show how the simple 
——- of the word of God may be made the receptacle of his 
philosophical ideas. In attributing to their authors opinions and 
intentions which they never entertained, and in detecting pro- 
found mystery in what was obvious, these critics have outdone 
the commentaries of Averrhoes on Aristotle, the theological 
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expositors of the Romance of the Rose, and even those of their 
own countrymen whose acumen has discovered Guelphs and 
Ghibelines beneath the Nibelungen and the Amelungen of the 
old German epic. Schleiermacher takes a prominent place 
among those who have pursued the investigations of what the 
Germans call the higher criticism. Verbal or practical ex- 
position he seldom attempted, but he loved to try his skill in 
that art of critical divination which seeks to separate, on internal 
grounds, the spurious from the genuine in the New Testament 
canon. He has displayed much ingenuity; the well-covered 
assumption, the plausible hypothesis, the skilfully directed ob- 
jection, evince the dexterity and the scholarship of the critic— 
but the results are worse than useless. Even those who have 
been sanguine with respect to the advantages of investigations 
so conducted have confessed, that here the commentator has been 
more successful in the display of himself than in the examination 
of his author. Classical scholars have admired the labours of 
Schleiermacher in this department; but such praise is of a very 
equivocal description. The records which relate to Christ, and 
the stories concerning Romulus, are not to be assigned to the 
same category. Schleiermacher criticised the gospels in the 
spirit of Niebuhr, and the epistles in the spirit of Bentley. It 
was obviously a rule with Schleiermacher to presuppose in his 
author a strictly logical course of thought and manner of expres- 
sion. He forms an ideal of the way in which Paul would think 
and write, and employs this as a test. But he was deficient in 
that faculty requisite to enter into the character, spirit, and cir- 
cumstances of another, so essential to the task he undertook. 
The consequence is, that he requires Paul the Apostle to think 
and write constantly after the manner of Schleiermacher the 
dialectic. A writer may be distinguished generally for closeness 
of reasoning, but surely allowance should be a for suscepti- 
bilities, where the heart as well as the understanding has its 
share, and which will not always be found reducible to a standard 
coolly and elaborately preconceived. Yet of not a few passages 
thus wrought in fire Schleiermacher stands in doubt. Such an 
arbitrary course finds at once a parallel and a practical refutation 
in that egregious failure, the critique of Bentley on the Paradise 
Lost. ‘The Rationalist critic has commonly approached his 
task as destitute of taste for religion as was the Aristarchus of 
Cambridge of taste for poetry. Many of these classical scholars 
have been little better able to apprehend aright the allusions to 
Hebrew ritual and Hebrew poetry, than was Bentley to appreciate 
the references, so frequent in Milton, to the poets of Italy and 
the romance of the Middle Age. But neither German nor 
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—— critic could venture openly to im the author him- 
self. Accordingly, a man of anh a kind of whipping-boy, is 
created for the occasion. Bentley assumes the existence of some 
friend of the blind poet, to whom he entrusted the overseeing of 
the press, and — that he and the bookseller between them 
‘ brought out the first edition polluted with such monstrous faults 
‘as are beyond example in any other printed book.’ But this is 
not all, this imagined editor is accused of having interpolated 
numerous verses of his own. Similarly, the critics of the Scrip- 
tures have always at hand some imaginary collector of anecdotes 
and legends, too easy of belief; or some transcriber, too un- 
scrupulous, on whose negligence, credulity, or fraud, the blame 
may be thrown, and any passage explained away as a myth or 
rejected as a forgery. 

It has been generally remarked that Lutheranism tends to 
make theology the affair of theologians exclusively, while Cal- 
vinism, wherever it has prevailed, has diffused a theological taste 
and culture among the people. In this respect the practice of 
Schleiermacher resembled the results of Lutheranism as much as 
his theory leaned towards the doctrines of Geneva. He wrote 
for theologians. To direct the student of divinity, to contribute 
towards rendering the ministerial body an order of men more 
harmonious and more enlightened, was the work of his choice. 
He was not the first who attempted to improve the arrangement 
and the method adopted in the several branches of theological 
science. But a great advance beyond anything that had pre- 
viously existed, was made in Schleiermacher’s ‘Plan of Theological 
Study.’ This book, concise to a fault, (an error not frequent 
with his countrymen, whose books, like their miles, are the 
longest in Europe,) little more than a string of aphorisms, and 
much in need of the notes he subsequently added, signally dis- 
played his remarkable power, at once of generalization and 
analysis. In his conception of theology, as a whole, he was 
before his contemporaries. Results since realized have gone 
some way to confirm the epithet, ‘ prophetic,’ which his admirers 
applied to these masterly outlines. To Schleiermacher the theo- 
logy of Germany is indebted for the introduction of that syste- 
matic union between doctrinal and practical theology which 
Professor Nitzsch has laboured with such ability to develop in 
his recent work on practical theology. Before his time the 
divines of Germany had not assigned to practical theology its 
due place as the contemplated result and consummation of the 
systematic. Schleiermacher sought to separate from doctrinal 
theology, the metaphysical and philosophical elements which long 
usage had mixed up with it. In his nomenclature, exegesis, 
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ecclesiastical history, and dogmatical theology, are all classed to- 
gether as parts of historical theology. This is not surprising in 
the case of one who regarded a system of theology as properly 
nothing more than the annals of devout experience. The events 
of this experience he found in the growing life of the Christian 
church, from its commencement until now. Thus the exposition 
of Scripture, and the biography of the church as a whole, are the 
data whereon to build a theological system. We believe that a 

tem of theology should be more than such a mere record, and 

t not Scripture and the ‘evangelical church,’ but Scripture 
alone must supply the material. 

The independence and the ability which characterized the 
sketch were not less conspicuous in the lectures. Schleiermacher 
was accustomed to lecture with merely a slip of paper before him, 
on which the main topics of discourse were indicated. The 
students—in admiration of that affluence of thought and facility 
of language with which he displayed a subject in its process, pre- 
senting it in changing cts and successive stages, and, when 
it seemed exhausted, ir sa opening ‘a deeper depth’—were 
accustomed to call him the idea-spinner. His manner as a lec- 
turer was monotonous. It is alll that, on one occasion, when 
some of his auditors were indulging their mirthful propensities, 
he administered a brief reproof in a tone so similar to the de- 
clamatory manner of the lecture itself, that several of the inge- 
nuous youth were found to have recorded it duly in their note- 
books, as a part of their theological course. His great acquire- 
ments were not apparent in his ordinary intercourse. He was 
not more averse to ostentatious quotation in his books than to 
self-display in his conversation. With the students he usually 
conversed merely on the common topics of the day. Only when 
the occasion demanded, and when the absence of reserve in the 
questioner called for a similar freedom in the reply, did he lay 
aside this affected indifference. He had a penchant for repre- 
senting himself as merely one of the many. Like Socrates, he 
was fond of conversing with tradesmen and operatives, and of 
enjoying a little good-humoured irony in his character of a simple 
inquirer. 

To his duties as professor, were added those of a preacher and 
a pastor. In the last-named capacity his services were restricted, 
almost entirely, to occasional catechizing, and the preparation of 
youth for confirmation. He was open to receive visits, but he 
could find no time for that perambulatory dissipation which is 
frequently understood as pastoral duty. That he should at the 
same time have written for the public, lectured to his class, and 
preached to his congregation, producing so much in amount, and 
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of such excellence, constitutes an example of systematic assiduity, 
which might cause many a man who is no idler, to feel anything 
but self-satisfied at the comparison. 
The sermons of Schleiermacher occupy four thick and closely 
printed volumes. They and the Theology reciprocally illustrate 
each other. The language employed in them respecting the 
Redeemer, is such, that the reader is scarcely anywhere reminded 
that the preacher did not hold His divinity in the orthodox 
sense. e critical doubts of Schleiermacher with respect to 
of the canon, did not affect his quotation of Scripture. He 
very seldom, however, selects a text from the Old Testament. 
His earlier sermons are too exclusively ethical in their character; 
in his treatment of the theme suggested, he frequently turns 
aside to some minor topic, some collateral difficulty, or to an 
analogy comparatively irrelevant. The majority of his discourses, 
and especially those of later date, are of a very superior order. 
They contain thus much of Gospel-truth, that man is invariably 
spoken of as needing redemption, and all is rendered subordinate 
-to the proclamation of Christ as our Redeemer. He is most 
fond of dwelling on the union of each individual, and of the 
church as a whole, with Christ, the true vine, the head of the 
body, the corner-stone of the edifice. It is his general object to 
animate his auditory afresh with the joyous consciousness of 
their fellowship with Christ and with each other. He dwells 
with delight on the wisdom and the love which accounts each 
Christian an essential part of the community of the saved, and 
causes all to work together for the good of each and of all, 
equally and at once. The style of the sermons is grave and 
unadorned; the rhetoric of his earlier writings never reappears: 
the peroration is usually animated and devotional, not unfre- 
uently a direct supplication to the Deity: the main body of 
the discourse argumentative and didactic, rather than hortatory. 
They contain not a little that is exegetically valuable. Schleier- 
macher displays considerable skill in deducing instruction from 
the attendant circumstances of a narrative, and in applying these 
less obvious lessons to Christian practice in daily lite. Thus the 
history of our Lord’s intercourse with the disciples in the days 
of his flesh, furnishes him with a copious variety of analogies, 
suggestive of instruction and comfort to His fhilewen of the 
present time. These sermons found many imitators, who imitated, 
as usual, their defects. But in numerous cases the evangelical 
preacher was stimulated by their example to venture on a wider 
range of thought, and to aim more at the conveying of information 
as well as the revival of devout feeling. These discourses showed 


how high an order of ability might find in the sermon adequate 
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scope for its effort, and how little that kind of composition 
need necessarily consist of the meagre common-place drilled in 
the trite division. They labour under one serious defect,—well- 
calculated, as most of them are, to interest the believer, there is 
nothing in them tending directly to awaken the irreligious. 
Schleiermacher appears to have presupposed the existence of 
genuine religion in all whom he pe swe These compositions 
are characterized for the most _ by the excellencies of thought 
rather than of expression. The sentences are often lengthy, 
seldom obscure. The almost total want of quotations from the 
Old Testament has deprived them of a warmth they could ill 
spare. The constitution of Schleiermacher’s mind,—altogether 
western, knew little sympathy with oriental modes of thought. 
He could follow Paul in his argument with the Romans; he 
failed to appreciate the sublimity of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The sermons of Tholuck are superior in poetry and pathos; 
- orgs more fervour, but less depth of thought. Tholuck, 
with his glowing diction and solemn earnestness of manner, is 
better fitted than we can imagine Schleiermacher to have been, 
to carry with him an auditory, and to interest and impress the 
careless. Schleiermacher was gifted with such a rapidity in the 
operations of thought, and enjoyed so complete a mastery of 
language, that he never required more time to prepare for the 
sermon, or the lecture, than that necessary for a thorough con- 
sideration of the matter in hand. He resembled Robert Hall 
in this respect, being able to think out his entire subject without 
resorting to the use of the pen. But he did not equal the 
~~ divine in the-power of then determining, and retaining 
in his memory, the very words of a discourse. The text would 
be selected, and the topics it suggested would occupy his thoughts 
at various intervals during the week. On Saturday evening the 

divisions were written down, and he trusted to the moment for 

the precise shape which the thoughts thus prepared should 

assume. He commenced in a deliberate and somewhat colloquial 

tone of voice, increasing in rT and vehemence towards the 

close. ‘I heard him,’ says Dr. Liicke, ‘for several years every 

‘Sunday. He was always himself, always attractive by his pecu- 

‘liar treatment of the text, the freshness of his thonghts, his 

‘methodical arrangement, and flowing diction. I never knew 

‘him fall into an inaccuracy, or find it necessary to correct any 

‘expression. When not wholly occupied by the thoughts he was 

‘presenting, I had opportunity repeatedly to admire the skill with 

‘which, in spite of his tendency to involved periods, he always 

‘contrived to secure the precise word he needed,—and to retain 

‘unbroken the clue of thought which was to conduct him to the 
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‘conclusion he had in view.* This facility was obtained by 
degrees. He began by ceasing to write the close of his sermons, 
and proceeded, step by step, till he was able to extemporize even 
the unimpassioned exordium. 

The later works of Schleiermacher were almost all of them 
occasional and controversial pieces, called forth by the various 
disputes which arose on the question of Ecclesiastical Reform, 
-A pamphlet which he published in 1804 pointed out with an 
unsparing hand the abuses of the establishment, and advocated 
the union of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The union 
which had become so desirable was effected, and the reform so 
requisite was headed by the king himself. But in the very 
quarter whence the good came were the seeds of a formidable 
evil. ‘Che Agenda, issued from the royal cabinet in 1822, opened 
the theological trenches on the momentous question—how far, if 
at all, may the secular power prescribe to the church? Augusti, 
Malbsihcke, and Ammon, appeared as combatants in behalf of 
the temporal authority; Schleiermacher, under the name of 
-Pacificus Sincerus, maintained the cause of ecclesiastical freedom. 
When once engaged in controversy, he threw his whole soul into 
the conflict; he was witty, sarcastic, and ironical; he made man 
enemies, and the reaction was painfully felt by himself. He 
could not, like Priestley, write a bitter pamphlet as a relief to his 
system, and, leaving the venom to rankle in the mind of the 
object of his satire, go his way lightened and rejoicing. 

In person Schleiermacher was diminutive and humpbacked 
‘A head of unusual size, and large flashing eyes, gave indication 
of the power of the mind inhabiting the deformed body. Unlike 
many to whom nature has thus denied external advantages, he 
was generous and charitable. A considerable element of pugna- 
city m his disposition was associated in him, as in every noble 
mind, with a yet stronger love of fair play. Always ready to 
acknowledge ability and goodness, it gave him pleasure to defend 
them. A mere personal dispute or a literary controversy could 
‘not have summoned him from his repose in the decline of life; 
but he thought the prosperity both of the church and of the stat¢ 
‘at hazard, and, in the old Roman spirit, felt that he ought not to 
be wanting to the common weal. A constitution naturall 
delicate he strengthened by exercise, so as to become distin 
guished among literary men for his feats as a pedestrian. He 
rose early and sat late. After an evening protracted to a late 
hour among a circle of friends, whom he had enlivened by hi 
conversational powers, he would rise before six on the following 
‘morning for his lecture. 

* Stud. u. Kritik, 1834. Heft 4. 
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ay The importance of the service Schleiermacher was destined to 
1s, | ender has become signally apparent in the religious crisis at 
en | present agitating Germany. Had he never appeared to restrain 
the sceptical tendencies of one party, and to enlighten and 
2m fj stimulate the activity of another, the orthodox clergy in Germany 
us would now find themselves completely alone. Few in numbers, 
m. and deficient in influence, their prospects must have been of the 
an oe description. But the recent convocation at Wittenberg 
shown that a body of men far stronger than themselves are 
ion | prepared to coalesce with them. The great majority of that 
.so | assembly consisted of men who, having early embraced the 
ery = of Schleiermacher, had all of them a leaning, more or 
ess strong, towards orthodoxy. But though there were few of 
ned | these divines who did not subsequently approach evangelicism 
r, iff} still more nearly than their master had done, the strictly orthodox 
asti, fj regarded them generally with a jealous distrust. Now, however, 
if of § they will make common cause against a common antagonist,— 
» off} the infidelity so prevalent. This coalition will be no ies ulti- 
om. § mately beneficial than it is at present expedient. The rigidly 
into} orthodox will become more liberal: the excesses of scepticism 
yanyf) will warn, and intercourse with their new fricnds will evangelize, 
Hef} those farthest from orthodoxy. 
> his But Germany requires no second Schleiermacher. She now 
f the} needs a man, or rather many men, of a very different de- 
scription. When he appeared, the head-quarters of infidelity 
*ked. lay still among the higher and educated classes. It prevailed 
ation whe 
nlikef himself authorized in extolling knowledge and depreciating 
s, he faith. The early Rationalists had been content to leave religion 
igna-§ where it was for the common people. Among them, however, 
noblef indifferentism was almost universal. But now Hegel is popu- 
dy tof larized, and comfortless poverty is instructed in a ster tat 
efendj atheism. ‘The workman and the artisan are ready to meet the 
couldf believer in God and immortality with some current philosophical 
lifes} reply. The last state is worse than the first. These evils 
» statee must be encountered on their own ground. The German theo- 
not tq logians have been too long men of theory only. Now practical 
urally effort is indispensable, and that not of the kind made by Schleier- 
listing macher, among the universities and the clergy, but effort among the 
. Hq masses of the people. Not that _— is to be deprived of 
a latq erudition. The religious men of Germany have learnt the lesson 
by hig which such a separation is sure to teach. All remember how an 
lowing illiterate asceticism left the successors of Arndt, Spener, and Franke 
defenceless before the assaults of Semler, Baumgarten, and 
Michaelis. Schleiermacher did not, with the transcendentalist, 
AA2 


rever there was culture enough to allow a man to think. 
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virtually deny a historical christianity. He did not, with the 
Unitarian, regard Christ as an example only. Yet he failed 
to apprehend evangelical truth in its fulness and its certitude. 
His system, with its arbitrary treatment of scripture, and its 
oscillation between the sceptical and the mystical, occupies, by 
its very nature, an intermediate position. He himself, at the 
last, would scarcely have claimed for it more. As a step in the 
progress towards a belief at once more positive and more reason- 
able, the service it has rendered is great. As a system of 
faith definite and complete, it cannot maintain its ground. But 
that man has earned no common praise of whom it can be said 
that, but for the preparation his labours afforded, many good and 
learned men would never have attained the belief they now 
enjoy. Though the theology of Schleiermacher should be a 
continuing city for no man, it has been a hospice for multitudes 
whom it has received, sheltered, and invigorated on their upward 
journey towards the Truth. But to reduce our English theology 
to his standard,—which some persons among us, we are sorry to 
see, appear disposed to do,—would be to send us back to an im- 
mature and mischievous style of thinking which Germany itself 
is fast outgrowing. ‘The position of Schleiermacher was one of 
advance in his own day, and in Germany; it would be one of 
retrogression at present, and in England. In our passion for 
progress, it behoves us to be careful that we do not mistake the 
ro Change and onwardness are not identical. 


Art. II. (1.) Report of the Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bombay, to inquire into the Extent and Causes of the 
alleged Decline in the Cotton Trade, &c.| Ordered, by the 
House of Commons, to be printed, 21st July, 1847. 

(2.) Two Letters on the advantages of Railway Communication in 
Western India. By T. WitutaMson, Esq., C.S., late Revenue 
Commissioner, Bombay. London: 1846. 

(3.) Papers illustrative of the Prospects of the Great Indian Pen- 
insular Railway Company. Bombay: 1846. 

(4.) Free Trade and the Cotton Question, with reference to India; 
being a Memorial from the British Merchants of Cochin to the 
Right Honourable Sir John Hobhouse, Bart., M.P., with a 
letter, c. By Francis Carnac Brown, Esq. London: 1847. 


Tue Report at the head of this paper proceeds from a committee 
of merchants and civilians, selected by the local government, to 
inquire into the notorious falling off in the Bombay cotton trade, 
and to suggest remedies. The chief authors are understood to 
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have been Mr. Frere, now resident at the Court of Satara, and 
Mr. R. W. Crawford, an eminent Bombay merchant. The 
subject matter of the Report is well considered, the remedies 
suggested are simple and practicable, and the whole is free from 
the original sin of prolixity, inherent in most Indian documents. 
This Report is also fortunate, inasmuch as it relates to a subject 
just now as interesting to England as to India; it has, in con- 
sequence, been called for by the House of Commons, and has 
thus escaped being buried alive in the archives of Leadenhall- 
street. 

Since the appointment of the above committee in 1846, the 
state of the cotton trade of Great Britain has been such as te 
cause great and very reasonable anxiety. The high price of 
cotton wool, combined with the scarcity of food, undoubtedly 
contributed largely to the recent crisis, and to the general dis- 
tress that has accompanied it. The present, therefore, seems a 
fitting opportunity for pointing out the importance of the Indian 
market to Great Britain, and the prodigious extent to which it 
isin the power of the Indian Government, by the adoption of 
certain very obvious measures, to benefit both this country and 
that under their sway. ; 

Sydney Smith said, ‘ that the weaving of calico seemed to be 
the great object for which the Anglo-Saxon race was created.’ 
The weaving of wool, from the days of Edward III., had “ene 
to be marked out by nature as the great staple of English in- 
dustry, fostering both the agricultural and manufacturing energies 
of the country. Flax also long vied with wool in commercial 
importance. But at present the woollen and the linen manu- 
factures, compared with that of cotton, shrink almost into in- 
significance. Every pulsation in the great heart of Manchester 
is felt directly by every petty artery in the body politic of 
England between Trent and Tay, and indirectly over the whole 
empire. ‘Let Glasgow flourish,’ being interpreted, means, 
‘Success to the Cotton Trade.’ The first regular railway was 
constructed to meet the wants of the Lancashire cotton spinners; 
and for the same end was devised the locomotive steam engine. 
Cotton is of more consequence to Great Britain than any other 
raw produce, excepting corn, and, perhaps, iron. Indeed, a 
proper supply of cotton wool, of good quality and at a cheap 
rate, may be shown to be a matter of more vital concern to the 
northern Englishman than even cheap corn. Even the great 
landowner, affected by wide and conflicting interests, is most 
tenderly alive to this. The head of the house of Stanley, for 
example, landlord wholly, or in great part, it is said, of the town 
of Bury, will, if the cotton trade continue to thrive, draw from 
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that town, at no distant period, a revenue exceeding that of his 
broad agricultural domains told three times over. The real 
sceptre of Britannia, abolished by no Salique law, is the distaff; 
ai we assure M. Michelet we are not ashamed of it. Unlike 
the ‘lilies’ of France, the boast of Saxon England is that she 
does ‘ toil and spin.’ The cotton plant is indigenous in both the 
eastern and western worlds. Cotton cloth was found in the 
sepulchres of the Incas of Peru, and specimens were presented 
by Cortes to Charles V. But the fabrics of eastern Asia had 
been not only woven, they had been widely known and esteemed, 
long before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. The climate and 
soil of India favoured the growth of the plant. The habits of the 
people, averse from active exertion, and delighting in sedenta 
occupations, were suited to the labours of the loom. Moussoul, 
in Mesopotamia, Calicut, on the Malabar Coast, gave in remote 
times the names, now universal, of ‘ muslin’ and ‘ calico’ to their 
local manufactures. Baroach (Barygaza), on the Nerbudda, was, 
even in the classical era, a great mart for cotton goods. The 
looms of Surat contributed largely to the ‘ wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind.’ Masulipatam was renowned in the days of Marco Polo 
for the fineness of its fabrics; and the light webs of Dacca, pro- 
duced from a variety of the cotton plant said to have grown near 
the Burrampooter, were likened by the poets of Hindostan to 
‘woven wind.’ A century has not passed since these eastern 
manufactures were in request over the whole world, and sold for 
enormous prices. The cotton plant, indeed, had been introduced 
by the benefactors of the East, the Mussulmans, together with 
the cultivation of rice, the sugar cane, and the mulberry, as early 
as the tenth century, into Spain, and at a later period into 
Egypt, the Levant, the Barbary States, and along the coast of 
Guinea; and it was also cultivated in the West Indies, soon 
after their colonization by Europeans. But nowhere had any 
fabric been yet manufactured at all comparable to those of India. 
A change, however, was at hand; and one, for magnitude and 
suddenness, without example even in the eventfal history of 
manufactures or commerce. 

The northern counties of England have ever been famous for 
their painstaking character, and the strength and courage of their 
inhabitants. Nature had also suited the soil to those who inherit 
it: coal and iron below the surface, water power upon it, a suf- 
ficiency of good grass and corn land, navigable rivers and con- 
venient ports, encouraged for centuries first the woollen, and 
afterwards the linen, trade. 

It was not until the latter half of the last century that the men 
of Lancashire, encouraged by the steam engine, took in earnest 
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to the manufacture of cotton. It was a bold adventure—Lan- 

cashire against the Eastern World. On the one side was a trade 
established from the beginning of history, and manufactures of a 
fineness even now scarcely surpassed. e Hindoos drew their 
material from their own fields, the English had to seek and trans- 
port it from beyond the Atlantic. Nor was India wanting in 
other natural advantages. She possessed coal, iron, water-power, 
in great abundance; but her children were without energy. 
Her coal and iron remain to this day treasures almost unsunned. 
The rivers of her vast peninsula, broad, deep, and commonly 
perennial, are employed to no advantage. Galike the petty 
streamlets of Lancashire, whose every foot of fall is turned to 
account, the Khrishna and the Godavery roll their vast volume 
of waters idly and unprofitably to the sea. They feed no canal, 
fertilize no meadow, turn no mill, no trading vessel is borne upon 
their bosom. 

The Indian weaver, with his feet in a trench in the ground, 
and the bar of his loom fastened between two palm trees, em- 
ploys probably the same means that were employed by his fore- 

ers, when the islands of the west were yet unpeopled, and 
Celt and Saxon existed only in the loins of their Indian an- 
cestry. The Hindoo is singularly deficient in mechanical in- 
vention; he has no ental science; but, above all, he wants 
that truth and honesty in his own bosom, and that confidence in 
the good faith of his neighbour, without which no nation can 
become permanently successful in arts, in commerce, or even in 
arms; and to the possession of which, far more than to its direct 
cern force, the empire of the English in India owes its 
stability. 

To coalie cotton cloth it is necessary, first, to twist the floccu- 
lent produce of the plant into a thread, or yarn, and secondly, to 
weave this yarn into a fabric. The distaff, and the handloom, 
by which these two processes were effected, are probably, after 
the potter’s wheel, the oldest machines in the world. In 1764, 
rather under four million pounds of cotton wool reached Eng- 
land. After this, the amount quickly increased; and it soon 
became evident that the population would be found insufficient 
to spin in the ordinary way any great quantity of the wool, or to 
weave it into cloth when spun. If Lancashire intended to do 
more than supply England, it was certain that some more rapid 
and more economical process than that in use must be found. 
Great inventions are due as much to the age as to the individual; 
hence ee commonly appear when there is a general demand for 
them, and are often produced from many independent sources 
about the same time. Public attention had not long been turned 
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to the insufficiency of the old distaff and loom, before the in- 
ventions of Hargraves (1767), Arkwright (1769), and Crompton 
(1776), were brought successively into operation. The ‘jenny’ 
of Hargraves, and the ‘frame’ of Arkwright, and finally, the com- 
bination of the two in the ‘ mule jenny’ of Crompton, spun the 
raw material into yarn, and panes one girl to do the work of 
above one hundred of the old distaffs. To meet the demand 
thus created, a machine was then invented for cleansing and 
preparing the raw material; and to weave into a fabric the 
material so cleansed and spun, Cartwright (1785—1792), pro- 
duced the power-loom. Without the cleansing machine it would 
have been difficult to supply the mule jenny with the proper 
material in sufficient quantity ; and without the power-loom it 
would have been impossible to weave into cloth the quantity of 
yarn which the mule jenny had spun. 

Before the American war, the cotton wool imported into Great 
Britain was grown chiefly inthe West Indies, or the Levant. In 
1753 about 700,000 lbs. reached Great Britain from Jamaica; 
and other imports followed from Barbadoes, Dominica, and 
Antigua. This supply, however, was irregular, and never very 
considerable. 

Cotton does not seem to have been known as an American 
production until late in the last century. In 1784 an American 
ship was detained at Liverpool on the ground that eight bags of 
cotton in her cargo could not be of American growth. In 1792 
a clause was admitted by Mr. Jay into a treaty between England 
and America, to the efit, that no cotton should be imported 
into the former country from the latter. The American senate 
refused to ratify the clause; not that they could have had, any 
more than their minister, any idea of the future importance of 
eotton culture to the States. 

Of these, Georgia and Carolina were the first to enter the 
market. After a few years, cotton cultivation in the West Indies 

ve way to that of sugar and coffee; and England became, as 
she still remains, dependent upon the slave states of the Union 
for the material for her principal manufacture. For some time 
American exports were confined to cotton grown near the sea— 
Sea Island ; the ‘upland’ cotton being short in the fibre, or staple, 
and presenting peculiar difficulties in the separation of the seeds 
from the wool. This was formerly effected by setting a large 
bowstring in vibration in contact with the wool, which, openin 
the knots in the fibre, rendered easy its separation from the onik 
About 1793, Mr. Eli Whitney invented a machine called the 
‘saw gin,’ which, by drawing the cotton fibre through a sort of 
grate, produced the same result much more rapidly and effec- 
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tually. The benefits of this invention to America were immense; 
and as it came into use, the cultivation of upland cotton ex- 
tended over Georgia, Alabama, and much of the broad and 
fertile valley of the Mississippi, in the lower part of which a 
variety of the plant was indigenous. In 1794, the cotton crop 
of the United States was already estimated at four millions of 
wna In 1834, when the total produce of the cotton world 
ad reached nine hundred millions of pounds, above one half of 
it had become American, being the produce of a cultivation 
which had sprung up in less than 50 years. 


‘Cotton,’ says Mr. Seabrook, a South Carolina planter, ‘from its 
exchangeable value, and constituting as it does more than one half of 
our exports, has greatly accelerated the growth and flourishing con- 
dition of the Plantation States, aided to build up the prosperity of 
their political associates (the other States), and added vastly to the 
wealth and greatness of the Union. Of the total value of the exports 
from the United States in the year 1841, amounting to 106,382,722 
dollars, cotton furnished 54,330,331 dollars, or more than one half. 
The production has increased more than 5,676 times in half a century; 
(Brown, p. 61); and as fast as it increased it found its way to 
England.’ 


In 1785 one bag of cotton, or about 330lbs, was exported into 
Liverpool from the United States, which increased the following 
year to 900lbs. At the end of the century our whole imports 
from the States were fifty millions, which had become about 626 
millions in 1845. In the same year, our total imports from all 
sources were 721,979,963lbs. So enormously had cotton cultiva- 
tion extended, and so complete had become the dependence of 
England upon America. ‘ England,’ we again quote Mr. Sea- 
brook, ‘ now pays to America thirty-five millions of dollars per 
‘annum for a single product of her fields. To keep her in this 
— is a task of easy accomplishment, if commerce be free.’ 


rown, p. 

This marvellous creation has been due to the skill, energy, and 
capital of the American planters, operating upon Sionthieeith 
unfettered by legislative enactments, assisted by slave labour, 
and enjoying a cheap and rapid water communication with the 
ports and with Europe. It was matched by a corresponding 
manufacturing activity in England—which, indeed, it simply 
represented, as supply represents demand. 

Eighty years ago the population of Lancashire was under 
300,000 persons. In 1841 it was 1,667,000. That of Man- 
chester, the cotton capital, in 1774, was about 40,000. In 1841 
it was 296,000. The population of the town is at this time above 
the population of the whole county at the commencement of the 
trade. 
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In 1767 it was doubtful whether 30,000 persons were employed 
directly in the trade. In 1827 there were near a million; and 
in 1837 about a million and a half: while it was estimated that 
the labour of one person had become as productive as that of 
two hundred half a century before. In 1827 Mr. Huskisson 
estimated the total value of the manufactured goods at 36 millions 
sterling, an estimate then perhaps too high, but now surpassed. 
In 1835 the declared value of the cotton exports alone was 
above 22 millions, of which the value of the raw material may 
have been one fourth. At this time the ‘cottons’ amount to 
nearly one half of our whole export trade. Ten years ago it 
was estimated that 68 per cent. of the whole cotton produced in 
the world found its way into Great Britain. After such state- 
ments, it is needless to dwell upon the importance of the cotton 
trade to this kingdom. We pass on to our immediate object— 
the Indian branch of it. And first of the production of the raw 
material. 

The produce of the cotton plant, though including some forty 
or fifty varieties, is classed in commerce under two general 
divisions, called, from the difference in the length of their fibre, 
* long’ and ‘short stapled cottons.’ 

The qualities esteemed in the staple are length, strength, 
delicacy, flexibility, and, in some degree, colour. The three 
first of these are possessed in high perfection by Sea Island, 
Pernambuco, Brazilian, Demerara, and Egyptian cottons, all or 
most of which are known as ‘ long stapled,’ and fetch the highest 
prices in the market. Of Sea Island, or black seed cotton, that 
— on the shores of Georgia is the best. Its fibres are 

m one to two inches long. The plant is said to have been 
introduced from Persia. 

The = cottons, those of Georgia, Carolina, Alabama, and 
New Orleans, are short stapled, as are those of India. The best 
of the Indian cottons possess certain peculiar qualities. The 
are of good colour, take dyes well, and the woven fibre swells 
during bleaching, so as to give substance or ‘body’ to the cloth. 
Madras and Surat cottons are without colour. Those of Siam 
and some of the eastern islands, possess the celebrated nankeen 
tint. 

The quantity of long stapled cotton grown is considerably less 
than of the other variety. It has been much used for the warp 
in fabrics, of which the weft is of short-stapled cotton. Neither 
is it probable that the quantity of the former in the West will 
much increase. The plant requires certain conditions, which 
are more profitably employed in the growth of sugar and coffee. 
Sea Island cotton was grown first in Georgia, in 1786; but the 
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exports of it from the United States, which were in 1805 above 
eight millions of pounds, never rose to thirteen millions, and were, 
in 1843, little above seven. 

The great increase has been confined to the short-stapled 
varieties, which can, with care, be grown over an immense extent 
of country, and which now admit of being cleansed as cheaply 
and effectually as any others. 

The immense internal competition in America produced a 
gradual fall in price. New and more fertile districts were 
brought into cultivation. Cultivators were able, owing to the 
peace, to dispense with keeping large stocks on hand. The 
governments were native and on the spot, and instead of retarding, 
promoted public works. Roads and canals were opened, and 
steamboats launched upon the rivers. By improvements in naval 
architecture and in packing the cotton, — formerly carrying 
only 900lbs. to the ton register, were made to carry 2000lbs. 
The general results have been the vast increase in production, of 
which we have spoken—in 1820 it had gained upon the con- 
sumption,—and a steady declension in its price all over the world. 

Mr. Bates, in 1833, stated that in America 1d. per lb. for 
cotton with the seed, or 4d. per lb. cleansed, paid expenses ; and 
that in the South Western States 5d. was a profitable market 
rate. The cost of conveyance from the cotton grounds to the 
_ seems to have been about }d. per lb., with the freight from 

ew Orleans to England as low as 3d. per lb., and from the 
Atlantic States 4d. to $d. per lb., or, according to Mr. Brown, in 
1845, as low as }d. to 3,d. per lb. In 1837, the prices of Sea 
Island cotton in Liverpool varied between 25d. and 36d., and 
those of Upland Georgia between 11d. and 7d. per lb. These 
_ been recently—the former about 7d. or 8d., the latter 6d. 
per lb. 

The progress of America has not been shared by India. 
India cotton wool has only in very modern times been imported 
into Britain. At its best, it never supplied the market to an 
great extent; but has acted only as a sort of imperfect chec 
upon American prices, and has fluctuated in quantity according 
to the actual or apprehended state of the market. Thus, in 
1810, the Indian imports into Britain were 28,000,000lbs.; in 
1811, 5,000,000; in 1812, 916,000; in 1813, 500,000; and in 
1814, 4,700,000; which number had risen, in 1818, to 87,000,000; 
and in 1832, had again sunk to 38,000,000. In 1845, the imports 
were 55,000,000 of pounds, not above one-twelfth of the whole 
British supply, and of this, Bengal, with 50 or 60 millions of 
inhabitants, sent under 80,000lbs. Fluctuations like these are 
of course most injurious to the cultivation, and can only be 
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remedied by such measures as shall enable the Indian cottons to 
compete more favourably with the cottons of America. The 
effect of American prices upon the Indian market has been to 
bring down Surat cottons from 7d. in 1837, to 4}d. per Ib. at 
the present time. Whether India can, under any circumstances, 
compete with America in the English markets has been doubted, 
we incline to think upon insufficient grounds. It is, however, 
unquestionable that she may secure a very much larger portion 
of the trade than she has hitherto enjoyed; and it appears 
equally certain, that she might, by the same means, from her 
great advantages of situation, secure a vast preponderance in the 
markets of China. 

Mr. Brown, whose pamphlet is marked fourth on our list, writes 
with a bias against the East India Company, which, however na- 
tural, somewhat injures his own cause. He writes, however, man- 
fully, and with a full knowledge of his subject. Referring to the 
competition between the United States and India, as beginning 
about 1786 (the planters of the Southern States did not take up 
seriously the —s cotton wool till four years later), he attributes 
the present state of things to the extravagant prices charged by 
the Company. ‘It was the East India Company who, in 1786, 
‘ sowed the fields of the United States with cotton, by ensuring 
‘ to the grower there, over the native grower in India, a bonus 
‘ of no less than 7d. to 8d. per lb., upon every pound he could 
‘ bring to market in England.’ (p. 14.) We observe, however, 
on turning to Burns’ ‘ Cotton Statistics,’ (p. 14) that the price of 
Uplands, the United States’ cotton answering to Surat, was in 
1793, a somewhat later date no doubt, 13°22d., and in 1795 as 
high as 15-27d. per lb.; while among the cotton papers of 1836 
(p. 15) occurs a letter from the Court of Directors to the 
Ricsauen of Bengal, dated 30th May, 1792,’in which it is 
stated that a consignment of best Guzerat or Ahmood cotton, 
produced in England only 72d. to 103d. per lb., and an illicit 
consignment to Ostend is said to have sold equally ill. Which- 
ever figures may be correct, the policy of the Directors in 
discouraging the growth of Indian cotton as an article of export 
is admitted; since they state that they regard it as evident ‘that 
the article will by no means answer.’ ‘There are two excellent 
i upon ‘Cotton’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ and in the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ We see it stated in the last, ‘ that 
‘ until about the year 1815, it was thought that the cotton wool 
‘ of India, from the shortness of its staple, could not be spun 
‘ with advantage upon our machinery.’ Till 1815, therefore, it 
could have no chance in the English market. Also from 1790 
to 1812, America enjoyed at sea all the advantages of a neutral 
power. This gave her a great start in the cotton trade. 
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The relative importance of the three Presidencies of India, as 
regards the cotton trade, at present, will appear from the followin 
return of exports of cotton-wool from 1833-4 to 1845-6, both 
inclusive :— 


Bombay. . . 13,615,569 
Calcutta. . . . 2,264,278 
Madras . . . . 1,529,143 


” 
” 


17,408,990 ecwt. 


And the exports of the whole of India in that time were 
17,785,914 cwt. (Report, p. 29.) By very much, then, is 
Bombay the most important cotton port of India. The annual 
average value of its share in the above trade has been estimated 
at about a million and a half sterling. In 1834, when the trade 
was thrown open, the exports of raw cotton from British India 
and Ceylon were 32,920,865lbs., and these, in 1841, had risen to 
97,388,153lbs. Looking to Bombay we find 1843-4 the year of 
largest export; 1841-2 that of greatest value. The year 1834-5 
(being the commencement of the open trade) appears the lowest 
in quantity and value; while 1844-5 and 1845-6 were, in both 
respects, much below the average of the three preceding years. 
The first eight months of 1846-7, the current official year, when 
the Report was drawn up, are proportionably much lower than 
any year immediately preceding it; and taking seven years, the 
decline in quantity has been accompanied by a decline in value. 
This state of things is ter true of all India, of which the 
cotton ‘ export of 1845-6 was less in a than the export of 
‘any year since 1840-1 inclusive, and much less in value than 
‘the export of any year in the whole series, and about 25 per 
‘cent. less than the average annual value.—(Report, p. 10.) 
These results are taken from the official records, which, how- 
ever, owing to the wretched management of the Customs depart- 
ment, and the ill-judged parsimony of the government in post- 
poning the erection of a proper custom-house, are not to be 
depended upon. To justify their conclusions, the reporters have 
had recourse to the books of the various screw-houses, in which 
cotton is pressed for exportation: and from a comparison of 
these books with the manifests of the vessels, a more correct 
estimate has been obtained. It appears, that the Bombay 
exports of cotton-wool of 1846 are 15-98 per cent. less than the 
annual average of the whole period since 1834; and 33 per cent. 
less than that of the last six years. As respects value, the 
decrease is still more formidable. The causes of this ruinous 
decline are manifold. Among them are neglect in the cultiva- 
tion and gathering in of the crop; the expense and injury 
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attendant upon its journey to the port; the custom duties with 
which it is burdened; and the heavy and unequal pressure of 
the land-tax. Fortunately, these are all causes to which it is 
possible, and in most cases easy, to apply a remedy, up to a 
certain point. In what position, both positive and relative, the 
Indian cotton trade will then be placed, can only be ascertained, 
— the remedies have been applied and have had time to take 
effect. 

Great Britain and China are the principal markets for the 
raw produce of India; and their purchases are nearly equal, 
In both our sales have fallen off,—Indian produce having been 
beaten out of the fields by that of the United States. The 
cotton markets of Great Britain are open. All raw cotton, 
whencesoever or howsvever brought, enters free from imposts, 
It is in this free competition that America undersells India. 

The system of close trade was fully tried in China: and the 
East India Company have admitted officially, that they failed 
in introducing there our cotton manufactures. In 1819 the 
Americans commenced a China trade, which, in seven years, 
reached an annual value of 190,0002 In twenty-five years it 
had augmented 387 per cent., while that of the East India Com- 
pany had augmente only 23 per cent. At this present time, 
although the East India Company do not trade in cotton, yet the 
Americans are fast absorbing the whole China trade. America 
has not hitherto supplied China with any great quantity of raw 
cotton; but she supplies them with cotton yarn of better quality 
and at a lower price than it can be spun by the Chinese manu- 
facturer from Indian wool, and the injury to the trade is the 
same. It is very clear that all measures intended to open this 
trade, must have for their object an improvement in the quality, 
or a reduction in the cost of production of Indian cotton, or both, 
The raw produce of India, manufactured in China, must be sold 
at least as cheap as the imported manufactures of America. 
Now, what is the state of Indian cotton culture? and what are 
the elements composing its price in the market? The cotton 
plant is cultivated in the north of India at least as high as the 
Sutlej. In Bengal between the 23rd and 30th parallel of north 
latitude; in Madras between the 8th and the 17th; and in 
Bombay, between the 16th and 24th. It seems to thrive onl 
within thirty or, in some cases, forty degrees of the Line. Muc 
depends upon the quality of the wool. The difference in price 
between various samples in the Liverpool market ranges from 
25 to 50 per cent. When Sea Island is at 9d. of 12d. per lb. 
ordinary Surat is at 3d. or 4d.; the first thing to attend to, is, 
the varieties of the cotton plant itself, This done, the quality of 
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the wool depends, no doubt, much upon the accidents of soil and 
climate ; but more upon the care and skill bestowed upon its 
cultivation. The seed should be selected from the best of the 
preceding crop, and be from time to time reinforced by fresh 
seed from other and distant varieties. The ground should be 
laid open to the air and moisture, and the seed drilled, or, 

rhaps, dibbled in. As the young plants rise, they require to 
Be weeded and thinned out, and their redundance of leaf pruned 
away. As the time of ripening approaches, and as each pod 
opens and is about to shed its contents, the wool must be 
— by hand, and quickly deposited upon a clean dry floor. 

en the crop is thus gathered, the wool is to be immediately 

detached from the seeds: gently, so as to injure the fibre as 
little as possible. The wool, thus ‘cleansed,’ is to be packed 
in bales, transported to the port, pressed, and shipped off for the 
seat of manufacture. 

In America all these conditions are carefully attended to, and 
the cleansed wool is conveyed on good roads, or by canals, to 
the port, and thus travels cheaply and without deterioration. 
In India the state of things is just the reverse. The plant is 
supposed to have degenerated from a triennial into an annual. 
The seed is not selected, and neither regularly changed nor rein- 
forced with new seed. In many districts it is sown broadcast. 
The vegetation is peculiarly rank and luxuriant. The young 
plants are suffered to run up into stalk, leaf, and flower, and are 
often neither weeded nor pruned. The pods, instead of being 
emptied, each carefully as it ripens, are gathered rudely, and at 
the same period; so that some of the wool is blown away, some 
falls to the ground, and some is plucked unripe. Both quality 
and quantity are materially affected by such treatment. These 
observations refer chiefly to districts in the hands of native 
farmers. The reporters have taken a more favourable view of 
the present state of things, and are doubtful whether much can 
be done, at any rate suddenly, towards improvement in cultiva- 
tion. Their evidence, however, seems to be chiefly derived from 
English cotton farmers, whose lands are, no doubt, in more cre- 
ditable order. We hold, on the contrary, with M‘Kenzie, Royle, 
Wallich, and Gibson, that there is room for very great improve- 
ment. What the natives want is, that proper seed and proper 
machinery should be supplied, and their crop secured against 
serious damage and deterioration during its transit to the port. 
In this event, they will be found perfectly competent to culti- 
vate cotton with skill and economy; but it is only with these 
important qualifications that we can subscribe to the strong opinion 
expressed by Mr. Mercer, (Brown, p. 48,) the government 
planter, upon this point. 
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Considerable efforts have been made of late years to establish 
American cotton plantsin India. It seems now to be ascertained 
that these, and especially the New Orleans variety, may be 
advantageously introduced in the Southern Dekkan and Coim- 
batore, but that they do not succeed in the Northern districts, 
The indigenous cottons, on the other hand, flourish over the 
whole country, and furnish a wool which, if properly cleaned, 
will always fetch a fair price in a foreign market.* Hence while 
the indigenous cottons may be continued over the north and 
north-west of India, the introduction of American varieties, 
yielding finer wool and of longer staple, should be sedulously 
promoted in the southern territory. This branch of the subject 
is of immense importance to England; since, although foreign 
countries can, and do, supply themselves largely with the coarser 
fabrics, those of a finer texture, and which are manufactured 
from a superior staple, are, up to the present time, chiefly the 
produce Ragland. Indigo exhibits a remarkable instance of 
what may be done by European superintendence. So long as it 
remained, like cotton, a mere native product, it was so bad as to 
be unsaleable. Bengal indigo is now known for its quality in 
every market: and, whereas in 1786 only 245,000lbs. reached 
Great Britain, in 1826 the importation had risen to 7,673,7 10lbs. 

In the next process, that of cleansing, the reporters admit a 
avr of wasteful mismanagement, which there can be no great 
difficulty in correcting. When gathered, the wool is frequently 
piled up ‘on unswept or unplastered floors,’ in order to allow the 
dust and earth to mix with it, to add to the weight. (William- 
son, p. 38.) Here also it is often suffered to remain too lon 
before cleansing; one consequence of which is, that the essentia 
oil exudes freely from the seeds, and discolours the staple. A 
similar injury is produced, to a more serious extent, by the care- 
less way of using the cleansing machine, usually either the foot- 
roller, or churka, or the hand-rollers. By the latter the seeds in the 
wool are crushed; and thus diffuse their oil and moisture, and 

roduce a mouldy and rotten fibre. By unskilful cleansing, also, 
much short and useless ‘ nap’ is created. 

Wool, so grown and cleansed, would be of inferior value even 
were it conveyed to market in the most careful manner. This, 
however, is far from being the case. It is difficult to imagine a 
combination. of circumstances more calculated to diminish the 
value of the cotton than those it meets with in its passage from 
the producer to the port. 

* Dr. Royle, judging from the results of the experimental cotton farms in Gu- 
zerat, the Dekkan, Khandeish, and Dharwar, established in 1829, is strongly of 


this opinion. The produce of these farms, though injured in the cleansing, was 
worth from 63d. to 94d. per Ib. 
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The relative magnitude and actual produce of the cotton dis- 
tricts, of which Bombay is at present the outlet, are shown in the 
following return of raw cotton imports into Bombay Island from 
the interior, from 1834 to 1846, both inclusive :— 


Guzerat ... . . 778,849,308 Ibs. 
Konkun .... . . 899,926,936 ,, 
Malabar and Canara . . . 151,899,582 ,, 
Kutch and Sinde . . . . 70,166,705 ,, 
Other quarters . . . . . 1,484,757 ,, 
(Report, p. 31.) 


The term Guzerat includes Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, and 
Kaira, and the contiguous native states. The Konkun (com- 
mercially) includes Khandeish, Sholapoor, Berar, and Hydrabad, 
the capital of the Nizam. Malabar and Canara ‘aches the 
southern Mahratta country, Belgaum, Dharwar, and the adja- 
cent districts of the Madras Presidency. Kutch includes the 
native states above Kattiewar. 

In the Bombay Presidency the most valuable districts are, the 
southern Mahratta country, Guzerat, Kattiewar, and Kaira. 

Surat and Broach cottons are much esteemed in India, and on 
some rare occasions have sold at as high a price as American 
short-stapled cottons. 

The Cnet cotton—at least the northern portion of it— 

ws, for the most part, at no very great distance from the sea. 
Good roads are, no doubt, much wanted here; but less, on the 
whole, than in the Dekkan. The freight by sea, in native craft, 
to Bombay is about 3 rupees per candy of 7 cwt. for an average 
distance of 250 miles, or from 3d. to 3d. per ton per mile; a low 
rate, and one which, probably, does not admit of material reduc- 
tion. It is the oppressive land-tax which has here kept back 
improvement. 

ith the southern and midland cotton the case is very diffe- 
rent. That classed as ‘ Malabar and Canara,’ for example, is 
grown inland, and has to be transported over considerable dis- 
tances to the sea. ‘The Madras Government has just made 110 
miles of trunk road, leading to the port of Compta, and a great 
benefit has been thus conferred upon the trade of those districts: 
but in the Bombay Presidency, where the Ghauts are steeper, 
and the country is even more impracticable, all aid has hitherto 
been refused. The following details of the charges incurred, in 
1845, upon a candy of 7 cwt. of Dharwar cotton on its way to 
Bombay, will show the expense of carriage; though not the 
injury done to the article by a bad method of conveyance and 
by delay :— 
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Bagging, export duty at Compta, and 
freight thence to Bombay . . . 10 rupees. 
Conveyance from Dharwar to Compta 13 ___s=z, 


23 


Or about 8d. per ton per mile. The original cost of the cotton in the 
country was 50 rupees per candy, or rather above 12d. per lb.— 
(Report, p. 21.) 


The selling price of cotton, on the spot, freed from the seed, 
is, in many parts of India, about 1d. per lb., or as low as the 
rice cited for American cotton with the seed. In some districts 
it sells at higher prices: as in Dharwar, according to the extract 
just quoted. 

The expenses incurred upon the cotton classed as ‘ Konkun; 
are also very high. This cotton may be stated generally as the 
produce of Kandeish, Berar, and the Dekkan, together with a 
part of that exported to Bombay from Surat and Goa, being 
altogether considerably above a third of the Bombay trade. This 
cotton has to travel on an average about 250 miles before it 
reaches the sea, and it has to traverse the Western Ghauts. The 
route taken is necessarily governed by the position of the passes, 
which are few and inconvenient. The Kandeish cotton comes 
down by the valley of the Taptee to Surat. That of Berar, in 
part, through Kandeish, but chiefly by the two routes of the 

ul Ghaut, to Kusseylee, and the Bhore Ghaut, to Panwell, 
ports on the main land, opposite to Bombay. The Dekkan 
cotton, north of Sholapoor, follows the Bhore route; that from 
near Bejapoor comes at present to Goa, or the southern ports, 
The whole of this vast produce would naturally be conveyed by 


central trunk road. 

e East India Company took possession of the Western 
Dekkan on the overthrow of the Mahratta empire in 1818, now 
thirty years ago. ‘The extent of made road,’ says Mr. William- 
son, (p. 29,) ‘along the great trunk lines of communication does 
* not (exclusive of cross roads) exceed 350 miles, and these are 
‘very ill-furnished with cross lines of communication.’ This 
statement, however, though adduced to prove the negligence of 
the ruling powers, is, in truth, far too favourable, if by the term 
‘made road’ is to be understood, as in Europe, a road, bridged, 
drained, and covered with broken stones, so as to be practicable 
throughout for wheel carriages at all seasons. For this is true 
of very little more than the seventy miles of road from Panwell 
to Poona; and even this is so bad, that nobody travels upon it in 
a private carriage. Sir Thomas McMahon, when Commander- 
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in-Chief, had his carriage rolled over an unguarded precipice 
and broken to pieces. The other roads are either without 
regular bridges or culverts, or are not covered with broken 
stone; and in no other a or presidency would they be 
dignified with the title of a ‘ road.’ 

he Poona, or Bhore road, and another of greater length, but 
not oy practicable throughout all seasons, over the Thul Ghaut, 
are the only two tolerable passages across the Western Ghauts, 
and they receive the produce of a country 300 miles long by 
250 broad. Wheel carriages can make their way on the Thul 
road without checks only during the fair season. By far the 
larger share of the traffic on both is carried on upon the backs of 
bullocks, ponies, and camels, but especially the former. The 
cotton is stuffed into packs of about 125lbs each; and a pair of 
these form the load of a bullock. The animals travel in droves, 
from 100 to 1000, or even more, under the conduct of the 
Brinjarries, to whom in many cases they belong, and in whose 
hands is the carrying trade of the country. 

Under ordinary circumstances, these Brinjarry bullocks pick 
up the cotton from the various villages at which it is collected, 
traverse the open country, along routes regulated by the bargains 
made with the farmers of the transit duties, and often, therefore, 
very circuitous, until they reach the great cotton depots, or the 
trunk lines of the trackway, by which they descend the Ghauts, 
and discharge their loads at the sea-shore. This done, they 
either take return loads of piece goods, or other wares, or proceed 
to the Pans to take up salt. In fair weather, when forage and 
water are tolerably abundant, and the means of securing a return 
load easy, this mode of conveyance, though expensive and in- 
jurious to the cotton, is not ruinously so. It is, however, liable 
to, and frequently suffers, very serious disasters. The cotton 
harvest takes place in the interior somewhat earlier than near 

the sea, but everywhere the shortness of the period for ripening, 
"] conveying, and shipping the crop, is a serious evil. The wool 
does not reach the local market before February, and it is not 
cleansed before April. It is therefore a work of difficulty to 
bring the crop into Bombay before the setting in of the rains 
early in June. The pack bullock does not travel, even when in 
Motion, above six and a quarter miles a day, and from lameness 
or disease is often stopped for days together. From Kamgaon 
and Oomrawattee, the principal cotton marts, about sixty days 
are required to convey the crop to the sea. The hot season im- 
mediately precedes the monsoon. To avoid the latter, the bul- 
locks are urged under heavy loads at their greatest speed, at a 
season when water and forage are least abundant, or rather, are 
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very scarce indeed, especially near the sea. The bullock is aslight 
animal, and quite incapable either of carrying an overload, or of 
travelling without a proper supply of food and water. The droves 
descend the Ghauts in thousands, and even tens of thousands, 
drove after drove, pushing on through dense clouds of the minute 
volcanic dust of that district. The wells are few, and low, made 
by the old Hindoo and Mussulman princes, and seldom repaired 
by us. At no season could they supply the wants of such 
numbers. The animals fall and die in scores from drought and 
fatigue, and their carcases are rolled to the road side. At first 
their loads are distributed over the others, but this resource soon 
fails: and after a time the packs of cotton are rolled into the 
enclosure of some neighbouring village, there to take their chance 
of dirt, damp, or pillage, until the Brinjarries can return and take 
them up. The mortality of pack bullocks upon the Ghauts is 
estimated at ten per cent. above that in the plain country, and 
near the salt pans itis much higher. ‘ Hundreds of their carcases,’ 
writes Mr. Fenwick [Williamson, page 35] ‘ are to be met with 
‘ just previous to the monsoon, strewed along the paths they have 
‘ traversed.’ When the droves are caught by the’ monsoon, the 
consequences are even more fatal. The trackways become 
heavy and impassable. The cotton absorbs moisture like a 
sponge, and, becoming double its usual weight, crushes the 
bullock to the ground. The produce is of course utterly spoiled. 

The enormous extent of this bullock traffic may be conceived 
from the fact, that a good cotton crop in the Oomrawattee 
districts alone, loads about 220,000 bullocks; of which, about 
20,000 find their way to Muzapoor to be conveyed by the 
Ganges to Calcutta—the remainder travel westward to Bombay. 
Some varieties ripen earlier than others; and Dr. Royle is of 
opinion, that the crops in general might be brought forward by 
irrigation, so as to allow a longer time for the transit. But the 
grand remedy is a good road. 

The adventures of the cotton are not yet concluded. These 
two roads terminate, the Bhore upon Panwell, the Thul upon 
Kusseylee and Kolsette. Panwell is upon a tide river, which 
falls into Bombay harbour. ‘The wind, during and for some 
time previous to the monsoon, blows steadily from Bombay; and 
the native boats (the unpressed cotton piled several feet above 
their decks) make the passage with great delay and damage 
from the wind and rain. Panwell is a wretched place, in which 
the cholera is frequently raging, and which offers little accom- 
modation, either for shipping the cotton, or housing such of it as 
— arrive after the commencement of the monsoon. 

he terminations of the Thul road are upon a narrow arm of 
the sea, separating Salsette from the main land, and flowing into 
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the top of Bombay Harbour. Keolsette is simply a ferry, where 
a part of the cotton is unloaded and transported across to Salsette, 
there to be re-loaded, and conveyed in carts to Bombay. At 
Kolsette are one or two warehouses, and a small jetty; and here 
such of the cotton as arrives in time is shipped for Bombay, and 
such as is too late is housed for the monsoon. 


‘Cotton,’ says Mr. Fenwick, ‘stored during the monsoon, loses at 
least one-fourth of its value from injury to colour, and rot in the 
bagging ; in addition to which, the expense of storing, watching, and 
interest of money, must be added, making a difference of one-third at 


least, or the difference between a good profit and a heavy loss.’ 
(Williamson, p. 25.) 


It is difficult fully to estimate the effect of this wretched state 
of things. The mere cost of conveyance from Kamgaon to 
Kusseylee Bunder, 276 miles, was, in 1841, as high as 124s. 
upon 252lbs., or about 7.951d. per ton per mile; and the lowest 
rate seems to have been in 1846, when some was conveyed for 
3.101d. per ton per mile. In 1843, out of 5000 loads sent down 
by Messrs. Fenwick, 2000 were dropped upon the road, and the 
remainder arrived at Kusseylee too late to be shipped for Bombay 
before the monsoon. In that year 20,000 loads were left behind 
between one district of Berar and the sea. 

In the Nizam’s country, in which, however, the system of 
cultivation is, on the whole, very superior to that of Bengal, the 
passage of the cotton is still further impeded by the imposition 
of transit duties, averaging at present, between Kamgaon and 
the British frontier, about 5d. per Ib. In 1841, 10,000 loads 
were delayed from this cause so long, that they were obliged to. 
weather out the monsoons, to the ruinous Joss of the owners. 
(Williamson, p. 38.) 

Mr. Chapman, the promoter, almost single-handed, of the 
Bombay railway, and whose labours, continued for four years, 
have very recently been crowned with success, is well known, both 
in India, the Tole House, and Lancashire, for his energy and 
information on the Indian cotton question. In his laborious and. 
accurate report, 7rs. per load, or 22rs. per candy, is assumed as 
about the average cost of conveyance between Kamgaon and 
the sea; and if delay, injury from dirt and weather, from the 
sweat of the bullocks, and from the quantity of cotton eaten by 
them upon the road, be taken into the account, the charges 
amount to about 33rs. per candy, or 1d. per lb. upon an article 
the first cost of which at Kamgaon may be about 14d. per lb. 
What a contrast between this state of things and that in America, 


{| where the cost of transport from the cotton grounds to the port 


of New Orleans, or to the manufactory, has long been not above 
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3d. per lb., and from New Orleans to Boston, about 7,d.; and 
where, in addition to their former facilities, they now have 720 
miles of railway between Charleston and racine right through 
the cotton districts. If, however, a railway were laid from Kam- 
gaon to Bombay, cotton would be conveyed at 23d. per ton per 
mile, or at a reduction of about one-half upon the lowest present 
cost, without delay or deterioration. Mr. Brown, indeed, is of 
opinion (nor does he stand alone in it) that, but for the tax and 
the interference of the Government, good East India cotton 
might be delivered in London or Liverpool at a cost as low as 
O41. to 3d. per lb. This calculation may be too sanguine: but 
it is very clear that the present method of conveyance, by raising 
cost and deteriorating quality, must form one very serious draw- 
back to the Indian cotton trade. There remain, or did very 
recently remain, two others—the customs duties, and the land-tax. 

Until recently, the customs dues upon cotton were collected at 
the ports subordinate to Bombay, or in Bombay; and a draw- 
back was allowed upon all cotton exported from Bombay to 
Europe. The amount of duty so levied between the 1st of May, 
1845, and the 3lst of December, 1846, and subsequently re- 
turned as drawback on shipment to Europe, was 321,509rs. 911; 
or at the rate of about 33,5577. per annum burden upon the 
trade ; seeing that the drawback was seldom received until from 
six to nine months after the payment of the duty. This was 
a cumbrous arrangement, and by the encouragement it gave to 
smuggling, a serious injury to the fair trader in the China market. 
It was put an end to in 1846, and the duty, when the Bombay 
Report was written, was collected on the shipment of the cotton 
for China. 

The annals of commerce record so many foolish acts, that we 
will not undertake to assert the East India Company’s treatment 
of the China trade to be the most foolish act recorded ; but cer- 
tainly it comes very near to it. It has already been stated that 
China divides with Britain the raw cotton of India, and, from the 
proximity of India to China, in that market at least, if not in those 
of Europe, India ought to compete advantageously with the 
United States. 

About twelve years ago the East India Company fixed the 
duty, to which cotton exported to China was echjected, at 12} 
annas per cent., which is supposed to have been considered, at 
that time, as equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent. 
The duty remained unchanged, but the price of cotton fell so 
materially, that it became an impost of from 7 to 10 per cent. 
upon the market value of the produce; the consequence was 
that, as Mr. Crawford justly observes, ‘the most important item 
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‘of produce and of export trade, is, in its raw state, taxed the more 
‘ heavily in proportion to its value, as its circumstances and pros- 
‘pects became worse.—{Report, p. 14.) Since that o_o 
was written, and, as we understand, in consequence of it, thi 
error has been amended. 

The land-tax, also, is a burden which presses unequally, and, 
on the whole, ae on the Bombay cotton trade. The 
great cotton district of Broach exhibits this evil in a striking 
point of view. Here the tax is 9s. 1}d. per acre; in Shoolapoor 
it is only 1s, 28d. The old plan was, to fix the assessment ac- 
cording to an annual valuation of the standing crop. Under a 
later arrangement, the assessment is yihianadl fixed according 
to the average productive powers of the soil. Phis assumes that 
the market price of the produce does not vary, which is far from 
the truth. Tn the case of cotton, the price of which has regularly 
fallen, the amount of the assessment has become ruinous, ‘In 
‘ Broach,’ writes the collector, ‘the Ryott requires a full third of 
‘the produce of his cotton land to reimburse his expenses, but 
‘more than this is necessary to enable him to keep up his stock.’ 
—(Report, p. 18.) When cotton is as low as it has been for 
some time past, he is not reimbursed, and is only saved from ruin 
by remissions. The effect of such a system is very miserable. 
It is true that the cultivator does not, in practice, pay more than 
a proportion short of that which would ruin him. But he never 
knows the state of his resources; and, therefore, is commonly 
improvident. It makes all the difference in the condition of 
the cultivator, whether a given sum be taken from him by a light 
assessment, or by a heavy assessment with remissions. 

The land-tax in India has been likened to rent.* But as 
— the effect upon the country, the levying of rent by an 
ordinary local landlord and by the government, are very different 


* It has been argued that India, owing to the amount of its population and of 
its rent, cannot be expected to compete in the export of cotton, wool, or other raw 
produce, with America. Now it is not true that populous countries never export 
Taw produce. Ireland is an instance; so to a certain extent is Egypt. In the case 
even of England herself, the impediment in the way of our exportation of raw 
produce is probably not so much the pre-occupation of the best soils and the neces- 
sary use of the worse, as the increasing money value of English labour. We can 
export little in consequence, except the things in which the great labourer is the 
steam engine. Upon this distinction, considering that labour in India is worth only 
about twopence a day, and free labour in America three shillings, there can be 
little doubt but that, if the Americans raised their cotton by free labour, India 
could beat them. But they raise it by slave labour. That labour they get nearly 
or quite as cheap as India Aes and having abundance of fertile land, they supply 


Taw produce cheap. If they had not slave labour, their rate of money wages would 
not allow of their exporting much raw produce. We do not believe that any theo: 
of rent—mere rent—or its existence, in point of fact, will be a turning point in their 
possible competition, as exporters of cotton, between America and India. 
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things. In the latter case, sums raised at one end of India are 
spent at the other, or in England. When the Dharwar Ryott 
complained that his crop rotted valueless on the ground for want 
of a road to the sea, a was told that his taxes were needed in 
Scinde, or the Punjaub. 

In all matters of internal improvement, the government is 
almost necessarily worse than the worst landlord. What is here 
said applies with peculiar force to the Broach cotton districts. 
te ae the land-tax has been regulated more equitably, and 
the result has been favourable. An impost on raw produce is 
always objectionable ; but as regards cotton, it has been carried 
so far that an article fetching 67 rupees in the market of Bom- 
bay, has, before now, contributed 47 rupees, in various forms, to 
the state. In Broach the assessment is equal to 70 rupees per 
candy; so that when cotton, as was recently the case in Bom- 
bay, is as low as from 72 rupees to 74 rupees per candy, the 
Ryott necessarily fails, and is supported by Government in the 
form of a remission. It is owing to this injurious tax that 
Guzerat cotton, though so near the sea as to be little dependent 
on roads, has not made greater progress in the European mar- 
ket. The land-tax here oe al 8. the same enhancement of 
rice that is due to the distance and want of means of transit 
om Berar. 

The able author of the article on Cotton Manufacture in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ treats it as a fact, established in 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, 1830-31, that 
the dependent state of the cultivator, and the constant fiscal in- 
terference to which he was subjected, were insurmountable ob- 
jects to any improvement in the quality of cotton raised in India. 
He adds, ‘If the culture of cotton in Guzerat has been able to 
‘exist under this oppressive system, what might not be expected 
‘ when the rental of the land, as is now the case in the presidenc 

‘ of Bengal, is fixed and paid in money, and where the grower is 
‘at liberty to sell the product to those who would give the best 
‘price for it?’ Unfortunately we have since learned that an 
assessment, practically light, but nominally high, and made light 
by remission, is a very mischievous form of revenue, however 
kindly administered. ‘le prevails much too extensively in our 
Indian empire. 

We have learned, too, that in a choice of evils, a fixed propor- 
tion of produce, and an annual valuation, at the market rate of 
that produce, may be the least. The exaction of a fixed money 
revenue is sure to produce calamities in a country like India, 
and among a people like the Ryotts. Such a revenue was never 
thought of there in ancient days; it is a vice of modern times ; 
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and European needs and habits have made it the peculiar vice 
of our Indian administrations. Even in Asia Minor, according 
to Professor Carlyle (a.p. 1800), the rent of every farm was 
partly fixed and partly variable, the variable part proceeding on 
of a corn-rent. 

ese, then, are among the causes, and would appear in them- 
selves to be very ample causes, of the decline in the Indian cotton 
trade. Recent events, however, have shown how slight a dimi- 
nution in the cost of the production of the raw material would 
restore it to prosperity. 

Two consecutive years of under production in the United 
States, materially diminished the supply in the markets of Liver- 
pool and China, and therefore raised its price. The advance in 
consequence amounted to about 15 per cent., which it appears 
‘ afforded considerable profit to the exporter, with some benefit 
to the cotton trade also.’ The East India cotton trade, both 
with China and Liverpool, became suddenly active. This, 
indeed, is only one of the ordinary phases of the fluctuation due 
to accidental and temporary causes; but the fact shows that a 
slight reduction in the cost of the raw material, would infuse life 
into the trade. 

Some of the causes of the decline are so completely within 
the control of the East India Company, that it is easy to apply 
remedies, Entire repeal of the China duties has, within these 
few months, been granted, and a modification of the land-tax in 
the cotton districts is understood to be in progress. 

But the principal element in the cost of the staple is the 
expense of transport; accordingly, the principal remedy should 
be the immediate construction of trunk lines of railway, and of 
feeding lines of good carriage road. 

Nor is it only by reducing the cost of transport that roads 
would benefit the export trade of India. Raw cotton, ‘ kuppas,’ 
as it is termed in Guzerat, is collected by the ‘ wakaria,’ who deals 
directly with the cultivator. He supplies the cultivator with 
seed, cleans the cotton, and transfers it the broker, who disposes 
of it to the Bombay merchant. The wakaria is seldom a capi- 
talist, and has almost as little interest and as little power as the 
cultivator, in improving the crop. The Nizam’s cotton districts 
are largely farmed, and in one or two cases by Englishmen. But 
the farmers, though well aware of the defects of the system, are 
seldom able to take a journey to the ports, or to learn directly 
what has been done in distant cotton districts. Many of the 
Nizam’s native farmers—Vikarjee Meerjee, for example, a well- 
known Parsee capitalist—though holding their farms only from 
year to year, have, at their own private charge, made roads and 
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i across the Ghauts, to facilitate the of 
been of a temporary character. 

It is only by a railway that a cheap and rapid communication 
between the Juetricts and the port can be secured; and without 
some such communication, it is vain, we are afraid, to expect 
any great improvement in Bombay cottons. 

- From the reluctance which the East India Company has dis- 
played to make roads in the Bombay Presidency, one might 
— that they were not convinced of the advantages which 
densue. And yet their own experience, so far as it goes, 
shows that the direct pecuniary profit upon making the road is 
scarcely less than its benefit, when made, to the public and the 
government. The Bhore Ghaut road, already referred to, is 
seventy miles in length; about five miles of it, near the Ghauts, 
were rather expensive ; the rest cost very little. This road was 
ned about 1830. It is by no means well selected; four miles 
upon the Ghaut are so steep, that the mail carriages do not 
traverse them, and their ascent occupies a pair of bullocks and a 
cart a whole day. ‘< Still,’ as Captain Hughes, who constructed 
the road, truly observed, ‘ it changed the mode of transport from 
€ the back of a bullock and shoulders of a man to a waggon, re- 
* duced the hire of conveyance one-half, and abridged the time 
*one third.’ The carts upon this road increased in three years 
from fifty or sixty to three hundred, and its tolls yield a net 
revenue to government of between 4000/. and 50002. per annum. 
To this road is, in a great measure, due the existence of the 
Dekkan wool trade, which is entirely a creation of the last ten 
or twelve years, and has received no other encouragement. 

The Thul Ghaut road has been made more recently, and though 
not passable without check for native carts at all seasons, it is a 
great advance upon the former state of things. It te a far 
more extensive and more fertile territory than the Bhore road, 
and has already produced a prodigious increase of trade in the 
districts through which it passes. As no tolls are levied on it, 
the amount of its general traffic has not been accurately ascer- 
tained ; it may, however, be stated that, upon that division of the 
road which was first partially opened between Nassick and 
Chandore, the cart traffic increased sixfold in two years, and the 
value of the traffic through Nassick doubled in one year. The 
cotton brought down by this road in 1841-2 was fourfold that of 
1839-40. e population also on the line above the (shauts 
has materially augmented, having before been stationary. 

This is not doing much; but it is more than has been done in 
the south. The southern Mahratta country includes Dharwar 
and Belgaon: it is not.only a country of immense fertility, but 
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it is the only one in which New Orleans cotton has as yet been 
produced. Notwithstanding this, it remains at present without 
any direct communication to the sea. The expenses of the 
transport of its produce have already been stated. Twelve or 
fourteen years ago, an engineer officer was sent down to report 
upon a proposed line of road: since that time, five or six others 
have been appointed in succession, and all have reported in 
favour of a road. The Ram Ghaut road and its voluminous 

pers have long been a standing jest in the Bombay Military 
Board. Government would seem to have wanted the knowledge 
for the love of knowledge, not for the sake of practice. Things 
have been left in their old state. The traffic is still forced either 
to come round a hundred miles out of its way by Poona, or to go 
by a native track down the Ram Ghaut, be across several large 
rivers. It was to little purpose that the Government incurred 
the expense of an establishment of American planters in this 
district, unless at the same time a direct communication had been 
completed with the seaport. 

So strongly does it appear, from the experience of the past 
and from various evidences on the Government Records, that 
the traffic of the Dekkan, internal and with the sea, is enormous, 
that only five years ago it was proposed in Bombay to form a 
company to make certain roads, a moderate toll being allowed 
for a fixed number of years, leaving to the Government the 
power of redemption by the payment of a specified interest upon 
the capital expended. The arrangement would have been 
beneficial to all parties, and there was no doubt but that, like 
many other national measures for the improvement of the 
country, it would have met with the cordial approval of Sir 
George Arthur and his government. The project, however, fell 
to the ground, from a strong conviction that the Home Govern- 
ment would delay and finally refuse its assent: it being under- 
stood that a similar proposal had already been refused. 

We do not mean to assert that the East India Company are 
not desirous of augmenting the resources of India, and benefiting 
their native subjects, even at a considerable outlay. Far from it. 
They sent over ploughs, American seed, and ten planters; and 
such of these gentlemen as have revisited England have been 
sent into Manchester and the manufacturing districts, with 
introductions from the India House. Some of them, we are 
informed, carried back with them, the summer before last, orders 
to the amount of 100,000. Sir George Arthur, always on the 
alert to promote the interests, temporal or spiritual, of the 
Bombay community, took as warm an interest in the success of 
the experiment as if it had concerned his own personal estate ; 
and if a governor in council could possibly have made a suc- 
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cessful cotton plantation, Sir George and his council would have 

done it. Committees were organized, experimental farms esta- 

blished, and a perfect cloud of doctors appointed to nurse and 

hysic the young plants. Every superintendent, Dr. Royle, 

be Wallich, Dr. * se Dr. Gibson, whether in the north or 

the south, declared that the soil and climate were most favour- 

able; and supported his opinion by oe of unquestioned 

excellence. Kaira cotton was raised equal to tne best Bourbon, 

and sold for 15d. per lb.; there were other varieties equal 

to the best New Orleans. Nevertheless, in the long list of 
cottons known in the English market, those of Madras and 

Bombay remain very near the bottom. Bengal only stands 

below them. Visiting botanists may be the men to suggest 

improvements in culture: but to carry them out, make them 

general and make them profitable, must be the work of men 

permanently resident on the spot, doing nothing else, with 

discretionary command of capital, and, above all, having their 
success in life dependent upon, and varying with, the success of 
their operations. Governments notoriously fail in commercial 
culations. None have so notoriously failed as the governments 
of the East Indies. The Court of Directors, to which most 
questions are referred, is not only a government, but it resides at 
an immense distance, and moves slowly. Still had the agricultural 
experiments been ever so successful in economical production, 
the want of roads to market would have marred all. 

Guzerat, as has already been stated, is at present the most 
important cotton district in India. That fertile belt of black soil 
has been cultivated in comparative peace, and has made the 
Guickwar of Baroda the wealthiest Prince in Western India. 
Every acre of crop grows so near to the sea, that though roads 
are needed, their want is not severely felt. In Guzerat, under a 
better system, we may — look for somewhat heavier crops, 
but not for any material extension of cultivation. In the Dekkan 
the case is very different. Not only has European enterprise, 
supported by capital, never been fairly tried there, but the sea is 
distant and the Ghauts intervene. There are, indeed, English 
cotton farmers in the Nizam’s dominions, but the intrigues and 
hindrances of that corrupt government are, in the shape of moral 
obstacles, a serious addition to the distance and the Ghauts. In 
the Company’s western territories there is one sugar manufactory, 
in the hands of a West Indian planter. It is unfortunately un- 
aided by capital; and therefore, though producing excellent 
sugar, is barely successful as a speculation. Before the renewal 
of their charter, the Company actively discouraged the intro- 
duction of Europeans or European capital into the peninsula of 
India; since that period, their system has discouraged it pas- 
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sively. Under the most favourable circumstances, with capital 
at will, good roads, and liberal laws, an Indian planter would have 
much to contend with. The climate is everywhere more or less 
unhealthy, and profits must depend upon close and long-continued 
attention, not compatible with sickness. But climate is the least of 
the drawbacks. It is impossible, in India, to stir two steps with- 
out having something to say to the collector. The Government 
is the universal landlord; and the collector, in revenue matters, 
has the full power of the Government to retard, though not to 
promote, adventure. The collector is always an honest and some~- 
times a clear-headed man; but, on the western side at least, he 
is frequently changed, and his assistants, who are often young 
men with less experience, but great power, are changed still more 
frequently. Everything is done by correspondence, and every 
correspondence of any sort of importance is forwarded to the 
Governments of Bombay, Bengal, and Leadenhall-street, and the 
consent of all three must be obtained. Few men care to enter 
such a labyrinth, and in consequence, nothing is done. The 
introduction of railways would lead to the employment of capital 
in their neighbourhood, and the wants and requests of a body 
of capitalists would force their way to the Court of Directors—a 
slow, but by no means a severe, nor, except when prejudiced, an 
unjust tribunal. 

How little can be done on our present system, by the most 
enlightened collector, may be inferred from the statements lately 
made at Manchester, by Mr. Shaw, himself a collector for four- 
teen years, of which six were passed in the Dharwar districts. 

Much has been said and written, and many a volume printed, 
upon the capabilities of Western India for raising raw produce, 
and as a mart for English manufactured goods. All that has 
been advanced upon this subject is, however, far below the 
truth; and, under all the political and fiscal drawbacks of India, 
its great natural advantages have, to a certain extent, forced 
their way. There exist some examples, in addition to that of 
indigo, already mentioned, which show what may be expected 
under a better state of things. The export of wool from the East 
Indies was, in 1831-2, nothing; in 1834, 67,763lbs.; in 1841, 
3,000,644 lbs. The export of tobacco rose in the same ten years 
from 2,800lbs. to 137,000lbs.; linseed, from 2000 bushels to 
199,000 bushels; rum, from 27 gallons to 1,000,000; and rice 
doubled; and the exports of cotton wool, which, in 1833, were 
22,000,000lbs., were, in 1841, 180,000,000lbs. And yet these 
improvements are not due to any very active or direct encourage- 
ment, but to the peace enjoyed under the Company’s rule; to 
the removal of certain vexatious modes of levying duties; and in 
the case of the Dekkan wool trade to the construction of the Bhore 
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Ghaut road. What the a has done in the case of wool, 
and what it is doing in that of tea, may be seen in two volumes, 
recently published, on colonial wool, and on the cultivation of the 
tea plant: the first by Mr. Southey, the second by Mr. Ball. 
ow far India and China are to be lasting customers must 
depend upon their respective wants, and on the means of each 
to supply the demands of the other cheaper than they can be 
supplied elsewhere. ‘India provides the Chinaman with his 
opium: it sent him formerly more cotton-wool than the competi- 
tion of American cotton-yarn enables it to send him now; is it 
ever likely to grow his tea for him? Mr. Ball assumes the 
ter cheapness of Indian labour. If that be so, it is a painful 
t, which would account, however, for our Indian cotton 
having at any time found a market in China, notwithstanding the 
dirty state in which it often went, and though the cotton grown 
about Shanghai and Nanking is equal to any in the world. 
Supposing this market to continue open, what is there which 
India would receive from China in return? The commercial 
relation of India to England is far otherwise. Whatever amount 
of cotton-wool England might be able to obtain from India, 
there is every reason to believe that, when a cheap transit is pro- 
vided throughout India, its consumption of even this description 
of English manufactures will be proportionably great. The 
market for these manufactures in India had no existence until 
after the beginning of the present century. In 1814, 8lbs. only 
of cotton twist were imported into India from Great Britain, and 
the imports of cotton piece-goods were 818,208 yards, valued at 
109,490. In 1826, 919,387lbs. of twist were imported valued at 
100,869/. and the cotton goods were 26,224,103 pieces, valued at 
1,059,471. In 1831, the declared value of British cotton manu- 
factures imported into the East Indies and China was 1,182,574. 
or one-tenth, and in 1840, 3,202,7251, or one-fifth of the whole 
manufacture of Britain. Yet this has taken place under immense 
disadvantages of internal transport. Let us look back to the 


causes which led to the destruction of the native manufacturers. _ 


These are to be found in the history of the connexion of India 
with England. When England entered the cotton market as a 
cotton manufacturer, India possessed almost a monopoly of the 
finer fabrics, and raised an ample supply of raw cotton for her 
own wants upon her own soil. At the commencement of the 
intercourse of the two countries, England placed a prohibitory 
duty upon the importation of Indian manufactures, which so 
long as India remained a foreign power she had no doubt a 
right to do. When, in 1802 and 1818, England acquired 
Guzerat and the Dekkan, and obtained in fact the sovereignty 
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of the Mahratta empire, it became as much her duty to protect 
India as her English subjects. The way to do this was plain 
and easy. It was obvious that India could not compete, even 
at her own doors, with Lancashire, in manufactures; and 
therefore that the Indian manufacturing interests must, sooner 
or later, decay. But it was at least equally obvious that 
Lancashire could not compete with India as a country of 
raw produce, and that with proper attention to such measures 
as a government alone can effect or encourage—the reduction 
of imposts, for instance, the formation of roads, and the 
admission of European capital and skill—a very important agri- 
cultural interest might be created, and a boon conferred upon the 
Hindoo, which would be far more than a compensation for the 
injury inevitably done him. On this supposition, the Hindoo 
has a profitable market secured to him for his produce, and at 
the same time is supplied with manufactured goods of a varie 
and quality, and at a cheapness, which he could never eq 
Take as an example of Indian produce the case of cotton wool. 
Had we attended to this in time, we should have lessened our 
oe og dependence upon America, if not prevented it, and 
might have saved ourselves from being compromised to the ex- 
tent to which we stand committed by our direct encouragement 
of transatlantic slave-labour. It has already been shown that no 
precautions of the kind were taken. The fabrics of India were 
prohibited in England, those of England were poured, duty-free, 
into India. More than this, American slave produce was favoured 
at the expense of that of free India. Thus, in 1838, the British 
import duty on Indian coffee was 9d. per lb.; on American, 6d.; 
on Indian sugar, 32d. per cwt.; on American, 24d.; and so, 
also, on pepper, tobacco, and other articles of raw produce 
common to the East and West. 

The British Government were chiefly to blame for all this; 
but the internal administration of the Indian Government unin- 
tentionally made the injustice felt more heavily. At the very 
time that these fiscal arrangements were introduced, the over- 
throw of the native courts, and the curtailment of the splendour 
of the great Jaghiredars, or feudal barons of the Mahratta empire, 
diminished the home demand for the finer and more costly fabrics, 
The consequence was, the rapid and complete destruction of 
that whole branch of industry, and the infliction of a severe and 
wide-spread misery. The opening of the English market to 
Indian manufactures would at one time have been a measure as 
beneficial as it would have been just, but it came too late. The 
export of cotton piece-goods from India into England, which in 
1831 were 1,064,416 pieces, had sunk in 1840 to 379,179 pieces. 
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Hindoos seldom clamour or petition; they suffer in silence, with 
a stoicism little known in the West. Surat and Broach, from 
being opulent cities, and seats of a flourishing manufacture, have 
become piles of ruin. ‘Their ports of the Taptee and Nerbudda 
are slowly silting up. It is true that the power of the sword has 
departed from the race of Sevajee; that swarms of Mahratta 
horse no longer pour down the deep passes of the Ghauts, 
annually to plunder and mutilate the peasantry, and levy tribute 
upon the traders in the towns; that a mild and equitable rule, 
knowing no difference of persons, has succeeded to the rapacity 
and injustice of the agents of the Mogul or the Peshwa; and that 
when a visitation of Providence lessens the fruits of the earth, cor- 
responding remissions are made by the collectors of the revenue. 
On the other hand, bales of English piece-goods are forced in on 
every side; the produce of the soil, for want of roads, is suffered 
to rot upon the ground, or when taken to the ports is so much 
deteriorated as frequently not to fetch a remunerating price. In 
the midst of peace and law, a state of things has been produced 
in some districts more distressing than even the oppressions of 
the most rapacious native tyrant. Even before the expiration of 
the charter, the weavers of Dacca were supported by funds 
furnished from time to time by the agent of the Company,* who 
in return fixed the prices of the manufacture. Well might the 
Hindoos say that the souls of East-India directors would trans- 
migrate into the bodies of Ryots; and truly was it asked of the 
present Lord Glenelg, then Mr. Charles Grant, by the chairman 
and the deputy-chairman of the Company, in their public letter 
on the last renewal of the charter, ‘Has not India been kept 
poor through her connexion with England ?” 

Instances of the rapid increase of particular articles of raw 
produce have already been given. It is less easy to show the 
extent to which, under an improved state of things, the manu- 
factures of England would be consumed. That the demand 
would materially increase, is evident from its continuance under 
all existing obstacles. Take the progress of a bale of piece- 


* The collector of Dacca, Mr. Masters, returned to England with an ample 
fortune, and died abroad a few years ago; but as if he had had before him to his 
dying hour the image of desolation he had left at Dacca, he bequeathed the whole 
of his property to the poor of that city. (Brown, p. 47.) It must be remembered, 
however, that Dacca was ruined by our own political, not our commercial measures. 
It fell, as Mr. M‘Culloch observes, with the fall of the wealthy class, the native 
courts and native nobles, who were the only purchasers of its inimitable products ; 
and it had fallen before a yard of British muslin or calico found its way to India. 
On the other hand, Mr. M‘Culloch estimates the annual value of the more ordinary 
cotton fabrics manufactured in India at thirty-four millions sterling, and that of 
our British cotton imports only at two millions; so that there would appear to be 
a considerable margin still remaining. 
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pm It is received wholesale by the merchant in Bombay. 
e sells it to some native dealer, who breaks up the lot, and 
despatches it up the country upon bullocks’ backs. There it is 

urchased by Borahs, or travelling pedlers, by whom it is hawked 
oa village to village, and sold finally by retail. In this way 
British goods reach the skirts of the Himalaya, and penetrate 
even into T . The disadvantages of such a process are 
heavy. The g are damaged, and remain long on hand ; their 
price is enhanced by the heavy cost of carriage, and by the 
profits of so many successive traders; and they are not pre- 
sented to the ultimate consumers in sufficient variety to meet 
their actual wants, still less to tempt them to purchase more than 
they absolutely need. The sale is peculiarly affected by these 
drawbacks. The Hindoo is fond of showy colours, o cheap 
jewellery, of articles of European hardware; he will submit 
to great privation, and for a time will even labour hard, to pur- 
chase fine stuffs or ornaments for his wife, his children, or him- 
self. At present, the European articles within his reach are 
very limited. The following instance of this lately fell in our 
way. ‘The population about the western Ghauts manure their 
land by cutting, spreading, and burning brushwood upon it. 
Each man carries habitually a sort of billhook, of wretched 
material, but costing from three to four shillings, about twice the 
price of a good European article. These people, though tolerably 
well off, are unable to purchase a grindstone: there are none in 
their native markets, and they have little direct communica- 
tion with Bombay. Last year an English engineer (our au- 
thority for the account) met a Mahratta family of five persons, 
performing a journey of fifty miles, over a road infested with 
tigers. These people were laden with ten bill-hooks, which 
they were going to get sharpened. Work was offered them at 
about 12s. per month, being two-thirds above the market rate, if 
they would give up their errand. They declined, on account of 
the importance of sharp tools in their agricultural operations, 
then about to commence, and the impossibility of getting them 
sharpened at any nearer place. Each of these persons, and of 
thousands of Mahrattas similarly circumstanced, would have 
given almost any amount of labour for a European tool; and 
every family would purchase a hone or grindstone, though pro- 
bably not at the price at which, under the present system, it 
could be offered to them. 

Every Hindoo needs a knife, needles, thread, a copper water 
vessel, a few ornaments of gold, silver, or base metal, a pair of 


slippers or sandals, a turban, and a certain quantity of calico. 


He now buys these of bad quality and dear; open the country, and 
he would buy these and much more, good and cheap. The Hindoo 
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purchases few Birmingham or Manchester wares because few 
are offered to him, and those few are ill-chosen, dear, and of 
inferior quality. Let only the merchant at the port be able now 
and then to visit the ultimate consumer of his wares, or to try 
such experiments as good roads or a railway will enable him to 
oy upon the wants and tastes of his customers, and the increase 
his sales will be immense. 
Here, then, are some of the principal reasons why England 
does not obtain more cotton from India. Without doubt the soil 
and climate of the southern states of the American Union are 
remarkably well suited to the growth of cotton; and the broad 
highway of the Atlantic ocean lies free and open before 
them. But, are there no other climes, no other soils, warmed 
by the ‘bright circle of the sun,’ if not equally, yet excellently 
suited to produce the same material? The way by ‘ Mozambique 
and the Eape of Hope,’ if it be not so short or so sure, is it 
* so long or so difficult that it cannot gainfully be navigated 
y British ships? Upon the least hopeful supposition, is it not 
important to us that the produce of the East should check and 
divide the market with, if it cannot supersede, the produce of 
the West? The trial has never yet been made. 

It has been proved, until the best servants of the company— 
men like Elphinstone and Gibson—are weary of repeating ex- 

riments which are never seriously acted upon, that wools not 
inferior in staple or fineness even to the vaunted fibre of New 
Orleans, can be grown in Rutnagherry, Dharwar, and Darpooree. 
Nature, pouring forth her fruits and flowers as from Amalthza’s 
horn, is in no land a more teeming mother. 

She has done her part. It is for man to do his, by introducing 
the same zeal, and ability, and means, into this branch of in- 
dustry, as have alone secured success in others. We must remove 
all unwise restrictions, and afford those facilities of transit which 
have never yet been afforded. 

There remains one other, and—addressed even to manufac- 
turing England—we would hope a more powerful argument than 
even the promise of commercial prosperity. 

It is true, that between 1790 and 1840 the tonnage of American 
shipping, employed in trade with the United Kingdom, rose to 
nearly 336,000 tons, and that the quantity of cotton conveyed in 
those ships rose from a few hundreds to nearly 800,000,000\bs. ; 
but in juxtaposition with this enormous commercial prosperity, 
is to be set the fact that the slave population rose also from 
600,000 to nearly 2,500,000 souls. ‘For the first nine months 
© of 1843 the export of cotton from the United States amounted 
* to 792,000,000lbs, and the number of slaves had increased from 
* 692,697 in 1790, to 2,487,213 in 1840. It is impossible to 
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‘emancipate our slaves,” lately observed Mr. Clay, “because 
‘their pecuniary value amounts to twelve hundred millions of 
‘dollars.”’ (Brown, p. 61.) Let us see whether we cannot 
lower their value. It is far from being an Indian or an English 
question only. 

American cotton is wholly the produce of slave labour. So 
long as England continues to be dependent upon the United 
States for the supply of the staple of her greatest manufacture ; 
and if the time ye ever come, when she shall be made depen- 
dent on the Brazils and Cuba for her sugar; so long will it be 

rofitable, not only to continue slavery, but to convey African 

egroes across the Atlantic, and to traffic in them between state 
and state ; and so long, in spite of English cruisers and European 
treaties, will this enormous iniquity be carried on. Of the 
twenty-seven states of the American Union, in thirteen it is 
lawful to buy and sell human beings! According as the demand 
from England for slave produce has increased, so has this canker 
crept further and further over the fairest provinces of the South, 
an equal curse to the enslaved and the enslaver. Until the 
produce of slave labour shall cease to be a profitable export, neither 
the slave trade nor slavery will vanish from the earth. Make 
slave labour valueless in the markets of Europe, and the negro 
will be left unmolested in Africa, and be allowed to gain his own 
subsistence, for his own benefit, peaceably in America. England 
has, it is true, set free her own slaves, but it is not less true that she 
has created, and still almost wholly supports the slavery of the 
American Cotton States. Let England take steps to supply her 
market from her own provinces in Western India, and in pro- 

tion as she succeeds, the Hindoo will be happy and the 
egro free !* 


Art. III. Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited by Witttam 
Beattiz, M.D., one of his Executors. 38 vols. London: 
Edward Moxon, 1848. 


Tuomas CampspetL! We seem still to see his keen, dark, 
lancing eye—to feel the warm pressure of his right hand—to 
ear the kind and hearty accents of his voice. He was assuredly 
one of the truest of poets, if not of the loftiest—one of the 


* Since the above pages were penned, a bulky Blue-book has appeared containing 
the evidence given before a Committee of the House of Commons upon the India 
Cotton Question, one result of which has been that the Board of Control has given 
way, and that the East India Company has, at last, granted such terms as will 
insure the immediate commencement of railways both to Bombay and Bengal. To 
Sir George Arthur is due the honour of having encouraged as Governor, in 1844, 
the first proposition for that part of the Bombay Railway which will in the first 
instance be executed ; to Mr. Chapman, in a different sphere, that of having worked 
out the statistics, and brought the measure to the brink of execution. 
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sincerest of men, if not one of the strongest. There was nothi 
false about him but his hair—he wore a wig, and his whiskers 
were dyed. Would that all men’s hollowness were as much re- 
stric If ever man felt that vague yet keen enthusiasm, which 
rings from the varied sounds of nature—the rustle of trees— 
the roar of torrents—the murmur of lakes (eternal prisoners in 
their mountain boundaries)—the grave mitigated moan of the 
ocean, and the stir which the very stars in their twinkling courses 
create in the midnight sky—it was Campbell. And this, in 
great part, because neither a scientific, nor a philosophical veil 
was hung to his sight across the creation. e continued to 
look at, and to love all things with the eye and the heart of a 
child. Nature with many is a second love. Their fading 
affection for her form, is renewed by the information received as 
to her structure. Campbell loathes the dull anatomy, and cries 


out— 

‘When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place, 
To cold material laws.’ 


His muse is an everlasting bridemaid at the marriage of his 
young Fancy with a world which seems as young and as fair as 
she. 

And yet in Campbell we must deeply desiderate that high 
earnestness which we have found in some who are in genius 
inferior to him. We rejoice in this Memoir to find that his 
close was Christian—his latter end peace; and that his mind in 
death recurred to those lofty aspirations so beautifully depicted 
in the second part of the ‘ Phaitnon of Hope.’ But throughout 
the greater part of his life, and in the mass of his verses, there 
was only a slight recognition of the great principles of morality 
and religion. His poetry was not Pagan, but neither was it fully 
baptised into the obedience of the faith. It is chaste, but it is a 
cold chastity. His muse does not blaspheme, but the column of 
the smoke from her sacrifice to heaven is slender, and ascends 
feebly and tremulously. ‘To bear is to conquer our fate,’ is a 
sentiment more stoical than Christian. It is Fate not the 
will of a Father that is to be borne. The lines on a scene of 
Bavaria, noble as they are, show a Timon, sullenly wrapping 
his mantle against the storm, rather than a Christian bending 
his head to the blast, as the oak seems to do, in prayer. His 
‘Last Man’ is the most Christian of his strains. 

Campbell has been often coupled with Rogers—a mistake 
which has injured both parties. Coleridge and Southey would 
have paired as pleasantly. In language dias do they resemble 
each other. Both use a chaste and Saxon style. But while the 
spirit of Rogers is tame and apologetic, is ever bowing, scraping, 
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and begging pardon, that of Campbell is bold, manly, fervid. 
While Rogers’s imagination is rather poor and cold, Campbell’s, 
though not rich, is singularly powerful as well as true; and while 
the great aim of Rogers seems to be to avoid faults, that of 
Campbell is to cherish somewhat too carefully, to nourish some- 
what too delicately, to clothe somewhat too nicely, the beautiful 
offspring of his exquisite — limited genius. 

And yet we have no quarrel with Campbell for having written 
so little—unless, indeed, the objectors could prove that the 
works he might have given us must have been superior or equal 
to those he has produced. To write epics and great dramas did 
not belong to his constitution, his temperament, or his genius. 
What matters it? Horace and Anacreon are as immortal as 
Homer and Milton. The ‘ Ode of Deborah,’ and ‘ David’s Song 
of the Bow,’ are clasped in the same Bible with Job and Isaiah. 
Let a true man record his true sentiments, though it were on a 
wild-torn leaf floating past him, and that leaf shall come down to 
us entire, as if all the winds of heaven had conspired that such 
words should never perish. It is a lesson to all who write or 

ak—speak from the inmost heart, and your word, though as 
little, is as safe as Moses in his ark of bulrushes. Unseen hands 
are stretched forth from all sides to receive and guard it. It be- 
comes a part of the indestructible essence of things. The poet’s 
name may perish, or though it remain, may represent no in- 
telligible character; but the ‘Flowers of the Forest,’ and 
‘Donoch Head’ must be wept over while earth endureth. Grasp, 
though it were with a finger, the horns of Nature’s altar, and 
ou shall never be torn away. Let the world be ever so hurried 
in her transitions from age to age, she never can forget to carry 
her least household gods along with her. 

It is difficult, by a single stroke upon the great bell of the 
world, to produce a sound which shall reverberate till it mingle 
with the last trump; but this has been the power of Thomas 
Campbell. Rogers’s insipidities have perished. Byron’s fire 
seems now putrid and pale; but there are sentences and lines in 
Campbell which have taken hold of the ear and heart of humanity, 
and which, though they were conceded to be spots, are yet 
eternal and supernal as spots in the sun. 

Such are— 

* It fled composure’s intellectualray, 
As Etna’s fires grow dim before the rising day.’ 
*Till now in Gertrude’s eyes the ninth blue summer shone.’ 
‘Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 
‘And I beheld, O God! O God! 
Thy life-blood oozing from the sod.’ 


There is at present a small sect of critics who profess to 
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despise the genius of Thomas Campbell. That such are either 
blinded by prepossession for another school of thought and 
writing, or else prevented by ure stupidity from appreciating 
the true power and beauty of this great genius, is to us at least 
sufficiently plain. 

To doubt of Campbell involves (in our notion) an absurdity as 
enormous as to doubt of Shakspere, or Dryden, or Burns; for 
with a touch feebler, but as true, he has sounded the same chords 
with them; and the world has listened to him with an admira- 
tion as genuine, and nearly as universal. Campbell is already a 
classic; and if Shakspere, and Milton, and Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth, be on an upper shelf, Thomson, Collins, Gold- 
smith, Rogers, and Moore, must submit to rank lower than he, 
So long as the flag of England shall float in the battle or in the 
breeze—so long as the memory of the good Lochiel lives among 
the mountains of Lochaber—so long as blossoms the ‘ Flower of 
Love lies bleeding’—so long as roll the waters of the Susque- 
hana, or gathers at night the storm over Loch Goil—nay, so 
long as cm trims her lamp in a human bosom, shall survive 
the memory, and be cherished the strains, of Thomas Campbell. 
His strong yet gentle genius has not forced, but found, a per- 
petual home in the great general heart of humanity. 

We have, in brief, to thank Dr. Beattie for his interesting 
volumes. If they have not cast much new light on Campbell’s 
character or genius, they have confirmed and illustrated his well- 
known traits, and have rescued his memory from the hands of 
the wretched scribblers who have so long talked about him. 

The contents of these volumes have been made so familiar to 
most of our readers through other channels, that we shall abstain 
from making extracts, and from further observation relating to 
them. They will form an acceptable contribution towards our 
literary history, especially towards a history of our poetry 
during the present century. On this subject we feel disposed to 
give expression to a few thoughts which have beguiled us not 
unpleasantly in our musing moments, and which may not be 
uninteresting to the poetic folk who attach any value to our 
thinking on such matters. 

What is poetry? is a question which even at this late period 

may be worth while stopping a moment to answer. Perhaps our 
answer may assume a more vital shape if we change the question 
into—What is a poet? To this we rejoin: the greatest poet is 
the man who most soundly, clearly, easily, and strikingly reflects, 
represents, and reproduces in imaginative form his own light 
or observation, his own heart or feeling, his own history 
or experience, his own memory or knowledge, his own 
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fancy or dream—light heart, history, memory, and fancy, 
which, so far as they are faithfully reflected from his con- 
sciousness, are true to the consciousness of general humanity. 
The poet is not properly a maker, but a mirror. He may indeed 
unite to this reflecting quality others, such as that of forming, 
of infusing into his song, and thereby glorifying, a particular creed 
or scheme of speculation, but as surely as a rainbow rising be- 
tween two opposing countries or armies is no bulwark or battery, 
so the real power of poetry has hitherto lain, not in conserving, 
nor in a nor in supporting, nor in destroying, but in 
meekly and fully reflecting, and yet re-creating and beautifying 
all things. It was only in cases of great extremity that the 
ancient bard engaged in battle. But his harp, carried along like 
a fine mirror, was ever ready to render back, with added fire and 
force, the glorious deeds, or deaths, or victories of the army 
which he attended. Poetry, says Aristotle, is imitation. This 
celebrated saying is only true in one acceptation. If it mean 
that poetry is in the first instance —_- by a conscious 
imitation of the beautiful, which grows gradually into the higher 
shape of unconscious resemblance, we must demur. But if by 
imitation, be meant the process by which love for the beautiful 
in art or nature, at first silent and hopeless, as the child’s affection 
for the star, strengthens and strengthens, till the admired quality 
is transfused into the very being of the admirer, who then pours 
it back in eloquence or in song, so sweetly and melodiously that 
it seems to be flowing from an original fountain in his own breast 
—then poetry zs imitation. It is just the saying amen, with a 
full heart and a clear voice to the varied symphonies of Nature, 
as they echo through the vaulted and solemn aisles of the poet’s 
own soul. 

It follows, from this notion of poetry, that there is in it no 
such thing as absolute origination or creation. Its ‘ Let there be 
light,’ simply evolves the element which has already existed 
amidst the darkness. It does not call it into being. The ele- 
ments of a poem do not bear to it even the relation which the 
alphabet does to the word, but rather the relation which the 
various clauses in a well-ordered sentence do to the whole. The 
great quality of the poet is clear vision, which, when combined 
with power of selection and rejection, or taste, warmth of appre- 
ciation, and appropriation or enthusiasm, and power of expres- 
sion, or language, constitute between them what we call genius, 
and give that imaginative form to essential truth, which is poetry. 
It ‘lle, again, that the grand distinction between poetry and 
philosophy is, that while the latter tries to trace things to their 
causes, and to see them as a naked abstract scheme, poetry 
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catches them as they are in the concrete, and with all their ver- 
dure and flush about them: for even philosophical truth, ere 
poetry will reflect it, must be personified into life, and thus fitted 
to stand before her mirror. Hence, to the poet, the winds are 
not cold currents of air; they are messengers and couriers; the 
messengers of destiny, the couriers of God: the lightning is not 
simply an electric discharge; it is a barbed arrow of vengeance ; 
it is winged with death. The stars are not oceans of fire; they 
are eyes looking down on man with intelligence and love: the 
ocean is not a wide solution of salt, but a ‘ tremendous mirror, 
where the Almighty’s form glasses itself in tempests:’ the flowers 
are not botanical specimens, but lowly friends, blushing up to 
him from the dust; and the sun is a strong man running his 
race; his soul’s ‘ bridegroom coming forth from his chamber.’ 

The poet does not divide Nature, nor yet generalize her; he 
sees and shows her as she ‘is,’ even as the ocean does not act as a 

rism to the sun, but simply shows him as he appears to her in the 
Fil crown-royal of his beams. It follows, farther, that the attitude 
of the true poet is exceedingly simple, as well as sublime. He is 
not an inquirer, asking curious questions at the universe—not a 
speculative tyrant, applying to it the splendid torture of investi- 
tion; his attitude is that of admiration, reception, and praise. 
fie looks, loves, is enlightened, and shines,—even as Venus, the 
poet-planet, receives and renders back the light of her great 
parent; or if we may apply, in a lower sense, the words, ‘ He 
‘with open face beholding as in a glass (reflecting as in a mirror) 
‘the glory of the Lord, is changed into the same image.’ 

The poet, a ain, to be great, must be unconscious. We are 
aware of a sultle objection made to this being a necessary attri- 
bute of genius. John Sterling says that men of genius are con- 
scious, not of what is peculiar in the individual, but of what is 
general in the race, of what characterizes, not a man, but man— 
not of their own individual genius, but of the Great Spirit moving 
within their minds. Yet what, in reality, is this, but the uncon- 
sciousness for which the author (Carlyle) to whom Sterling is 
replying, contends? When we say that men of genius, in their 
highest moods, are unconscious, we mean, not that these men 
become the mere tubes through which a foreign influence descends, 
but that certain emotions or ideas so fill and possess them as to 
produce temporary forgetfulness of themselves, save as the passive, 


though intel instruments of the feeling or the thought. It 


is true that afterwards self may suggest the reflection, ‘ the fact 
that we have been selected to receive and convey such melodies, 
proves our breadth and fitness.’ It is from the oak, not the reed, 
that the wind elicits its deepest music. But, in the first place, 
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this thought never takes place at the same time with the true 
afflatus, and is almost inconsistent with its presence; it is a mere 
after-inference—an inference which the Prophet feels tempted to 
regard with suspicion, when his raptured hour of inspiration has 

d. Milton seems to have shrunk back at the retrospect of 
the height he had reached in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and preferred 
the ‘ Paradise Regained.’ Shakspere, having wrought Fis tragic 
miracles under a more entire self-abandonment, became in his 
sonnets, owing to a reflex act of sagacity, aware of what feats he 
had done. Bunyan is carried on through all the stages of his 
immortal pilgrimage like a child in the leading-strings of her 
nurse ; but, after looking back upon its completed course, begins, 
with all the harmless vanity of a child, in the prefatory poem to 
the second part, to plume himself on the achievement. Burns, 
while composing ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ felt little else than the 
animal rapture of the excitement: it dawned on him afterwards 
that he had produced his finest poem. Thus, all gifted spirits do 
best when they ‘know not what they do.’ The boy Tell ‘ was 
great, nor knew how great he was.’ 

A poet, again, must be humane. He must address men as 
brothers, and as brothers will they respond to his voice. Byron 
addressed men as reptiles or fiends. Wordsworth soliloquizes, 
careless whether he be listened to or not. But the poet who 
would awaken wide love as well as admiration, must speak on 
the broad level of humanity. If we dare apply the language, he 
must be touched with a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, and have 
been tempted in all points as we are. He must have fallen and 
risen—been sick pa sad—been joyful and pensive—drank of the 
full cup of man’s lot, ere he can so write that men will take his 
works to their heart, and appropriate them as part of the great 
general human stock. A Bs ws may — himself up in austere 
and mysterious solitude; a poet generally comes ‘eating and 
drinking.” Thus came Shakspere and Scott; and thus, in our 
day, have come Longfellow and Hood. 

Once more, the poet ought to be, and often is, religious. We 
mean not by this that he must entertain some given creed—be 
necessarily a Calvinist, or Arminian, or Swedenborgian; but that 
a sense of the worth, the origin, and consequent nobility—the 
beauty and the imperfection of the world and of man ; the neces- 
sity of a change to produce complete reconciliation between them, 
and the consummate glory of this ultimate— 


‘Bridal of the earth’d sky,’ 


ought to, and does, produce a piety in the soul of the poet, which, 
as it shapes itself in song, seems not very far from the kingdom 
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of heaven. The poet’s worship is not the loud blare of the 
organ; it is a sweet and constant stream of incense, modest as the 
smoke of a cottage, but rich as though all the perfumes of Arabia 
were mingled in the flame. ~ 

True, there have been poets who have 


*Profaned the God-given strength, and marred the lofty line.’ 


Balaam, the son of Bosor, was the first specimen of this class; 
and yet even he, a man of genius and soothsayer, was surprised 
and forced into a true prophet. His words came forth from 
his lips like honey from the carcass of the lion, ‘meat from the 
eater.” We figure him always with grey hair, and a Danton 
visage. On Pisgah’s top you see seven altars, sending up the smoke 
of their burnt-offerings, the fat of bullocks and rams transmuted 
into a rich and far-seen flame; Balak and the Princes of Moab 
surrounding the altars, and gazing anxiously on the troubled face 
of the seer; around, standing grim and silent, as if waiting the 
result, Mounts Nebo and Peor; behind stretching the Land of 
Promise from the Dead Sea to Lebanon; and before reposing 
the white tents, the tabernacle, and the bright cloud, suspended, 
veil-like and vast, over the camp of Israel. And look how the 
a of the Lord covers him with an unusual and mighty 
tus: he struggles against it as against a shirt of fire, but 
in vain: his eye at length steadies sullenly into vision, and his 
lips, after writhing as though scorched, open to utter the 
blessing—*‘ God hath blessed, and I cannot reverse it!’ 
Genius has, indeed, a hard task to perform, when she turns, 
or seeks to turn, against God. In proportion to the resemblance 
she bears him is the misery of the rebellion. It is not the clay 
rising against the potter; it is the sunbeam against the sun. But 
here, too, we find righteous compensation. Sometimes the par- 
ricidal power is palsied in the blow. Thus, Paine found the 
strong hand which, in the ‘ Rights of Man,’ had coped with Burke, 
shivered when, in the ‘ Age of Reason,’ it touched the ark of 
the Lord. Sometimes, with the blasphemy of the strain, there is 
blended a wild beauty, or else a mournful discontent, which 
serves to carry off the evil effect. Shelley, for instance, has made 
few converts: a system which kept him so miserable cannot make 
others happy or hopeful; and you feel, besides, that the very 
beauty and love of which he raves are vague abstractions till con- 
densed into a form and a person. He says, ‘ Love is God;’ but 
we say, ‘ God is love ;’ and we add, ‘this love is in his Son.’ 
Others, again, lapped generally in the enjoyment or dream of a 
sensual paradise, which is often disturbed by the feeling or the 
fear of a sensuous hell—sometimes, in their dream, chant frag- 
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ments of psalms, snatches of holy melodies, learned in childhood, 
or, awaking outright, feel a power above them, compelling them 
to utter the truth of heaven in strains which had too often fanned 
by turn every evil passion of earth—and behold a Burns and a 
Byron, as well as a Saul and a Balaam, are among the prophets. 
Does their genius, thus exercised, seem strange as a ‘parable in 
the mouth of fools ?—how stranger far to superior beings must 
be the spectacle of any species of genius revolting against its own 
nature, in revolting against its God. 

But we must not be detained by such general remarks from 
our ulterior object. We mean to speak shortly of the present 
state and prospects of British poetry. 

Some thirty years ago, poetry seemed in a very high and 

Imy condition. Turn up the advertisements at the end of the 

inburgh Reviews of the time in proof of this. Here you find 
‘Lalla Rookh’—there, ‘The newcantos of Don Juan’—here, again, 
‘Catiline, a Tragedy,’ by Dr. Croly—there, ‘The Fall of Jeru- 
salem, by Milman; in another corner you stumble over a new 
tragedy by Maturin; and the list of ‘poems, poems, poems,’ 
is absolutely endless. Poetry was both written and read in 
great quantities. A second edition of a poem was still a con- 
ceivable thing; and men of first-rate talent were not ashamed to 
found their hopes of legal or clerical preferment upon a volume 
of popular poems. It was a rage, a flush, a repletion of poetry. 
‘Have you read the new poem?’ was then a question as common 
as now, ‘ How do you like Dickens’ last Number?’ or, ‘ What 
think you of Cobden’s last speech? And yet the sun was not 
warmer then than now; thunder-storms were not more horribly 
beautiful; maidens were not more fair; the moon was not more 
pale and pensive; and the cataract of "Change was not speaking 
in events of deeper significance and power. Whence, then, that 
overgrowth of poetry? Was it a mere inscrutable epidemic, or 
did it spring from appreciable causes. We think that its causes, 
which we state without illustrating, were the following :— 

First, the effervescence of the French Revolution was then 
working itself off. It was the departing storm, muttering boltless 
thunder to the fast clearing heavens. Secondly, it arose partly 
from enthusiasts, who, chilled and withered in their political and 
religious aspirations by the reaction of Waterloo and the Holy 
Alliance, sought in poetry a quieter and safer channel for their 
feelings. In the eclipse of speculation, the birds of song began 
to utter themselves with greater beauty. Thirdly, that fierce 
craving for excitement, which long and chequered warfare had 
at once supplied and stimulated, was still alive, required 
nutriment, and found it for a season in excited and sounding 
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verse. Fourthly, the electric influence of German literature was 
beginning to affect Britain; and, on its way to the heart and 
brain, had first touched the ear. Fifthly, our then narrow poli- 
tical system repelled into poetry many, who at present would find 
flags at the hustings and speeches in parliament, pages broad 
enough for all the poetry in their constitution, Sixthly, as an 
inference from a former remark, the renewed and even lawless 
spread of speculation in our time has draughted off another shoal 
of potential aspirants to the laurel thirty years ago. Seventhly, 
there was then, besides, the overbearing influence of one or two 
persons of transcendent genius, who seemed bound by a necessity 
to utter their souls in verse, and to spread a similar compulsion 
over inferior spirits. ‘The Byronic energy,’ as Shelley was wont 
to call him, was still gasping out in song his deathless anguish. 
Scott had hardly ceased to bind his Samson arms by the slender 
but beautiful withe of the octosyllabic rhyme; and Coleridge, 
though he wrote no more verse, was still chanting what he had 
written in the ear of many young aspirants. 

While thus accounting for, let us not forget to admire, the 
manifold poetry of this past period. Surely these were halcyon 
days, when the months were marked by the issue of excellent, 
and the years by the appearance of immortal, poems. It was as if 
the softest and sweetest earthly music were filling up the pauses 
in the voice of spirits. Hogg was striking, with powerful though 
irregular hand, his mountain lyre, and many a misty ghost and 
many a green-robed fairy were dancing to his music. Maturin 
was calling from the vasty deep for spirits of a fiercer race and 
mightier stature, such as the ‘ Dark Knight’ in Bertram; and they 
DID come when he did call for them. Croly was rolling out his 
stately and measured thunder. Wilson was singing, in accents 
of wild melody, his perilous way down the streets of the city of 
the plague. Leigh Hunt, in a faint sweet key, was warbling 
dim subtle music, like a bee from the centre of a cowslip. Keats, 
with a voice like the cracked lute of Apollo, was producing the 
divinest discord of lofty and low, strong and tremulous, musical 
and shrieking sounds. Shelley, like a skylark which had left 
earth for ever, was pouring a mad farewell from the clouds. 
Moore, seated at his piano, was improvizing amorous ditties, 
blended with oriental bravuras, snatches of easy patriotism, and 
touches of light, lively wit. Rogers, beside the bye-table of a 
ball-room, was muttering smooth and pretty strains, such as 
ladies love to hear. Campbell, with fd iaaees, was snatching 
and tuning an Irish clarshech, adopted instead of the pibroch of 
his native hills. Besides these, James Montgomery was re- 
stringing the harp of David—and many female voices, such as 
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those of Joanna Baillie and Mrs. Hemans, were sweetening the 
general chorus. 

But above all arose three voices—manlier, stronger, and older 
than the rest—that of Byron, a young man, but an— 


Anarch old— 
—With visage discomposed,’ 

speaking of mourning, desolation, and woe, delivering the senti- 
ments of Swift with the energy of Dryden—setting a niessage of 
despair to a music which seemed copied from the motion of the 
waves of that Red Sea which is never to be disparted—that of 
Wordsworth—lonely, profound, monotonous, and half-understood 
as the sound of a Cumberland force ; and that of Coleridge— 
broken, interrupted, disjointed, veering, visionary,—leaving you 
sometimes uncertain whether it were mockery or music, laughter 
or devotion, from above, around, or below,—as the note of the 
cuckoo, or as those— 


‘ Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses.’ 


In comparing the past with the present state of poetry, we 
have the following remarks to offer, of which our illustration 
must be brief. 

First, the quantity of poetry (sot-disant) is, we fear, not mate- 
rially lessened. J a ol by advertisements, and by the number of 
books of poetry sent toreview. It seems clear that, let booksellers 
be as shy and critics as severe, and the public as indifferent as 
they please, it matters not—the will must make the way; the 
furor will, like a river, find a passage somewhere. Subscription, 
or some similar method, enables the poor poet to ruin himself. 
Volumes of poetry, too bad to be praised, too dull to be 
read, and yet too harmless and decent to be reviled—too 
tolerable, in a word, to be endured, must, it seems, come into 
existence. 

For, secondly, another melancholy point of comparison between 
the past and present is the want of bad Lary Where are those 
refreshing rains of absolute nonsense which abounded in our 
callida juventa? Where is that generous contempt for common 
sense, and for the conventionalities of grammar and spelling? 
Where those magnanimous absurdities, and voluntary humilia- 
tions? Echo answers, ‘Where?’ It is vain to deny that bad 
“sem is losing greatly the interest and the sublimity of its 

adness, and assuming a certain stupid level aspect. The storm 
has subsided into a dull dripping mist of mediocrity. The 
ravings of young blood, and the bombast of young lips, often lull 
into the calm o power and true poetry—but elaborate tameness 
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can only tame farther into inanity. It is with poetry as with 
puns. There is no medium between the good and the bad. 

Thirdly, There is at present less poetry of high, though not 
first-rate excellence. And this arises partly from the prevalence 
of fictitious composition—partly from the prizes which politics 
now present to the from the progressive popu- 
larity of science and scientific writings—causes which have 
diverted from poetry various high classes of intellect—partly, too, 
from the greater engrossment of the public mind, and its growing 
indifference to aught save the very highest efforts of imagination. 
A world, which has set itself irrevocably down to deal with the 

at problems of its destiny and happiness, is not willing to 
ae to mere bravuras, however brilliant. The poetry it relishes 
pane like the purpose of the age, be grave, earnest, and pro- 
found. 

Fourthly, Our best poetry is now responding to this demand. 
Its lyre has ‘ become a trumpet.’ Its soft and fleecy clouds are 
* charging with thunder.’ It is becoming either highly religious, 
or daringly, fiercely impious—but in both cases it is in earnest. 
Such light gallopades as the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ or ¢ Lalla Rookh,’ 
must now give place to the sound of many chariots and horses 
running to battle. The feeling is growing in our poets that there is 
a reality, a depth, a grandeur, and a mystery in human life and 
death, which it is their province to portray. The poet is 
already a psalmist, and aspires to grasp the skirts of the prophet 
himeelf iow much at present do we need a class who shall 
give wings to Philosophy, and set religion to music! Jndividuals 
of prophetic mood we have had and have. We have had a 
Milton, wasting his life in loud or silent protest against an age of 
evil days and evil tongues on which he had fallen. We have had 
a Cowper, lifting up expostulations, not unheard to his degraded 
country. We have had an Edward Irving, his neck clothed with 
thunder and his loins girt with the spirit and the power of Elias, 
pealing out his strange message, till, like the insane prophet at 
the siege of Jerusalem, he sank down, wearied and silent, in 
death. We have had a poor, bewildered Shelley, with eyes open 
to the disease, shut to the true remedy—sincere, beautiful, and 
lost, as a lunatic angel, yet with such melody in his words, that 
all men wept to hear them. But our poets, till of late, have been 
only men that could play well on an instrument, and that were 
to the world ‘as a very lovely song.’ Our statesmen, as a class, 
have been cold temporizers, mistaking craft for wisdom, success 
for merit, and a power to put off the evil day for success. Our 
mental philosophers have done little else than translate into in- 
genious jargon the eldest sentiments, and instinctive knowledge 
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of humanity—they have taught men to lisp of the Infinite by 
new methods, and to babble of the Eternal in terms elaborately 
and artistically feeble. Our preachers, as a body, have been 
barely faithful to their brief, and have found that brief rather in 
the compass of a catechism than in the pages of the Bible. Even 
some of our ae men display rather the mood than the in- 
sight of prop ery, rather its fire than its light, and its fury more 
than its fire. hat we now desiderate is a class of men of 
genius, who shall set forth the great central truths of morality 
and religion in such forms as shall commend them to the imagi- 
nation and heart of all who still own their general truthfulness. 

So far as our poets are concerned, we might speak here in 
hopeful phrase of Longfellow and Tennyson, of Bailey and the 
Brownings, as making various degrees of approach towards the 
supply of our _ need in this respect. But the first two 
named have much to learn and to unlearn before they would be 
equal to the high mission we contemplate, and upon all of them 
opinion has been more or less expressed in the pages of this 
journal. Our remaining space shall be given to the notice of a 
poet of the grave and earnest school, less known to English 
readers than the above, but deserving that attention hardly less 
than the greatest of them. 

The name of Thomas Aird has long been familiar to the 
readers of Blackwood, and to all Scottish critics. In an age in 
which there is so much bustling blockheadism, in which so man 
pretenders are thrusting, elbowing, and trampling forward, Aird, 
with a proud humility, has folded his arms, and retired behind. 
In an age, when many gifted men are worshipping gods whom 
their fathers knew not, and heating their soul and song with 
strange fire, Aird continues, with Milton, to cry out for the live 
coals from the old altar to touch his lips, and purify his poetry. 
Instead of throwing himself into the vortex of London literary 
life, where talents such as his would be sure of success, in the long 
run, he has sate down quietly in the beautiful little borough of 
Dumfries, and there he is editing his newspaper, wandering along 
the banks of the Nith, cherishing his ‘ thick-coming fancies,’ re- 
cording them at times in his own quaint but powerful verse, and 
calmly smiling in the prospect of the recognition which the 
future is certain to render to his genius. Thus he passes an 
existence as clear, cool, simple, and beautiful as the stream 
beside which poets often worship. How different from the low, 
lurid, and feverish existence of many of our London literati. 
How different from the haggard, tumultuous, semi-sensual, semi- 
spiritual life, which a yet greater than he passed—say, rather, 
rushed—through, as if his days and nights were shorter than 
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those of other men—as if some ‘ spectre chase’ had been sound- 
ing behind him—in the same green valley, and by the side of the 
same placid stream. Poor Burns! the poet who so often 
walks where thou hast walked, has chosen the better part. 
Aird’s leading qualities are originality, minute and faithful 
reflection of Nature—he knows her face, as well as the beauty 
her own—a certain literal force of description, which becomes 
almost painful in its stern rasping fidelity; a general manliness 
of manner and style, and an all-pervading spirit of religious 
reverence. Such qualities have been exhibited, first of all in a 
book entitled ‘ Religious Characteristics——a compound of young 
faults and old beauties—here, blotches of obscurity, which, after 
all, concealed little: and there, swells of pathos and grandeur, 
recalling Edward Irving, nay, Milton and Jeremy Taylor to your 
mind—(there exists a copy of it, we know, all defaced with the 
eager pencil marks of Dr. Chalmers’ eres again, in a 
delight fal little mélange intitled ‘The Old Bachelor, in the Old 
Scottish Village’ — full of delicate discrimination of Scottish 
character, and piercing portraiture of Scottish scenery; and 
again, in a volume recently issued of his collected Poems, in- 
' cluding a long elaborate tragedy, full of powerful writing: and 
those fine scripture pieces, ‘ Nebuchadnezzar and the Demoniac,’ 


¢ Herodion and Othuriel,’ which, besides his marvellous ‘ Devil’s 
Dream on Mount Acksbeck,’ constitute his leading claims to 


poetical distinction. 

His great fault, in those higher productions of his genius, is 
akin (as in noble natures all great faults are) to his great strength. 
It is his want of quick present human interest. His visions are 
too lofty and peculiar for general sympathy. They hang high in 
the air, like a Laputa Island. The actors in his scriptural pieces, 
most powerfully povieapey. are sublime maniacs, ghosts, fiends, 
and their victims. Even as to his ordinary personages, you 
doubt whether their blood be of the same quality and colour with 
your own. How different fronr Shakspere, who, out of the full 
deep cup of his nature, baptizes into humanity his very Calibans, 
Pucks, _ sab and Ariels. Aird reminds us in this deficienc 
of the late and lamented artist David Scott, of Edinburgh : (Alas, 
my brother, very pleasant wert thou unto me. And yet we 
may not grieve over thy death! Thou hast nobly failed in a 
noble effort. And now how still, and calm, and colossal dost 
thou seem to lie under the recoil of that Pelion which thou in 
vain didst seek to pile on Ossa. Peace to thy dear dust.) With 
great faculties of conception and design, and with enthusiasm as 
well as genius equal to anything, Scott’s want of power to give 
to his pictures a human interest, and an earthly air, has made 
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them appear to the majority grand monstrosities, and even to his 
friends often magnificent mistakes. 

Thomas Aird began his literary career in the same year (1827) 
with Robert Pollock. At first the disparity seemed enormous. 
The ‘ Religious Characteristics’ fell still-born from the Press. 
The ‘ Course of Time’ blossomed soon into nine or ten edi- 
tions. Aird, with characteristic sincerity and enerosity, re- 
viewed the poem in ‘ Blackwood.’ The fierce deipiddiann the 
elaborate one-sidedness, the ruddy gleam of genius shining in 
every other page, of Pollock, voahieed his book popular, notwith- 
standing its faults of thought, spirit, design, and diction. The 
faults of Aird’s work—small and venial as they were—proved 
quite enough to veil from the eyes of the multitude its beauty 
and grandeur, and above all, its intense kindliness and Chris- 
tianity of spirit. Pollock’s powerful extravagance is in its 19th 
edition: neither Aird’s ‘ Characteristics,’ nor yet his ‘ Devil’s 
Dream,’ (which Pollock could only have onetiid in his dreams,) 
has reached its second edition. But surely the future has 
reserved its veto on this, and a thousand other miserably false 
judgments of ‘ the ignorant present time.’ 


Art. IV.—Mineveh and its Remains: with an account of a Visit to 
the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or 
Devil- Worshippers; and an Inquiry into the Manners and 
Arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layarp, 
Esq., D.C.L. Two vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 


In the labours recorded in these very valuable and captivatin 
volumes, Mr. Layard has earned high honour for himself an 
his country. That honour is not lessened by the fact, that he 
was in a measure preceded by the French consul, Botta; who, 
in 1843 and 1844, laid open at Khorsabad Assyrian ruins, which, 
though less ancient than some of those of which the book before 
us speaks, have largely contributed to our knowledge of Meso- 
potamian antiquities. The results of the labours at Khorsabad 
were communicated to the public in the Révue des Deux Mondes, 
(1845) by M. Flandin, who visited Mosul for the express pur 
‘of taking artistic views of M. Botta’s discoveries. Many of the 
objects brought to light by M. Botta have been collected in a 
sort of Assyrian museum in Paris, and, with other things, will 
appear in the great work by Botta and Flandin, ‘ Monuments de 
NO. XVIII. DD 
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Ninive,’ now in the course of een and of which the first 
number was given to the world in 1847. 

Having, in the autumn of 1839 and winter of 1840, been 
wandering through Asia Minor and Syria, and accompanied by 
one no less enthusiastic than himself, Mr. Lastly ‘already 
acquainted with Mesopotamia, in the ensuing March quitted 
Aleppo for the banks of the Tigris, adventuring into the midst 
of semi-barbarism, unprotected by any of the safeguards of 
civilization. In himself he had, however, the best guarantees of 
safety, and the surest means of success. Disregarding comforts, 
and unmindful of danger, he and his fellow-traveller rode alone, 
with the confidence of light hearts, and a valise behind their 
saddles for their sole wardrobe. When night came, they were 
their own grooms, and they took such shelter as chance or hospi- 
tality offered. At the return of dawn, free and unheeded they 
left the humble cottage or cheerful tent, and lingering as they 
— unconscious of time and distance, they at set of sun 
‘ound themselves under some hoary ruin, tenanted by the wan- 
dering Arab, or in some crumbling village, still bearing a well- 
known name. If their journey was toilsome, the attraction was 
great. Most travellers, after a journey through the usually-fre- 
quented parts of the East, have a longing to cross the Euphrates, 
and to explore those lands which, on the map, are separated 
from the confines of Syria by a vast blank, stretching from 
Aleppo to the banks of the Tigris. A deep mystery hangs over 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldza. With these names are linked 
the memory of great nations and great cities, dimly shadowed 
forth in history. There expand before the traveller's excited 
imagination mighty ruins, which, desolate and formless them- 
selves, lie in the midst of a waste howling wilderness. There in 
fancy does he, while yet remote, behold remnants of powerful 
races, which, in the dim religious light of Biblical history, and 
under the holy guidance of prophecy proclaimed and prophecy 
fulfilled, conduct him back to the hen seats of civilization, 
and bring him near to the cradle of the human species. 

To influences such as these Mr. Layard confesses himself to 
have been peculiarly open. The charm to him was made greater 
by contrast. Different indeed is the scene which rises before 
the traveller in Mesopotamia, to that with which he may have 
become familiar in more westerly countries. The graceful 
column, rising above the thick foliage of the myrtle, the ilex, 
and the oleander ; the gradines of the amphitheatre, covering the 

ntle slope, and overlooking the dark blue waters of a lake-like 

y; the richly-carved cornice or capital, half hidden by the 
luxuriant herbage, which gratify his sight in Syria or Asia 
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Minor, are replaced by the stern, shapeless mound, rising like a 
hill from the scorched plain, the fragments of pottery, and the 
stupendous mass of brick-work, laid bare by winter rains, 


‘He has left the land where nature is lovely, where in his mind’s 
eye he can rebuild the temple or the theatre, half doubting whether 
they would have made a more grateful impression upon the senses 
than the ruin before him. He is now at a loss to give any form to 
the rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose works they 
are the remains, unlike the Roman and the Greek, have left no visible 
traces of their civilization or of their arts; their influence has long 
since passed away. The more he conjectures, the more vague the 
results appear. The scene around is worthy of the ruin he is con- 
templating; desolation meets desolation; a feeling of awe succeeds to 
wonder; for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or 
to tell of what has gone by. Those huge mounds of Assyria made a 
deeper impression upon me, gave rise to more serious thought and 
more earnest reflection, than the temples of Balbec, or the theatres of 
Ionia.’ (Layard, i. 6.) 


Wonderful country this, in which huge. nscunds pf.ryins lie as 
if sown broad cast over the soil; in which oames-of -primeeval- 
traditions are as household words, and zneri of the humblest class , 
talk to the traveller familiarly of Nimrod ibe mighty hnnter,.and: 
‘Athur, the lieutenant of Nimrod,’ pointing out traces of their 
undertakings, and discoursing of their gigantic purposes. 

Having reached the Delta-shaped district enclosed by the 
Tigris and the Zab, (the ancient Lycus,) our traveller made his 
arrangements with judgment and zeal, and then proceeded to 
carry on laborious excavations, in the assurance that ruins of 
deep interest and great value would be uncovered. The progress 
of the work we cannot follow step by step; but justice to its 
enterprising originator demands a few words. 

In one respect Mr. Layard excels all other travellers. He is 
unapproached in the union of the requisite qualifications. To 
the spirit of enterprise which sets men on undertaking arduous 
travels, he unites a courage which rather disregards than defies 
danger. That courage he keeps remote from rashness, and 
softens with ‘the milk of human kindness.’ Great in action, he 
has the skill to describe his deeds in corresponding words. In 
his preface he apologizes for defects of style; and we do not say 
that we have not found materials for criticism, but we must in 


‘simple justice declare, that we have never read a narrative of 


travels in which the matter and the style, the thought and the 

diction, combined more happily to arrest and repay attention, 

and to create a favourable impression in regard to the writer. 

That impression is so strong, that we take a most lively interest 
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in him during all his adventures, and cannot help feeling a desire 
for a personal acquaintance. The integrity, chivalrous honour, 
ood nature, and bounding spirits of the traveller are prominent 
in almost every page, so that, with an array of such excellences 
before us, we cease to wonder at the extraordinary success which 
rewarded his labours, and reflects permanent honour on his name. 
Mr. Layard’s labours were for the most part restricted to 
Nimroud, which lies on the east of the Tigris, about midway 
between that river and the Zab, which, shortly after passing those 
remains, unites with the Tigris near the 36° N.L. and 43° 25’ E.L. 
Nimroud is a huge mound, containing, as is now proved, the 
remains of ancient edifices, the number and extent of which are 
7 only partially made known. Nimroud is only one of many 
ge mounds scattered up and down these vast and now sterile 
plains. On one occasion, from a slight elevation, Mr. Layard 
counted thirteen within his range of vision. He thus speaks of 
that at Nimroud— 


mark the nature of the ruin, it might have been confounded with a 
natural eminence. A long line of consecutive narrow mounds, still 
retaining the appearance of walls or ramparts, stretched from its base, 
and formed a vast quadrangle. The river flowed at some distance 
from them; its waters, swollen by the melting of the snows on the 
Armenian hills, were broken into a thousand foaming whirlpools by an 
artificial barrier, built across the stream.’—(i. 7, 8.) ‘The lofty cone 
and broad mound of Nimroud broke like a distant mountain on the 
morning sky. But how changed was the scene since my former visit. 
The ruins were no longer clothed with verdure and many-coloured 
flowers; no signs of habitation, (November,) not even the black tent of 
the Arab was seen upon the plain. The eye wandered over a parched 
and barren waste, across which occasionally swept the whirlwind, 
dragging with it a cloud of sand.’—(i. 25, 26.) 


Regretting that we are unable to transcribe a very impressive 
description of a parting entertainment, generously given to the 
natives who had laboured under his direction, (ii. 146 seg.) we 
must set down so much of Mr. Layard’s own summary of his 


and value. 


‘We will descend into the principal trench by a flight of steps 
rudely cut into the earth, near the western face of the mound. As we 


discoveries at Nimroud as may furnish some idea of their nature 


ae . ‘Tt wags exening as we approached the spot. The spring rains had | 
mo clothed the mound with she.richest verdure, and the fertile meadows | 
- rue which stretched around it were covered with flowers of every hue. 
‘Amidst thig luxvriany vegetatjpn were partly concealed a few fragments 
Bricks; potiery, alabaster, upon which might be traced the 
eS well-defined wedges of the cuneiform character. Did not these remains | 


we 
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approach it, we find a party of Arabs bending on their knees, and 
intently gazing at something beneath them. Each holds his long 
spear, tufted with ostrich feathers, i in one hand; and in the other, the 
halter of his mare, which stands patiently behind him. The party 
consists of a Bedouin sheikh from the desert, and his followers; who, 
having heard strange reports of the wonders of Nimroud, have made 
several days’ journey to remove their doubts and satisfy their curiosity. 
He rises as he hears us approach; and if we wish to escape the embrace 
of a very dirty stranger, we had better at once hurry into the trenches. 
We descend about twenty feet, and suddenly find ourselves between a 
pair of colossal lions, winged and human-headed, forming a portal. I 
have already described my feelings when gazing for the first time on 
these majestic figures. Those of the reader would probably be the 
same, particularly if caused by the reflection, that before those won- 
derful forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of the prophets, stood, and 
Sennacherib bowed; and that even the patriarch Abraham himself 
may possibly have looked upon them. In the subterraneous labyrinth 
which we have reached, all is bustle and confusion. Leaving behind 
usa small chamber, in which the sculptures are distinguished by a 
want of finish in the execution, and considerable rudeness in the 
design of the ornaments, we issue from between the winged lions, and 
enter the remains of the principal hall. On both sides of us are 
sculptured gigantic winged figures; some with the heads of eagles, 
others entirely human, and carrying mysterious symbols in their hands. 
To the left is another portal, also formed by winged lions. One of 
them has, however, fallen across the entrance, and there is just room 
to creep beneath it. Beyond this portal is a winged figure, and two 
slabs with bas-reliefs; but they have been so much injured that we can 
scarcely trace the subject upon them. Further on, there are no traces 
of wall, although a deep trench has been opened. The opposite side 
of the hall has also disappeared, and we only see a high wall of earth. 
On examining it attentively, we can detect the marks of masonry; 
and we soon find that it is a solid structure, built of bricks of unbaked 
day, now of the same colour as the surrounding soil. The slabs of 
alabaster, fallen from their original position, have, however, been 
raised; and we tread in the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs, 
representing chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieges. Having walked 
about one hundred feet amongst those scattered monuments of ancient 
history and art, we reach another doorway, formed by gigantic winged 
bulls in limestone. One is still entire; but its companion has fallen, 
and is broken into several pieces—the great human head is at our feet. 
We pass on without turning into the part of the building to which 
this portal leads. Beyond it we see another winged figure, holding a 
graceful flower in its hand, and apparently presenting it as an offering 
to the winged bull. Adjoining this sculpture, we find eight bas- 
reliefs. There is the king hunting and triumphing over the lion and 
wild bull; and the siege ‘of the castle with the battering ram. We 
have now reached the end of the hall, and find before us an elaborate 
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and beautiful sculpture, representing two kings standing beneath the 
emblem of the Supreme Deity, and attended by winged figures. 
Between them is the sacred tree. In front of this bas-relief is the 
great stone platform upon which, in days of old, may have been 
placed the throne of the Assyrian monarch when he received his 
captive enemies or his courtiers. To the left of us is a fourth outlet 
from the hall, formed by another pair of lions. We issue from be- 
tween them, and find ourselves on the edge of a deep ravine, to the 
north of which rises high above us, the lofty pyramid. Figures of 
captives bearing objects of tribute—ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys 
—may be seen on walls near this ravine; and two enormous bulls and 
two winged figures, above fourteen feet high, are lying on its very 
edge. As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we must return to 
the yellow bulls. Passing through the entrance formed by them, we 
enter a large chamber, surrounded by eagle-headed figures; at one end 
of it is a doorway guarded by two priests, or divinities, and in the 
centre another portal with winged bulls. Whichever way we turn, 
we find ourselves in the midst of a nest of rooms, and without an 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the place, we should lose ourselves 
in the labyrinth. The accumulated rubbish being generally left in the 
centre of the chambers, the whole excavation consists of a number of 
narrow passages, panelled on one side with slabs of alabaster; and shut 
in on the other by a high wall of earth, half buried, in which may 
here and there be seen a broken vase, or a brick painted with brilliant 
colours. We may wander through these galleries for an hour or two, 
examining the marvellous structures, or the numerous inscriptions that 
surround us. Here we meet long rows of kings, attended by their 
eunuchs and priests—there, lines of winged figures, carrying fir-cones 
and religious emblems, and seemingly in adoration before the mystic 
tree; other entrances, formed by winged lions and bulls, lead us into 
new chambers. In every one of them are fresh objects of curiosity 
and surprise. At length wearied, we issue from the buried edifice by 
a trench on the opposite side to that by which we entered, and find 
ourselves again upon the naked platform. We look around in vain for 
any traces of the wonderful remains we have just seen, and are half 
inclined to believe that we have dreamed a dream, or have been 
listening to some tale of Eastern romance.’—(ii. 110 seq.) 


In the ruins thus vividly sketched, two palaces have been 
traced, which owe their destruction in part to fire, and of which 
“one (in the north-west) is so much older than the other, that it 
partly served as a foundation for its successor, and partly supplied 
materials used in its construction. The whole mass of these 
stupendous ruins having for their latest date the sixth century 
before Christ, run back to the earliest ages, and offer a series of 
scriptural illustrations valuable in themselves, and still more 
valuable in the results to which these discoveries promise to lead. 
In the hope of contributing a little aid, we proceed to view some 
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of Mr. Layard’s discoveries in their relation to the Bible, availing 
ourselves, at the same time, of such other resources as our know- 
ledge ma supply, and the occasion allow to be used. 

If the Bible may be allowed to speak for itself it is not a 
universal history. In its essence ar aim it is no history at all. 
History narrates the deeds of men, the Bible chronicles the 

ings forth and manifestations of divine Providence. Religion 
is the theme of the Bible. It is a grand religious drama that it 
undertakes to unfold, it is a great religious lesson which it has to 
teach. From its first word to its last, it has religion for its 
essence and its aim; all else is incidental—the form not the sub- 
stance, the instrument not the purpose. Having to record God’s 
dealings with man, the Bible, of course, speaks of human deeds, 
for in and through those deeds God’s Providence acted in un- 
folding its will and securing its aims. But the records of human 
deeds was only secondary and subordinate, both in plan and in 
importance. That record was the mere shell, the channel. 
Hence it had no aim of its own. The scriptural writers did not 
intend to write either a primeval or a universal history. What 
they meant to do, they have done, and done it well; they meant 
to set forth God’s working in human society, and specially God’s 
working in one particular line. It is their doctrine that God 
chose one people, in order to make them the vehicle of his 
highest blessings to humankind. This is not the place to discuss 
the propriety of that choice. We believe it to have been sur- 
wr y wise. Now, however, it is with the fact we have to do. 

hether wise or not, such a choice, according to the Bible, was — 
made by the Creator and Governor of the universe. In this fact 
lies the key to the Biblical history. Proceeding on the assump- 
tion of this fact, its writers go backward to trace the history of 
this people up to their origin, and forward to trace the history of 
this people down to its termination. In this lengthened task, 
they give sketches and notices of general history, so far as such 
sketches and notices fall in with, or are necessary, for their leading 
_ They could not, however, speak of the origin of the 
Hebrew race without showing the position which it held in the 
at human family. Hence comes what they record of primeval 
tory. When, at later periods, God, in his Providence, em- 
ployed great oriental monarchies for the execution of his plans, 
then the contact with Israel which ensued, gave occasion to 
cursory details resembling fragments of universal history. But 
what the Scriptures supply, whether of universal or of primeval 
history, is an accident in their narratives, an instramental element 
in their great plan. As such it is inconsiderable in comparison 
with the bulk of their writings, and inferior to the general tenour 
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of their importance. Such historical materials cannot be complete, 
but they may be true. We hold that they are true. But their 
truth has been impeached, because their character and pu 
have been misconceived. To establish their truth may not in all 
cases be easy, while to question it has a charm which to some 
minds is irresistible. We claim a presumption in its favour, for 
we say that the religion of the Bible is true, divine, perfect; we 
say that among the religious systems of the world, it stands far 
above all comparison; we say that the religion of the Bible is 
worthy of God and beyond all language good for man. Tracing 
the hand of God in this “unspeakable gift,” we do not, and we 
cannot believe that Divine Providence has made falsehood the 
channel of its conveyance to his creatures. We even doubt the 
possibility of such a transmission. ‘Truth in essence must have 
truth for its medium. It is by realities, not by falsities, that the 
mind of man can be beneficially reached and swayed. If religion, 
as in the Bible, teaches by examples, the examples must be from 
actual life, not fiction or fraud; and bold are we to declare that 
the imprint of reality is found nowhere in deeper or sharper 
lines, than in the Biblical characters—Abraham, Ruth, David, 
Josiah, John, James, Paul, are all portraits from the life. 

The presumption which we have claimed has a right to prevail 
until it is.set aside by positive and irrefutable of ty Such 
evidence it has been attempted to adduce. The attempt has 
been withstood. 

But the opposition has sometimes been rather zealous than 
wise. More nn been claimed by its advocates than is claimed 
by the Bible. Undue pretensions naturally end in exaggerated 
losses. Almost as great an evil has arisen from the false position 
in which the Bible has thus been placed. Put on the defensive, 
the Bible has appeared to need defence. But as that which 
gives, seems gee than that which receives support, so the 

ible has sunk below ordinary history. Herodotus has risen 
above Moses; Josephus is = hoger authority than Matthew, 
Luke, or John. It has sometimes given us pain, and at others 
moved a smile, when we have observed how almost all authorities 
were credited sooner than the Biblical. The Bible is often 
treated as a suspected, sometimes as even a convicted book. In 
Chinese history a tribunal is erected before which it is compelled 
to —_ the mouldering tombs and half-obliterated inscriptions 
of Egypt are made to look frowningly on its pretensions; and the 
known historical libellers of the ious are encouraged to hint 
suspicions, when unable to utter disproofs. This wrong is the less 
excusable after so many instances have been given which cancel 
the figures in which some once found demonstrations of the 
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extreme antiquity of the historical period of our earth, and suppl. 
illustrations, or, if need be, confirmations, of the substantial pao 4 
and ——— credibility of the Biblical records. Egypt itself, 
which some have striven to use as a witness against the Bible, 
has given, and we believe will yet give, testimonies most numerous 
and most valuable in behalf of parts of the sacred volume. In 
Mr. Layard’s work, it is almost literally true that one has risen 
from the dead to add another source of illustrative evidence, and 
to read a lesson of modesty and forbearance to all who would 
rather condemn than believe the Scriptures. This new sphere of 
illustration is, we are inclined to think, by no means the last. 
Great as of late have been our discoveries in Western Asia, they 
are probably only the first fruits. In the plains of Mesopotamia 
there are many other mounds to lay open. The soil of Damascus 
may cover hidden treasures of historical knowledge. After all 
that travellers have done (and not done) Palestine remains to be 
investigated. It is only a few words of the numberless cuneiform 
inscriptions that have been made out; and the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics have been but partially deciphered. The nature of the 
results which may be expected from more suitable, thorough, and 
successful researches, we wish not to anticipate, being content to 
wait for facts, but withal made confident by recent discoveries 
that the friends of the Bible have much reason for hope and none 
for fear. This, at least, is the impression produced on our mind 
by the study of Mr. Layard’s admirable volumes. How far that 
impression has a solid cause, the reader may, in a measure, judge 
from what ensues. 

The general character of the Biblical history has been described. 
Its statements in regard to the patriarchal times are few and 
scattered; are they true? Let us advert to the earliest monarchies, 
especially to that great monarchy with which Mr. Layard’s work 
is concerned. What are the statements and implications of the 
book of Genesis? Nimrod, the son of Cush, who was the eldest 
son of Ham, founded Babel, and so became the originator of the 
Babylonish monarchy, which had its seat in the land of Shinar. 

From that land proceeded Asshur, who built Nineveh. Asshur 
was a descendant of Shem. In Mizraim, the second son of 
Ham, may be recognised the founder of the Egyptian monarchy. 
Thus social life was restored by the immediate offspring of Noa 
The revival was so effectual that Abraham, when he went down 
into Egypt, found there an organized state of society, which, 
though not free from convulsions, enjoyed prosperity, and culti- 
vated the useful, if not the ornamental, arts. 

Now let the reader turn to the original narratives, and mark 
how simple and unpretending they are. If they present not the 
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extreme antiquity of the historical period of our earth, and supply 
scattered fragments of history, they have the appearance of so 
doing. They contain nothing of an obviously legendary cha- 
racter. They are free from mythological fancies. They isplay 
no desire to glorify the primitive forefathers of our race. The 
little they say of Noah or Canaan, as to character, is not to the 
credit of those persons. They put forth no extravagant claims to 
antiquity. You see no trace of astronomical cycles written into 
ee history. You find no divine genealogies running back 

ousands of years, and preceding the date of human princi- 
palities. You have no mere list of names destitute of historical 
connexions, and incapable of historical verifications. In short 
you miss the ordinary tokens of the fictitious and the legendary, 
and you meet with notices which, in their brevity, their simplicity, 
their fragmentary character, breathe the spirit of a very remote 
antiquity. These notices, moreover, when viewed in combina- 
tion with their connected statements, are in general implicated 
in the whole of the subsequent Biblical history. Ina certain sense 
they are the foundation, it the superstructure. The erection of 
the edifice shows us the assurance of its builders. 'The Hebrews, 
beyond a doubt, received as historically true these primeeval tra- 
ditions. Their testimony may well be accepted as a counterpoise 
to modern scepticism. 

But some would have us believe that the antiquity indirectly 
claimed is by no means sufficient. Society, for instance, could 
not, it is said, have been what it was in the days of Abraham.* 
The length of the interval between the flood and the age of that 
or, is variously given. We shall not attempt to decide 

tween the rival claims of the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, and 
the Septuagint version. A few centuries, more or less, we 
account a small matter. Between Noah and Abraham there 
occurred an interval, at any rate, of not less than five hundred 
years. Is this sufficient to account for the facts? To answer 
this we must know what the facts are. The objectors denying 
its sufficiency, deny also a universal deluge. If the deluge was 
—_— partial also was the destruction of human life; and not 
ess partial the injury done to the arts and sciences. The objectors 
have then the remains of the old world to aid in constructing 
the new. But, independently of this supposition, eight persons, 
we know, survived the flood. With them survived civilization. 
Noah was spared because of his personal excellence. (Gen. vi. 9.) 
Hence he represents the highest culture of the age. The civili- 
zation, then, which Noah and his family planted when they 
began to restore human society, was a civilization which was the 


* Primeval History, by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. London: Fellowes. 
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y growth and the result of the generations that had passed away 
0 before the Deluge. The accumulated treasures of many centuries 
. Noah brought with him out of the ark, and transmitted to his 
y descendants. Obstacles to the p of improvement there 
e were, but there were also singular facilities and impulses. His 
e immediate offspring had all the advantages which men now find 
0 in the rich and virgin soils of western prairies. The world was 
10 all before them where to choose their home. As soon as one 
k iece of land had given its best increase, another offered its pro- 
i- litte bosom. The deposit left by the Deluge was a rich manure. 
al There was no special danger at first from beasts of prey; for if 


rt the Deluge had been universal, they were destroyed, and if it was 4] } 
y; partial, there were human beings ey to keep them in check. 1.3 
ys Of the growth of population we are able to speak less definitely, 


te so peculiar were the circumstances; but if statistics fail’ us, general 
a- analogy offers some lights, and those lights all point to a rapid 
ed increase. With space and food unrestricted, the human race 


se spreads and multiplies with the — rapidity; a rapidity 
of which would be much enhanced by the rich and sheltering 
v8, valleys in which along the Nile, and between the Euphrates and 


ra- the Tigris, the new societies were planted and grew. With a 
ise ed to us inconceivable, would the Divine command to ‘ mul- 

tiply and fill the earth,’ be carried into effect. Even in these days 
tly pulations, placed under favourable circumstances, have been 
ld sets to double ‘themselves in less than five-and-twenty years. 
n.* Fifteen years would, in the days of Noah and his descendants, 
hat be probably sufficient to produce the same result. Such a mul- 
ide tiplication in the course of five hundred years would, at the ter- 


ind mination of the period, leave a population of 34,359,738,368 souls. 
we | Let it be supposed that population doubled itself in twenty, 
ere instead of fifteen years, then, at the end of 500 years, it would 
red amount to 356,024,320 persons. In these calculations we have 
wer — made no allowance for the fact that the eight persons from which 
ing | the numbers sprang, were all adults living in wedlock. 

was The progress of human society, both in numbers and culture, 
not | would greatly depend on the readiness of its dispersion. A rapid 
tors § dispersion was essential to its growth. But the dispersion might 
ting — be so rapid as to check multiplication and hinder progress. In 
ons, § such a case, expansion rer” j bring weakness. It is very re- 
ion. f markable, that the Scriptures combine expansibility with restric- 
.9.) | tion, apparently in due ——— The unpeopled earth, fresh 
vili- | from the waters of the flood, gave sufficient elasticity to pooaey- 
hey | tion; but the roving principle was checked by a unity of lan- 
the [| guage, and by the fear of losing home and kindred on boundless 
: plains of an unbroken uniformity. When languages became 
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numerous, a new impulse to progress was called into existence, 
while the ties of consanguinity remained so strong and so nume- 
rous, as to check any undue tendency to diffusion. Since, how- 
ever, a desire to spare themselves labour must have led men to 
seek new fields rather than force old ones, so would the dispers- 
ing be stronger than the consolidating principle. Hence the 
special danger of ec a or extreme dispersion required a 
special remedy. Such a state of social life, together with the 
necessary expedient, is described in the fragmentary annals of 
the Bible. While the primitive races, being yet of one language, 
dwelt on the broad plains of Mesopotamia, they undertook, we 
read (Gen. xi. 10—19,) to build a lofty tower, which should be 
a landmark, ‘lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth.’ In this particular the implications of Scripture 
find corroboration in Mr. Layard’s pages :— 


‘ As there were no natural eminences in the country, the inhabitants 
were compelled to construct artificial mounds. Hence the origin of 
those vast solid structures which have defied the hand of time; and 
with their grass-covered summits and furrowed sides, rise like natural 
hills in the Assyrian plains.’—(ii. 251.) ‘They sought to build a 
place of refuge in case of attack, or an habitation for their leader, or a 
temple to their gods. It was first necessary to form an eminence, 
that the building might rise above the plain, and might be seen from 
afar. This eminence was not hastily made by heaping up earth, but 
regularly and systematically built with sun-dried bricks. Thus a 


platform thirty or forty feet high was formed; and upon it they erected 
the royal or sacred edifice.’—(ii. 253.) 


Our author further states, that at Nimroud, Kalah Shergat, 
and Khorsabad, there still exist lofty pyramidical structures, 
which ‘may have been used as watch towers,’ (ii. 278.) One of 
these shes that at Nimroud, partially explored by Mr. 
Layard, may, he thinks, on extended examination, prove to be 
Ovid’s busta Nini, (ii. 476,) or tomb of Ninus, reported to have 
been erected over the remains of that monarch by his wife Semi- 
ramis, (ii. 107.) The specific purpose indicated in the Scriptures 


is more distinctly recognised by our intelligent traveller in these 
words :— 


‘ At an earlier period that distant pyramid directed the traveller 
from afar to Nineveh, when the limits of the city were small. It (the 
city) was then one of those primitive settlements which, for the first 


‘ai <7 been formed by the congregated habitations of men.’— 
ii. 118. 


We have already seen that Noah and his family preserved the 
n accordance 


arts of life which had prevailed before the Flood. 
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with this, we find the earliest patriarchs engaged in buildin 
cities. These cities at first would be comparatively small, ant 
their edifices would ‘be scattered so as to cover a large space. 
In each case they were probably a gathering place for a wide 
extent of country. Such points of union were necessary to 
human beings for self-defence and for social intercourse. Civi- 
lization could make little progress before cities were built. But 
the plains of Mesopotamia afforded special facilities for the pur- 
pose, and so gave another encouragement to population and social 
culture. The facilities were supplied in the soil. Naturally 
prolific, or easily rendered so by irrigation, the soil of Mesopo- 
tamia readily afforded sustenance for man in a thousand spots. 
Wherever human beings chose to fix their feet, there they found 
at hand materials for erecting dwelling-places, which demanded 
little labour and less skill. The earth, slightly wrought by human 
hands, became, under the heat of the sun, hard and durable 
bricks. Mortar, in the shape of bitumen, exuded from the 
round. Sometimes, for special purposes, the bricks were 
urnt. How different was Palestine in facilities for building. 
Its caverns offered a shelter so obvious, that doubtless its earliest 
inhabitants preferred taking what nature gave, rather than endure 
the hard toil involved in first excavating foundations in the solid 
rock, and then hewing stones into the shapes and size necessary 
for edifices. The limestone rock, however, supplied materials 
for building in Canaan. Hence, in speaking of this subject, the 
writer of Genesis lets fall one of those allusions, which, though 
slight in themselves, are weighty in their force of evidence ; for, 
while telling us that the primitive races in Mesopotamia built 
their towns of burnt bricks, he adds, that ‘for mortar,’ they used 
‘slime,’ bitumen, and ‘for stone bricks. —(Gen. xi. 3.) The 
words wear the appearance of having come from a Palestinian, 
and of being pa ae to Palestinians—persons, that is, who 
lived in a country where the common building materials were 
stone, and mortar made from lime. The discoveries of Mr. 
Layard show that the ancient Assyrians erected their huge 
structures with comparative ease. They employed bricks baked 
in the furnace, though less frequently than the Babylonians. 
They also employed bitumen as mortar. Not seldom, they 
made their labour still lighter by cementing their buildings wit 
common clay, moistened with water and mixed with a little 


stubble, (Layard, ii. 278.) The following must be quoted 
entire 


‘ The pavement of the chambers (of a palace at Nimroud) was formed 
either of alabaster slate, covered with inscriptions recording the name 
and genealogy of the king, and probably the chief events of his reign, 
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or of kiln-burnt bricks, each also bearing a short inscription. The 
alabaster slabs were placed upon a thin coating of bitumen, spread 
over the bottom of the chamber, even under the upright slabs forming 
its sides. The bricks were laid in two tiers, one above another, a 
thin layer of sand being placed between them, as well as under the 
bottom tier.’—(ii. 261.) 


The preceding considerations seem to us sufficient to account 
for the progress which society had made in the days of Abraham. 
The exact length of time which ela between the Deluge and 
the visit made by that venerable ¢ father of the faithful’ to the land 
of Egypt, we have not attempted todetermine. We await the final 
settlement of questions moved by Bunsen* and others regarding 
Egyptian chronology, before we commit ourselves to the state- 
ment of a positive opinion. Those, however, who claim for the 
— world, a far more remote antiquity than Arch- 
ishop Usher’s calculations allow, would do well to remember 
that they are accustomed to draw arguments in favour of their 
view from the Bible itself, and in consequence ought not, we 
submit, to represent what with them is the true chronology, as 
being anti-Biblical. What indeed the chronology of the Bible is, 
remains to be settled. The number affixed in the margins of 
our English version, have no absolute authority. If men will 
cease to dogmatize, they may in the end learn; and it may not 
be useless to assert that dogmatism on the point is by no means 
exclusively on the side of those who believe as well as venerate 
the Bible. 
Beyond a question, however, the Bible ascribes an extreme if 
also a somewhat indefinite antiquity to Assyria. This appears 
in the brief outline of its statements prefixed to these observa- 
tions. But Assyria is mentioned so early as the second chapter 
of the book of Genesis. There the position of Eden is defined 
we reference to Assyria (ii. 14). In the same book Assyria is 
given as a boundary of the hunting-grounds of Ishmael 
(xxv. 18). It thus appears that Assyria was well known in 
primitive times—so well known as to be a landmark and a 
guiding-point. The exact degree of antiquity involved in these 
references it may not be easy to determine. Here opinions will 
vary, according to the view taken of the age of the passages in 
which they are found. We would, however, suggest to those 
who, as we think, without warrant, bring down the composition 
of Genesis to the times of David or Solomon, that unquestionably, 
the book contains materials which bear a very early date. An- 


e tort Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, comp. Professor Wallace’s True 
of the 1% Smith’s Sacred Annals; The Patriarchal Age; Drummond’s of 
gines, vol. i. 
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terior to Moses these materials received his sanction. If then 
these references had their origin before the days of that dis- 
tinguished legislator, they establish the extreme antiquity of the 
of Assyria. 

ere again we have a Biblical implication, which at the end of 
some four thousand years after it fell incidentally from the pen 
of the sacred writer, finds confirmation in discoveries almost 
accidentally made in the very spot in question. Yet some will 
maintain the earlier chapters of the Bible if not fraud are 
fiction, and if not fiction are folly—proved folly—folly convicted 
at the bar of science. Let our ciioeupents wait a little and be 
modest ; the Bible has lived a long time in human hearts, it may 
deserve to live still longer. 

Mr. Layard affords a favourable specimen of caution. In the 
spirit of true philosophy, he abstains from generalizing with in- 
sufficient data. Chronologies enough, he knows, have been con- 
structed out of facts and fancies; he will not add another to 
these aérial structures. Yet is his testimony to the extreme an- 
tiquity of Assyria clear and full. Here again his voice and that 
of the Bible are in unison. For the sake of brevity we give the 
substance of his statements :— 


‘There is nothing in history against attributing the highest an- 
tiquity to the Assyrian empire. There~is no reason why we should 
not assign to Assyria the same remote antiquity we claim for Egypt. 
The monuments of Egypt prove that she did not stand alone in civili- 
zation and power. At the earliest period we find her contending with 
enemies already nearly if not fully as powerful as herself ; and amongst 
the spoil from Asia and the articles of tribute brought by subdued 
nations from the north-east, are vases as elegant in shape, stuffs as 
rich in texture, and chariots as well adapted to war as her own. It is 
not improbable that she herself was indebted to the nations of Western 
Asia for the introduction of arts in which they excelled, and that many 
things in common use were brought from the banks of the Tigris. 
That Assyria was not peopled by mere wandering tribes appears to be 
proved by the frequent mention of expeditions against Naharaina 
(Mesopotamia) in the earliest monuments of Egypt, and the nature of 
the spoil brought from the country. Fourteen hundred years before 
Christ, Chushan-rishathaim, a king of Mesopotamia, subdued the 
Israelites (Judg. iii. 8). Fourteen hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, Balaam, prophesying of the Kenites, describes the power of 
the Assyrians (Numb. xxiv. 22). The Arioch, king of El-Assar, 
(compare Asshur, Gen. x. 11) mentioned in Genesis (xiv. 1.) has 
been thought to be a king of “Assyria. On the authority of Cham- 
pollion and Birch, the name Nen-i-iu Nineveh is stated to be on_the 
celebrated statistical tablet of Karnak—a monument of the reign of 
Thothmes about 1490 years before Christ.’—(ii. 221, seg.) 
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In immediate connexion with these remarks, stands another 
scriptural implication. The Bible in its narrations relating to 
the earliest governments, speaks of realities; its writers, there 
can be no doubt, intended to set forth what they believed to be 
facts. No unprejudiced person can rise from a careful perusal 
of the record with a doubt as to what was their intention. We 
may believe them deceived or false; we may think they took 
traditions for history, or fictions for facts; we may maintain that 
they drew their narratives from misinterpreted hieroglyphics, or 
from misunderstood astronomical vail. However this may 
be, the writers believed they were telling a simple, unvarnished 
tale of pure fact. Their whole spirit and manner prove the truth 
of this proposition. The sole question, then, that can arise, 
relates to their competency to ascertain the truth. That com- 
petency is partly guaranteed by the antiquity of their documents, 
which, as we have just seen reason to believe, came from their 
hands at a period when the objects themselves, or the immediate 
results of them, were under their eyes. If so, then how unrea- 
sonable the incredulity which has refused credence to the early 
Assyrian Monarchy, and made the biblical narrative into a tissue 
of myths. Yet such has been the course taken by learned 
philologists and grave historians. Were not our space too 
precious to be so occupied, we could give pages of speculation, 
aye, and of dogmatism, which resolved all the venerable antiquity 
of the Assyrian empire into moonshine. Semiramis is a creature 
of the fancy—a fish goddess; Ninus isa myth; Nimrod, instead 
of being a mighty hunter, is a fearful constellation, frowning 
terror and ruin on superstitious mortals. Yes, it was all settled 
according to the most approved fashion of original German and 
reson English rationalism,—all settled in spite of that ‘old 

_ obsolete book, the Bible,’—all settled in the whole and in the 
details, when this troublesome work, published by Layard, came 
to shake the cobweb into its native inanity. A myth truly has 
Mr. Layard set before the world, in the cyclopean ruins he has 
brought to light! Ninus a myth! Why the old monarch has 
come upon earth, not as Pythagoras is fabled to have done, to 
claim his shield, and prove his identity, (Horace, Carm. i. 28,) 
but to put to the rout the army of German and English myth- 
dealers, by exhibiting himself in his own proper person, declaring 
for himself and his historical reality, that the king ‘shall have 
his own again.”* 

We have alluded to facts, and we will state them. Mr. Layard, 

* See Hitzig Urgeschichte u. ro ie der Philistiier; Schlosser, Geschichte 

1e 


der alten Welt, vol. i.; Béttiger, eltgeschichte in Biographieen, vol. i.; 
Heeren, Handbuch der G. der Staaten des Alterthums. 
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not content with restoring to his historical niche the Ninus whose 
existence and name are involved in the biblical Nineveh, also 
finds and sets on his legs Ninus II.; and thus, instead of a ghost 
of a king, which, unlike the imago of Romulus, augustiore 
forma quam fuisset, ‘ of more noble proportions than when alive,’ 
(Livy, lib. i.) was attenuated into an pe some airy nothing by the 
ceaseless refinements of speculative scholarship, Mr. Layard gives 
us two monarchs, each of whom is ‘every inch a king,’ sub- 
stantial in person as the ‘belted knights’ of the middle ages, and 
like them, clad in mail from top to toe,—able to give, as well as 
0 to receive, hard blows from mace or battle-axe, and 

rious in onslaught with charger and chariot, spear and bow. 
Yes, there they are, in Mr. Layard’s pages, to be seen, if not in 
themselves (which is not improbable), in their descendants, 
representatives, and servants; there they are, that long line 
of vanishing myths, come back, like Banquo’s ghost, to punish 
their ruthless slayers. 

Mr. Rawlinson, a high authority, has deciphered the name of 
Ninus, found at Nimroud on ten thousand bricks. A myth! 
The old king gives the answer in inscriptions numerous (as 
Homer would say) ‘as the leaves in autumn;—gives the answer 
in the words, ‘I, Ninus, the king of Assyria.’ We subjoin some 
of the conclusions drawn by Mr. Layard himself from his dis- 
coveries :— 


‘There are buildings in Assyria which so far differ in their 
sculptures, in their mythological and sacred symbols, and in the cha- 
racter and language of their inscriptions, as to lead to the inference 
that there were at least two distinct periods of Assyrian history. The 
names of the kings on the monuments show a lapse even of some 
centuries between the foundation of the most ancient and most recent 
of these edifices. The earlier palaces of Nimroud were already in 
ruins and buried before the foundation of the later; it is probable 
they may have been destroyed about the time of the fourteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. ‘The existence of two distinct dynasties in Assyria, 
and the foundation, about two thousand years before Christ, of an 
Assyrian monarchy, may be inferred from the testimony of the most 
ancient authors, and is in accordance with the evidence of Scripture, 
and of Egyptian monuments.’ (ii. 232, seq.) 


Inclining to the opinion, that the original foundation of Assyria 
must be placed before 2000 years a.c., and stating that Nineveh 
is said by Ctesias to have fallen at the time of the revolt of the 
Medes (876 a.c.), when Sardanapalus perished, and Ninus IT. 
came to the throne,—and that the destruction of the city men- 
tioned in Scripture must be attributed to the joint expedition of 
Cyaxeres and Nabopolassar (606 a.c.), Mr. Layard gives a table, 
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drawn up by Clinton, ‘afier a careful examination of the state- 
ments reek writers, and after comparing them with the 
Scriptures,’ which fixes the dates of the principal events of 


Assyrian history thus :— 
(Ninus, a.c. 2182.) YEARS. AC. - 
Assyrian Monarchy, 1306 years before 
1912 
During the Empire, 24kings . . . 526 1237 
(Sardanapalus, a.c. 876.) 
After the Empire,6 kings . . . . 105 711 
1306 
Capture of Nineveh . . . 


In these statements, chief regard has been paid to the authority 
of Ctesias, whose fragments, preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 

ive thirty-three kings from the accession of Ninus to the fall of 
the empire. The reigns of these monarchs occupied 1306 years, 
and ended 876 a.c. New light may, however, be expected. 
Within a few years, a large mass of materials have been collected 
from ancient ruins and remains. These are undergoing investi- 
gation at the hands of learned Europeans, and when deciphered, 
will in all probability yield a rich harvest of historical informa- 
tion respecting Assyria and other oriental monarchies. 

Among the implications of the Bible we find reason to believe 
that human beings, after the Flood, divided into three great 
branches, springing from a common stock. This scriptural 
fact, which some have doubted, some impugned, and some 
boldly denied, has verifications in the work now before our 
readers. Representatives of these three branches are still found 
in Assyria. This is natural. Around or near the common home- 
stead some of each race may well have clustered permanently, 
Had no such traces been found, their absence, r so many 
centuries, could easily have been explained. But there they 
are, attesting our Biblical records by their presence; there they 
are, on the same lands, yet not mingled together, showing a 
common origin, but distinct lines of descent, with features in 
which diversity is marked in traits as clear and strong as are 


those which speak for unity. Let us hear Mr. Layard’s words:— 


‘The peculiar characteristics of the three great races, ‘the Shemite, 
whether Hebrew, Arab, or Syrian;’ ‘the Indo-European, the Greek, 
and Roman; ‘the Mongolian, whether Syth, Turk, or Tatar; which 
have at different periods held dominion over the East, cannot fail to 
strike every reflecting traveller. The distinctions between them are 
so marked and are so fully illustrated, even to this day, that they ap- 
pear to be more than accidental—to be consequent upon certain laws, 
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and to be traceable to certain physical causes. In no part of the 
world is the contrast between the peculiar qualities of each more 
strikingly illustrated than in the East, where the three are brought 
together in immediate contact; forming, indeed mixed up together, yet 
still separate in blood, the population of the land. The Arab, the 
Greek, and the Turk, are to be at once recognised by their features; 
they are no less distinctly marked by their characters and dealings.’— 
(ii. 238, seq.) 


We are thus led to another Biblical fact. The Hebrews were 
anoble race. Being a member of the great Shemitic family of 
nations, they had a full share of the excellent qualities by which 
that family is distinguished. The mental superiority of the 
Hebrews is attested by their literature. The Bible, which, 
humanly regarded, is their book, is also their sufficient eulogy. 
Deny that the Bible is divine, you cannot deny that it is 
almost superhuman. The greater the distance at which you 
remove God from the Bible, the higher is the earthly elevation 
to which you raise its seers, sages, and historians. In ucing 
the Bible, the Hebrews also produced the patriarchal religion, 
the religion of Moses, the religion of Jesus, and the religion of 
Mohammed. In other words, monotheism is of Hebrew origin. 
The civilized world owes its religion to Abraham and his 
descendants. The pre-eminence of the Abrahamide is taught 
in the Scriptural fact that they were God’s chosen people. Un- 
believers have sneered at the allegation. Beset with vulgar pre- 
judices, and so regarding the Jew as a contemptible being, they 


- indulged in merriment and sarcasm at the idea of Jews — 
l 


the favoured channels of the Divine beneficence. They wou 
have acted more in the spirit of true philosophy, had they taken 
counsel of facts instead of contempt. The Hebrews have a 
nobler history than any other people. In the very essence of 
their nature they possess higher qualities than any other race ; 
for great in prosperity, they have been greater in exile, perse- 
cution, and distress. No nation equal to them in duration and 
variety of bonds and sorrow, yet are they still an independent 
and a prosperous race, and wherever they find or can make 
openi through walls of adamantine exclusion, they enter the 
penetralia of our modern culture, and holding high stations, 
show themselves worthy of the highest. We make these remarks 
the rather because we think that it is full time justice was done 
to a race to whom not only Christians but mankind owe the 
largest, deepest, and most lasting obligations. 

owever, the Bible, the offspring of the Hebrew mind, pays 
reverence to its parent with a thousand tongues. Is the Bible 
wrong? and are Voltaire and his school right? Let Mr. Layard 
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decide. The Shemites are what they were, great now as of old, 
and though not equally Great, yet great enough to vindicate the 
Biblical implications. With gratitude as well as pleasure do we 
transcribe this passage, which is no less striking than true :— 


‘In the first place, there is (on the plains of Mesopotamia) the 
Shemite, whether Hebrew, Arab, or Syrian, with his brilliant imagi- 
nation, his ready conception, and his repugnance to any restraint that 
may affect the liberty of his person or of his intellect. He conceives 
naturally beautiful forms, whether they be embodied in his words or 
in his works; his poetry is distinguished by them, and they are shown 
even in the shape of his domestic utensils. This race possesses in the 
highest degree what we call imagination. The poor and ignorant 
Arab, whether of the desert or town, moulds with clay the jars for his 
daily wants, in a form which may be traced in the most elegant vases 
of Beasts or Rome; and what is no less remarkable, identical with 
that represented on monuments raised by his ancestors 3000 years 
before. If he speaks he shows a ready eloquence; his words are glow- 
ing and apposite; his descriptions true, yet brilliant; his similes just, 
yet most fanciful. These high qualities seem to be innate in him; he 
takes no pains to cultivate or toimprove them; he knows nothing of 
reducing them to any rule or measuring them by any standard. As it 
is with him, so it has been, from time unknown, with those who went 
before him; there has been little change—no progress.’ —(ii. 239.) 


‘No progress? Yet has the Shemite supplied the undyi 
originated, and still the guides 
power which sustains and secures, the progress made by other 
peoples. Not ee a but permanency was the function as- 

igned of God to Shem. The Abrahamide were to be a source 
of blessing to all nations, before they entered into advantages of 
which they themselves had been the origin. It was theirs to re- 
ceive, preserve, transmit, that divine truth, and those celestial 
emotions, which were to educate the world and transform the 
human into the divine. The very name, Shem, denotes fixity. 
Say the name was ee of God, then you have adivine intima- 
tion that good should remain on the earth. Say it sprang from 
man, then you have a testimony from the primitive fathers of 
the world, that the qualities which now distinguish men of 
Hebrew blood, and which are ascribed in the Bible to God’s 
peculiar people, are as old as the Flood. Fixity is also proclaimed 
in the great outlines of the lengthened history of this race; for 
though the Jew is scattered all over the globe, his heart is in 
Palestine, and his brother, the Arab, still rides in lordly inde- 

ndence over plains where his ancestors have had their homes 
‘or four thousand years. ‘No progress!’ No; progress was to 
come from another quarter. And here, too, we find fact in 
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accordance with the Bible. In this instance, as in so many 
others, its prophecy is but antedated history—an ideal anticipa- 
tion of actual fact. Progress, according to the Scriptures, was 
to come from Japheth, for Noah declared (Gen. ix. 27,) 


God shall enlarge Japheth 
And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be his servant. 


The Indo-European races began their history by migration 
from the common family hearth, and are to this hour fulfilling 
their destiny by taking possession of all quarters of the globe. 
Represented now by the Anglo-Saxon stock, they are spreading 
themselves, and with themselves civilization and Christianity, 
from one extremity of America to the other, from the India 
House to the Ganges, from Downing-street to the Yellow Sea, 
from the Thames to the Poles, and ae the English Channel 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Ham, too, has been his servant, 
but is rapidly resuming iis rights and position as his brother ; 
while every day exhibits Japheth more fully as dwelling in the 
tents of Shem. Mr. Layard’s enterprise and success offer a 
singular verification of the prophecy in this particular. Of a 
truth has he dwelt as a master in those tents. Familiar with 
the desert, he at length became its lord. Employing his sovereign 
power, he placed his foot on the mound of Nimroud, and with a 
master’s voice ‘called up those old Assyrians to witness in his 
deeds the triumph of their brother Japheth. Surely it is a 
wonderful illustration of Noah’s words, as well as a lasting glo 
for England, that a native of this small and once despised island, 
should have broken the iron slumbers of thirty centuries, and 
revealed to the world a scene which shows what art and human 
life were in the morning and the grey dawn of the world. The 
Arab Sheikh, Abd-ur-rahmam, expressed to Mr. Layard the 
wonderful facts on which we have made these reflections, occa- 
sioned in his mind, in these striking words :— 


‘In the name of the Most High, tell me, O Bey, what are you going 
to do with these stones? So many thousands of purses spent on such 
things! Can it be, as you say, that your people learn wisdom from 
them? Or is it, as his reverence the Cadi declares, that they are to 
go to the palace of your Queen, who, with the rest of the unbelievers, 
worships these idols? As for wisdom, these figures will not teach you 
to make better knives, scissors, or chintzes; and it is in the making of 
them that the English show their wisdom. But God is great! God 
is great! Here are stones which have been buried ever since the time 
of the Holy Noah—peace be with him! Perhaps they were under 
ground before the Deluge. I have lived on these lands for years. My 
father, and the father of my father, pitched their tents here before me; 
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but they never heard of these figures. For twelve hundred years have 
the true believers (and, praise be to God! all true wisdom is with them 
alone) been settled in this country, and none of them ever heard of a 
palace under ground. Neither did they who went before them. But 
lo! here comes a Frank from many days’ journey off, and he walks up 
to the very place, and he takes a stick and makes a line here and a line 
there. Here, says he, is the palace; there, says he, is the gate; and he 
shows us what has been all our lives beneath our feet without our 
having ever known anything about it. Wonderful! wonderful! Is it 
by books, is it by magic, is it by your prophets, that you have learnt 
these things? Speak, O Bey; tell me the secret of wisdom.’—(ii. 85.) 


We have intimated that the Assyrians were a Shemitic race. 
As such are they represented in the great table of nations 
(Gen. x.) As such are they represented by Mr. Layard— 
another confirmation of the historical accuracy of the Scriptures. 
‘ There is,’ says our authority, ‘something peculiarly Shemitic in 
‘the genius and taste of the Assyrians as displayed by their 
‘monuments.’—(ii. 238.) If this is only an intimation, their 
language affords a proof. Here we have to thank Mr. Layard 
for new and valuable light. The Bible indeed taught by the 
clearest intimations that the Assyrians were a Shemitic tribe, and 
spoke a tongue not dissimilar to that of the Hebrews. Abraham, 
a Mesopotamian, has a Hebrew name. He converses without an 
interpreter with the tribes of Canaan. One mother-tongue 
appears in the Bible to have prevailed over the whole of Western 
Asia, from the Tigris to the Madiencemnen, Envoys of Assyria 
speak intelligibly to Hebrews, and that they spoke pats 
very like ordinary Hebrew, appears from their se requeste 


to adopt a dialect, lest speaking as they did within the hearing 


of, they should be understood by, the common people. The 
whole passage (2 Kings, xviii. 17, seg.) is important and instruc- 
tive ; we give a few words: ‘Then said Eliakim’ (the represen- 
tative of Hezekiah) ‘unto Rab-Shakeh’ (the messenger of Senna- 
cherib, King of Assyria,) ‘speak, I pray thee, to thy servants in 
‘the Syrian language ; for we understand it; and talk not with 
‘us in the Jews’ language in the ears of the people that are on 
‘the wall.” Yet a scholar so profound, and a theologian so 
moderate as Winer, denied that the Assyrian was a Shemitic 
tongue, and asserted that it was allied to the Persian.* The 
testimony in this matter borne by Mr. Layard to the Bible, is 
clear and full. We again give the substance of his statements. 
The language of the Assyrian inscriptions is a Shemitic or Syro- 
Arabian dialect. Such, it is generally admitted, is the language 


* Bibl. Realworterbuch under Assyrien; the statement is still found in the third 
edition of his admirable Dictionary, the issue of which is just completed. 
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of the Babylonian column of the Persian trilingual inscriptions ; 
which, it can be shown, contains the same formule as the in- 
of The names of the Assyrian gods, as Baal, 
or Belus, Nisroch, and Mylitta; of members of the family of the 
king, such as Adra-melek (son of Sennacherib), and many of the 
principal officers of state mentioned in Scripture, such as Rab- 
saris, chief of the eunuchs, and Rab-shakeh, chief of the cu 
bearers, are purely Shemitic. The name of Mesopotamia on the 
Egyptian monuments is Naharaina (the country between the two 
rivers), which is a pure Shemitic word in a plural form; and 
essentially the same with the Biblical name for the same country, 
which is Aram Naharaim (Syria, between the rivers.) A dialect 
of the same Shemitic tongue is still spoken by the Chaldeans of 
Kurdistan, whe, there is good reason to think, are the descendants 
of the ancient Assyrians.—{ii. 237.) 

Connected with our last topic is that of writing. The origin 
of alphabetical characters still remains obscure. Phenicia, Egypt, 
Assyria—to which land is the honour of their invention or their 
discovery to be ascribed? Each has its own claims. If we can- 
not decide between the competitors, we are, even by the data 
under consideration, required to declare that writing was known 
‘and practised at a date not very remote from the days of Noah. 
Some, indeed, would carry back the use of writing to antedi- 
luvian ages. Some, too, maintain that the Divine Wisdom which 
taught man to speak, taught him also to write. Leaving specula- 
tions, however, to speculators, we are fully justified in declaring 
that writing was practised in patriarchal times. A quill is one 
of the earliest hieroglyphics seen on the monuments of Egypt. 
Mr. Layard offers us new evidence. Inscriptions, he states, are 
found on the oldest remains he has disinterred. On a slab at 
Nimroud he found an inscription cut in lines so simple as to 
wear the appearance of being the type whence in time came the 
several forms of cuneiform characters. From very early ages the 
Assyrians were accustomed to make and preserve records. Their 
first records were probably monumental. They were cut either 
on the walls of temples, palaces, and other edifices, or upon the 
smooth face of a rock. When events were to be recorded more 
in detail, the inscriptions appear to have been engraved on the walls 
of their temples, or palaces, as in Egypt, to accompany painted or 
sculptured re ntations of the scenes they described. During 
the early period of the Assyrian monarchy, stone and clay seem 
to have been the only substances on which private as well as 
public records were written. In later times rolls of leather were 
used, which are seen on the monuments in the hands of scribes. 
Papyrus, also, and reeds, appear to have been employed. 
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‘But the most common mode of keeping records in Assyria and 
Babylonia was on prepared bricks, tiles, or cylinders of clay, baked 
after the inscription was impressed. The characters appear to have 
been formed by an instrument, or may sometimes have been stamped. 
The Chaldean priests informed Callisthenes that they kept their 
astronomical observations on bricks baked in the furnace; and we 
have the testimony of Epigenes to the same effect. Ezekiel, who 
prophesied near the river Chebar, in Assyria, was commanded to take 
a tle, and portray upon it the city of Jerusalem. (iv. 1.) Of such 
records we have many specimens. The inscriptions on the Babylonian 
bricks are generally inclosed in a small square, and are formed with 
considerable care and nicety. They appear to have been impressed 
with a stamp, upon which the entire inscription, and not isolated 
letters, was cut in relief. This art, so nearly approaching to the 
modern invention of printing, is proved to have been known at a very 
remote epoch to the Egyptians and Chinese. The characters on the 
Assyrian bricks were made separately. They were cut with an instru- 
ment and by the hand. The stamp being used in Babylonia, and not 
in Assyria, may furnish an additional argument in favour of the 
greater antiquity of the Assyrian writing. The characters, however, 
on the cylinders, particularly on one or two fragments discovered at 
Nimroud, are so elaborately minute, and at the same time so accu- 
rately made, that only an instrument of the most delicate construction 
could have produced them.’—(ii. 182, seq.) 


A few years since, the Bible was assailed on the assumption 
that writing was not known till long after the days of Moses. 
The argument, it is true, was merely a deduction from ignorance. 
This, which is now proved, ought to have been then acknow- 
ledged. Instead of the modesty which such a confession would 
have required, there prevailed all the assurance which positive 
knowledge alone nah justify. What was thought sound scholar- 
ship had settled it that writing was unknown in the days of Homer. 
If writing was unknown ten centuries before Christ, a fortiori, it 
was unknown in the age of Moses. Consequently the Bible was 
wrong when it taught or implied the existence of writing in 
patriarchal times; and consequently, also, no Biblical books could 
take date before the age of Solomon or David, long after whom, 
indeed, most of the contents of the Bible were put into writing. 
If any one ventured to intimate that the Bible was itself a 
witness in the case, and that the Bible demonstrated the very 
early use of writing, the answer was ready that the Bible was no 
witness, but a criminal; that the trial as to the trustworthiness 
of the Bible must proceed according to the strict rules of legal 
evidence; and it was added, not in the gentlest manner, that if 
the credulous chose to have continued faith in the old book, all 
honest men, all friends of truth, light, and progress, must dis- 
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abuse the public mind, by rigidly proclaiming the simple facts. 
Some, however, clung to the Bible, even at the expense of their 
character for scholarship, if not honesty; they clung to the 
Bible, not from force of will, but from the predominance of vene- 
ration; they felt towards the Bible as one feels towards a revered 
friend when assailed; they loved the Bible as a mother loves her 
eldest born; they wondered, they sometimes feared, but they 
hoped also, and they believed ; a book so dear to them they could 
not renounce; a book whence they had received so much good, 
they felt sure was capable of yielding yet greater good; a book 
which, in a peculiarly emphatic sense, they held, and thought 
they almost knew, to be of God, they could not bring themselves 
to think was erroneous or fallacious. These faithful men now 
‘have their reward.’ Beyond a question, writing is of very 
ancient date. No one will hereafter deny that Moses may have 
had written documents to aid him in the composition of his his- 
tory. Bunsen, indeed, declares that history was born in the 
night when Moses led his people forth from the land of Egypt. 

en was there a great theme given, on which Moses could 
employ the skill pag the materials already in existence, for the 
purpose of perpetuating the deeds in which he held so large a 
share. Not only is the general doctrine of the Bible on this 
point confirmed by Egypt and Assyria, but the particular kind 
of writing, the existence of which is implied in the Bible, finds 
its counterpart in the ruins of their tombs, temples, and palaces. 
Referring the reader to the statements above made as to the 
earliest desadigsiia of records, we transcribe a few words from 
Mr. Layard:— 


‘The great antiquity of carving documents on stone is shown by the 
Bible. The divine commands were first given to mankind on stone 
tablets, and amongst all primitive nations this appears to have been 
considered the most appropriate and durable method of perpetuating 
records. The letters were evidently cut with a sharp instrument of 
iron, or of prepared copper. From the passage in Job, (xix. 23, 24) 
‘Oh, that my words were written! that they were graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!’ it has been conjectured that 
the incised letters were filled up with lead. Mr. Botta states that in 
letters on the pavement slates of Khorsabad, traces of copper were 
still evident, the stone being coloured by it. I discovered at Khalah 
a fragment of a copper tablet with cuneiform characters.’ — 
ii, 188.) 


The worship of symbols may be accounted the chief charac- 
teristic of the Assyrian religion. The symbols were peculiar, 
both in their nature and their employment. Animal attributes 
were held to represent divine qualities. But the divine, in its 
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nature, involves varied excellence. Hence the distinctive attri- 
butes of several animals were joined together in one form, in 
order to convey an idea of divine power, wisdom, goodness, or 
efficiency. ose animals were preferred which gave not the 
most beautiful, but the most expressive forms. Beauty was 
sacrificed to expression, or, more probably, that was beautiful 
which was expressive. Hence arose the (to us) monstrous forms 
which Mr. Layard has disinterred, and hence combinations the 
most heterogeneous—winged bulls representing fleetness and 
strength; bulls with human heads, strength and intellect; 
i human-headed lions, courage, intellect, and fleetness; 
lion-headed human figures, intellect and courage ; colossal human 
figures with four wings, intellect, might, pervasiveness. The 
variations are very numerous. Sometimes you behold the arms 
of a human being attached to parts of other creatures, to denote 
efficiency; sometimes the head of an eagle is put on a human 
form, to indicate far-sightedness and retributive severity. Then 
those sphinxes, from whose special meaning we are now as 
remote as was CEdipus himself: gryphons, also, which seem more 
fit to frighten than instruct; even the superintending and pro- 
tecting power of the Divinity is more curiously than reverentially 
set forth by a human winged figure poised above the head 
of the favoured mortal. Moreover, there is the sacred tree of 
frequent occurrence, and the ever-coming horned cap, small 
et, (like a lady’s reticule,) and fir cone, with flowers, garlands, 
and chaplets. Amidst all this variety, however, the student is 
well aware that his mind is not in the midst of Egyptian symbols. 
At the worst, the symbolism of Assyria is never so low, so 
grotesque, so offensive, as that of Egypt. About the earlier 
emblems of the former, there is a simplicity, an almost severity, 
which shows that you are contemplating an original, and not a 
copy. The system fully developed, and no less fully degraded, 
found along the banks of the Nile, came into existence on those 
of the Tigris, as an effort of the human mind to make visible, 
and to make influential, the indescribable attributes of the Being 
who shrouds himself from man’s eye, even while he makes 
himself felt and acknowledged in man’s heart. 

This system of heterogeneous animal symbolism may be traced 
in other western lands besides Egypt. Asserting its power more 
or less in the whole of Western Asia, it affected some visible 
tokens of the divine which are found in Greek and Roman art. 
In Palestine it obtained footing at a very early period. Gaining 
a seat in the popular mind, and incorporating itself with popular 
conceptions of God, it could not safely be altogether excluded 
from the religion of Moses, who, in slightly yielding to this 
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‘pressure from without,’ consulted not only the ‘hardness of 
heart’ with which he had to deal, but also the success of the 
reforms which he pr to introduce. Some, however, may 
give a preference to the view that makes the symbolism we find 
in the Scriptures a forced intrusion after the days of Moses, 
made by the gross affections and idolatrous propensities of the 
people. In our mind, it is a matter of small consequence which 

inion is preferred. Certainly a few scattered symbols of the 
kind are found in the Scriptures—the cherubim with a flaming 
sword, keeping watch at the garden of Eden: the cherubim 
which outiabewsd the ark; the figures of animals and flowers 
which covered the sacred tapestry; the Lao geunys cherubim— 
but these remnants and slight vestiges tend to show in what 
direction art took its pathway, and where we may look for its 
birthplace: and thus confirming the great implication of the 
Bible that the streams of nau which watered the west, 
were but branches of the Tigris and the Euphrates, they aid us 
also in proving that the Bible had its origin where it professes to 
have come into existence, namely, in the uplands which terminate 
the western side of Asia, and skirt the Mediterranean. 

In Phenicia, however, we find the worship of animal and 
heterogeneous forms in a degree which shows that the system 
was congenial with the conceptions and feelings of the people. 
Astarte was set forth with the head of a cow—an image the 
antiquity of which may be learnt from the Biblical Ashteroth 
Karnaim, or Horned Astarte (Gen. xiv. 5), and whose prevalence 
is attested by the local myths touching Io, Isis, and Europa, 
found in the Phenician cities, Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Sarepta, 
Joppa, Aphaka, and Gaza. Moloch, also, the correspondent 
male principle and the national idol of the Ammonites, appears 
to have been represented in the form of an ox. Generally, the 
bull was a specially sacred symbol with the Shemitic races, the 
antiquity and wide spread of which may be learnt from the 
objects taken from the Canaanites, that are carried in the 
triumphal train of Sethos at Karnac, in which you see an ox 
with a half moon between his horns. Not to mention other 
evidence, we find the position confirmed, and the connexion of 
Assyria with the shores of the Mediterranean established, by the 
Peantic bulls brought to light by Botta at Khorsabad; and by 

yard at Mineouh That connexion is further illustrated by 


the existence in Phenicia of lion-formed objects of adoration. 
The dove, it is well known, was the sacred bird of Syria. A 
dove, too, was Noah’s messenger. In the form of a dove the 
Divine Spirit descended on the Lord Jesus. In both cases, a 
symbol which was generally honoured, though much abused, 
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was made to serve divine pu s, and so even idolatry, as in 
the persons of the Magi, rendered ho to truth under the 
hand of God. Doves, however, were sacred in Assyria. (Layard, 
ii. 479, 480.) 
Indeed, it would be inexplicable could we not trace a con- 
nexion between the religion of the Phenicians and that of the 
Assyrians, since we know that Phenicia imported Assyrian pro- 
ducts partly for her own use and partly for sale in her colonies 
and marts in more western regions. Phenicia in regard to com- 
merce was from a very early period the entrepot between the 
west and the east, uniting the south of Spain with the south of 
India. In this extended intercourse the cy tg cities of 
Mesopotamia were the middle point between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean Sea. Partly by caravans travelling over- 
land, partly by ships sailing to and from the Persian Gulf, the 
commercial treasures of the distant East were brought to Babylon 
or Nineveh, and being deposited in storehouses, were carried 
westward to Tyre and Sidon, to be thence distributed along both 
sides of ‘the Great Sea.’ Three high roads connected the 
Phenician coasts with the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The customary road from Phenicia to Mesopotamia penn’ 
through Dan, near the sources of the Jordan, formerly a Pheni- 
cian establishment (Judg. xviii. 7, 28) whence it went to Hamath, 
also of Phenician origin. (Numb. xiii, 21; xxxiv.8; Judg. iii. 3; 
Amos, vi. 2.) Thapsacus, a Phenician word, seems to have been 
the next station. From Thapsacus ran two chief roads, one in a 
northerly direction to Haran, where terminated the Tigris road 
coming from Nisibis—connected with Phenicia in religion. The 
second road went from Thapsacus southward along the Euphrates 
to Babylonia. Ezekiel lived in these districts; he saw the 
merchandise passing to and fro; he knew whence it came and 
. whither it went. Such are the implicated facts. Does he x 
as an eye-witness? The twenty-seventh chapter of his prophecy 
unites the exactitude of an itinerary, and the particularity of a 
bill of parcels, with the minuteness of an cee and the 
imaginative intuitions of a poet. Haran (Carrae) Ezekiel men- 
tions ag as one of the ‘merchants’ of Tyre; Canneh also 
(Calnah, Ctesiphon) which stood on the road running southward 
i the Tigris; and Eden, probably Tel-Edon or Teredon, a 
chief station of the Babylonian Sabean trade. He also men- 
tions (23) on the parallel road running along the Euphrates, 
Asshur, in later times Sura, and Chilmad or Carmanda, known 
in the retreat of the ten thousand. Wares which hence came 
westward, bore the name of Assyrian in consequence of passi 
through that country on their road; hence ivory from India an 
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aromatics from India and Arabia were called Assyrian, and 
Indian nard received the epithet of Babylonian. At a later 
period it was known that articles bearing these designations, 
came from China, India, and Arabia, being gathered and depo- 
sited in the emporia on the Euphrates or Tigris. Silk and 
woollen stuffs, both wrought and unwrought, ‘ purple and fine 
linen,’ embroidered work, precious stones, and ornaments of all 
sorts, were the — of this traffic, many articles of which are 
specified by Ezekiel (xxvii. 16, 23, 24.) 

There is a close connexion between the divinities, sacred 
emblems, rites and culture of Mesopotamia and the countries 
intervening between it and ‘the Mediterranean Sea.’ That con- 
nexion is one of dependence on the part of the lands lying west 
of the Euphrates. For t two tokens suffice. Its column, a 
bundle of reeds (from the Nile) tied at the top and bottom so as 
to give rise to a capital, a bulging shaft and a base; and the 
lotus, indigenous to its river, characterize its architecture, but are 
not found in the ancient ruins of Assyria. The absence shows 
that the architecture of Nineveh was not borrowed from Egypt, 
while the presence in that country of animal Wee found in a 
pure form in Assyria, proves also that the architecture of Egypt 
was borrowed from Assyria. 

The greater part of the considerations just adduced relate to 
the earlier part of Assyrian history. New discoveries, which 
can scarcely fail to be made in countries offering so many 
temptations, will in all probability give fresh instances of the 
early influence of Assyria, and of the westward course of civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, in Asia Minor, evidence substantiating a second 
or indirect influence of Assyria, exerted through Persia, offers 
itself in abundance. Herodotus declares the founder of the 
kingdom of Lydia to have been a descendant of Ninus. Many 
other traces of an Assyrian origin for western settlements may 
be found in ancient historians and geographers. The Xanthian 
marbles are remarkable illustrations of the threefold connexion 
between Assyria and Persia, Persia and Asia Minor, and Asia 
Minor and Greece. The writing of the Persians was imitated 
from the Assyrian; the sculptures of the Persians were derived 
from Assyria; and the Persians introduced into Asia Minor the 
arts, which thence passed into Greece, and so were made the 
common property of the Japhetidee, or nations of the west and 
north. the Greek, however, was not, as was the Persian, a 
mere imitator. Receiving from others the impulse, the Greek, 
with a taste which was natural and infallible, selected only the 
beautiful and the congruous; and elaborating his materials into 
a perfect unity in his own mind, he produced those severe and 
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eful forms of sculpture and poetry, which seem unsurpassable, 
Sed which have been inspiring models for all modern art. 


In the Bible, we have a second Assyrian period. It is found 
in the prophets, and the later historical There it com- 
mences with the eighth, and terminates in the fifth century a.c, 
Between the early dates involved in our sketch of the first 
scriptural period of Assyrian history, and the beginning of the 
eighth century, or during many centuries, the Bible takes no 
notice of Assyria. The reason is to be found partly in the con- 
dition of Israel, partly in the condition of Assyria. This was 
the moulting era of the Hebrews. A horde of fugitive slaves 
were growing into a nation of monotheistic freemen. The servi- 
tude in Egypt, the wanderings in the desert, the conquest of 
Palestine, and the disturbances under the Judges, well fitted as 
the events were to educate the public mind, disqualified the 
Israelites for writing general history, and restricted their vision 
to their own narrow tract of country. Most unlikely were they 
to have any knowledge or solicitude about what was going on in 
Babylon or Nineveh. At this very time, however, we find in 
their literature historical notices of Syrian monarchies, with 
which, as being in their immediate vicinity, they could not fail 
to come into collision. With the earliest dawn, too, of their 
national greatness, the Israelite historians mention Egypt, another 
neighbour, lying on their western, as Assyria lay on their eastern 
side. Had the Bible made no mention of Syria and Egypt in 
these times, a real difficulty would have existed. But there was 
a positive presumption against its presenting any notice of the 
distant Assyrian empire, with which it had no obvious relations, 
whether hostile or peaceful. The moment, however, the political 
condition of western Asia was such as to bring Assyria into 
contact with Israel, the Biblical history, true to its office of 
recording God’s dealings with the Hebrews, brings on the stage 
the first of a series of Assyrian kings, who were instruments in 
God’s hands for warning and punishing his rebellious children. 

Much, too, of what we have designated the second period of 
Assyrian history, was of a nature to prevent Nineveh from un- 
dertaking hostile enterprises against distant nations in the West. 
Long before the age of David, Egypt appears to have subdued 
Assyria. Peaceful intercourse between those two chief monarchies 
arose and continued. Palestine, which lay between them, was 
left undisturbed. Commercial relations proceeded without noise 
or collision. (Layard, ii. 206, seg.) Peace brought prosperity, 
prosperity engendered luxury, luxury issued in weakness. in 
consequence, the Assyrian empire came to an end with Sarda- 
napalus, in 876 a.c. A new dynasty brought fresh vigour; and 
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-with a revival of strength, there arose the love of dominion. 


Now, then, Assyria entered on a new career, in which it was 
inevitably brought into contact with Palestine and Phenicia. 
Thus began the second Assyrian period of the Bible ; and thus 
we learn how conformable to circumstances the Biblical history is. 
_ Having thus learned how the second period stands with regard 
to the first, we shall proceed to give an outline of the scriptural 
records regarding the second period, and then trace the connexion 
of some of the events, with intimations and statements found in 
other sources of information, especially in the records of Mr. 
Layard’s researches. 

The eighth century before Christ is memorable for the com- 
mencement or the renewal rather of a great struggle for supremacy, 
which arose between Assyria and Egypt. Thiss le involved 
nothing less than the dominion of the civilized world. In the 
conflicts which ensued, the hilly shores of the Levant naturally 
became a distinguished seat off 4 war. Palestine was coveted 
by Assyria as a key to Egypt, an t as an outpost against 
The belligerents employed a ir 
to gain possession of ground so important. The consequence 
was that Palestine was wasted, subdued, and depopulated. In 
the collision the Hebrews inclined now to Assyria, now to Egypt, 
till at length first Samaria, and then Judah, were carried away 
—_— into the plains of Mesopotamia. It was in the reign of 

enahem (771 a.c.) king of Israel that these hostilities began, 
when Pul, king of Assyria, made Samaria tributary (2 Kings, 
xv. 19.) Next came Tiglath Pileser, in the time of Ahaz, in 
Judah, and Pekah, in Israel. That monarch fulfilled the divine 
will by deposing Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of Israel. He 
took back with him (741 a.c.) many of the northern kingdom into 
captivity (2 Kings, xv. 29; xvi. 7, seq.) 3. The kingdom of Israel 
having allied itself with Egypt, received a hostile visit from Shal- 
maneser, who destroyed its power and conducted (720 a.c.) the 
remaining inhabitants into exile and bondage, (2 Kings, xvii. 
3 seq., xviii. 9.) Judah is also tributary to him (2 Kings, xviii. 7) ; 
Media and Persia (2 Kings, xviii. 11), Babylonia and Meso 
tamia as well as Syria (2 Kings, xvii. 24), are under the Assyrian 
dominion. 4. Sennacherib comes on the scene on his way down 
to Egypt; he appears before Hezekiah (712 a.c.), but does not 
capture Jerusalem, (2 Kings, xviii. 13, ooh xix. 36.) 5. Then 
mention is made of his son and successor Esarhaddon, (2 Kings, 
xix. 37.) Besides these monarchs we find Sargon (Is. xx. I) 
to whom some have assigned a short reign between that of Shal- 
maneser and Sennacherib. 
Now the reality of these reigns, and of the events recorded in 
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connexion with them in the Bible, may be variously demon- 
strated. The Biblical pages themselves attest that reality. That 
they contain history, and not fiction or legends, is to our mind 
put beyond a question by features numerous, marked, and un- 
mistakeable. e best cure for doubt is an attentive perusal of 
the original records. But outward testimonies are not wanting. 
Sennacherib is mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 141) and by Berosus 
(Josep. Antiq., x. 1, 4.) Herodotus agrees with the Bible in 
declaring that Sennacherib was driven back by a sudden disaster, 
Shalmaneser also is alluded to by Menander, as recorded by 
Josephus, on the authority of the Tyrian archives, (Antiq. ix. 
14, 2,) from which it appears that an army sent by that monarch 
invaded Phenicia, whose capital, Tyre, rots ine se itself against a 
siege of five years duration. No distinct mention of this invasion 
is made in the Scriptures but in Isaiah (xxiii.) ‘ The burden of 
Tyre’ accurately describes the war and its consequences. Amon 
those consequences Movers places the disturbance and — 
discontinuance of the Phenician commerce. His words are too 
important to be passed over.* 


‘ We see the caravan roads at this time (of the Assyrian invasion) 
unsafe, and the merchants who were bringing their wares from the 
Persian Gulf to the depdts in the Mediterranean, are scattered before 
the swords and the bows of Assyrian marauders. (Is. xxi. 13 seq.) 
And since now nearly all the neighbouring states which before were 
so rich and flourishing, were utterly ruined, most of the cities laid 
waste, population in Syria as well as in Palestine carried into captivity, 
so must the trade and the weal of Phenicia have greatly suffered. Its 
colonies felt the blow inflicted on their mother country. To the 
movements of population which in the whole of western Asia were 
bringing about an entirely new state of things, there were nearly at 
the same time added others in all lands where the Phenicians had 
colonial settlements. Both at home and abroad, pressed by misfortune, 
the Phenicians lost their possessions. Scarcely had the Phenician 
and Palestinian states outlived the storm of war which devastated all 
western Asia, by sacrificing their political independence, and becoming 
incorporated with the Assyrian empire, and scarcely had they begun 
to recover breath during the torpor into which that empire naturally 
fell, when they were involved in the yet more perilous conflict for 
mastery, in which the Egyptians and Chaldeans engaged, and thereby 
wholly lost the yet remaining portion of their former dominion. After 
the Egyptians under Psammeticus had established themselves in 
Philistia, (Herod, ii. 157,) they proceeded under Pharaoh Necho to 
conquer the cities of Palestine and Syria. (2 Kings, xxiii. 29; 
Herod. ii. 159.) In this enterprise they had the aid of Phenicia, 
(Herod. ii. 157; Com. iv. 42.) Accordingly, when the Chaldeans had 


* Encyklopiidie yon Ersch und Gruber, article Phonizien. 
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beaten the Egyptians, at Carchemish, (Jer. xlvi.,) they turned their 
arms against Phenicia, (Jer. xxxv. 22; comp. xxvii. 3,) and conquering 
that country, together with Syria and Palestine, they led a part of its 
population into slavery. (Beros. apud Joseph. Antiq. x., 11, 1, Comp. 
Apion, i. 19.) This, according to Berosus, took place in the year in 
which Nabopolassar died, or 605 4.c. At a later period, not long 
before the last Chaldean war, we find the kings of Tyre and Sidon 
now subject to the Chaldeans, conspiring with their equally subject 
neighbouring princes against their common tyrant, (Jer. xxvii. 3 
seq.; comp. xxv. 22.) Shortly after broke out the disastrous war in 
the course of which first Jerusalem was taken and laid waste (587 or 
588 a.c.), and the Phenician states, except insular Tyre, were again 
brought into subjection to the Chaldeans (Ezek. xxvi. 1 seg. xxxii- 
17,30.) Insular Tyre stood a siege of thirteen years, at the end of whick 
she obtained favourable conditions. (Ezek. xxix. 17 seg.) Immediately 
after the termination of the Jewish and Phenician war, which lasted 
from 588 to 572 a.c., Nebuchadnezzar prepared to attack Egypt, 
(Ezek. xxix. 17 seg.) He was met by Pharaoh Apries (588, 570 a.c.) 
after the destruction of the Phenician navy and the conquest of 
Phenicia itself. According to Herodotus (ii. 161), Sidon was over- 
come, and the Tyrians underwent a defeat at sea. Diodorus (iii. 68) 
is more full. He states that Apries with large forces undertook an 
expedition by land (Comp. Jer. xlvii. 1) and by sea against Cyprus 
and Phenicia. He stormed Sidon and terrified the other cities of the 
country into subjection. He conquered the Phenicians in a great 
battle on the ocean, and returned back to Egypt loaded with spoil.’ 


The calamities which thus fell on Phenicia from two quarters 
destroyed her power. Safety was sought in emigration; at last 
Phenicia as well as Palestine fell under the dominion of the 
Persians. 

The conquest of Phenicia by the Mesopotamians is illustrated 
by Mr. Layard’s discoveries. On the later monuments, or those 
Rf Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, are frequent representations of 
naval engagements and operations on the sea-coast. On the 
sculptures of the latter place were found vessels represented in 
the greatest perfection. That the event recorded occurred on 
the sea, and not on a river, is shown by the nature of the fish and 
Marine animals. A castle stands on the shore, and the inhabit- 
ants, attacked on the land side, are deserting their city and taking 
tefuge in their vessels. 


‘The larger gallies of these bas-reliefs were of peculiar form, and 
may, I think, be identified with the vessels used to a comparatively 
late period by the people of Tyre and Sidon. These galleys nearly 
tesemble in form the vessels represented on coins discovered both in 
Babylonia and on the coasts of Cilicia and Syria, which were probably 
struck by the cities on the shores of the Mediterranean, during their 
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subjection to Persia. The galleys, both on these coins and on the 
Kouyunjik bas-reliefs, are further identified with the vessels of the 
Syrian coasts, by the coins of Sidon, of a later period, which bear on 
one side a galley similarly constructed, and on the other the head of an 
Assyrian goddess. The castles of the maritime people whose conquest 
is recorded by the Kouyunjik bas-reliefs, are distinguished by the 
shields hung round the walls. This peculiarity appears to illustrate a 
passage in Ezekiel, concerning Tyre, &e. (Ezek. xxvii. 11.) The 
Tyrian vessels were constructed of the most costly materials. The 
sails were of ‘fine linen with embroidered work from Egypt,’ and the 
ornaments were of ‘ blue and purple, from the isles of Elisha.’ The 
benches were of ivory, made by Assyrian workmen, of whose skill we 
have full proof in the beautiful carvings from Nimroud.’—( Layard, 
ii. 379, seg. ; comp. Ezek. xxvii.) 


We thus find the connexion between Phenicia and Assyria, 
which Scriptural history barely implies, fully established by other 
authorities. These authorities, in establishing the facts, furnish 
illustrations of Scriptural language, showing its exact correspond- 
ence with the facts as they actually were. This is exemplified 
in the description given by Ezekiel, in foretelling the conquest 
of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. Let the reader consult his Bible— 
Ezek. xxvi. 7—12. Now, Mr. Layard, having minutely investi- 
gated the details, informs his readers that the language of the 
prophet ‘illustrates the bas-reliefs of Nimroud.’ What better 
roof of the trustworthiness of a writer can be desired or found? 
wen the poetry of the Hebrews had the rigorous attributes of 
truth. We have intimated that their history does not record the 
conquest of Phenicia by the Assyrians. Their prophets, how- 
ever, foretel the event. Here we have another proof that Pro- 
vidence never intended the Biblical records to present a full and 
-complete history. Something better was in reserve for the world. 
Had the history in every particular been correspondent with the 
prophecy, every event squared and dove-tailed into its correla 
tive prediction, collusion would have been suspected, and not 
without a show of reason might it have been asserted that the 
‘one had been made to fit the other. The case before us renders 
such an allegation impossible. Here we have prophecy without 
a record of historical fulfilment. The correspondent historical 
event is, indeed, not only possible, but very probable. Never- 
theless, it is from other sources we ascertain its reality. We go 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel for the prophecy, and to Berosus, Hero- 
dotus, and Layard, for the event. = learning the event, we also 
learn facts which verify the prophecy, and become acquainted 
with usages which the sani We diction partly illustrates and 
partly is illustrated by. 
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We have intimated that it was not till the reign of Menahem, 
king of Israel (770 or 771 ~~ that the Assyrians of the second 
period appear in the Biblical writings. Amos, however, who 
prophesied between 808 and 784, foretold the capture and wasting 
of ‘Tyre, of the reality of which, at a later period, we have given 
abundant evidence. (Amos, i. 9,10.) The same prophet, in 
announcing God’s punitive judgment against Samaria, predicts 
the coming of the Assyrians and the deportation of the people, 
in terms which are in themselves striking, and which find a 
counterpart and an illustration in the warlike usages of their 
conquerors. The fact of the abduction of the idolatrous Israelites 
by dearde has been mentioned in our historical sketch. Re- 
ferring to it, we cite some words of Amos, in order to place near 
them the illustrative comment: ‘ Jehovah hath sworn by his 
‘ holiness that lo the days shall come upon you that he will take 
‘ you away with hooks, and your children with fish-hooks; and 
: ye shall go out through the breaches and shall be cast towards 
‘ Hadadrimmon,’ (according to the Syriac and Chaldee, ‘the 


mountains of Armenia.’) (Amos, iv. 2,3; comp. Zech. xii. 11, » 


and Amos, v. 3.) If deportation was not clearly intimated in 
these words, the doubt would be removed by other passages :— 
‘Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond Da- 
mascus,’ Fe 27; comp. vi. 7, 10, 14; vii. 9, 115; viii. 2; ix. 1, 
14,15.) Here, then, we have a prophetic declaration to the effect 
that the Israelites, especially the chief men, including Pereans, 
should, for their idolatrous guilt, be taken away by an enemy 
coming from the North East, who would conduct their captives 
into their own land with chains and rings, as of old they led and 
drove animals and beasts of prey. We now cite Mr. Layard’s 
words, regretting that we are not able to add his pictorial illus- 
trations :— 

‘The women, children, and cattle were led away by the con- 
querors; and it was frequently the custom of the Assyrians to remove 
the whole population of a conquered country to some distant part of 
their dominions, and to replace it by colonies of their own, (as they 
did in Samaria, 2 Kings, xvii., 24; comp. Joseph. Antiq. ix. 12, and 
Jer. xxxix. 8,9.) Eunuchs and scribes were appointed to take an 
inventory of the spoil. They appear to have stood near the gates, and 
wrote down with a pen, probably upon rolls of leather, the number 
of prisoners, sheep, and oxen, and the amount of the booty which 
issued from the city. The women were sometimes taken away in 
bullock-carts, and are usually seen in the bas-reliefs bearing a part of 
their property with them; either a vase or a sack, perhaps filled with 
household stuff. They were sometimes accompanied by their children, 
and are generally represented as tearing their hair, throwing dust 
upon their heads, and bewailing their lot. After the city had been 
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taken, a throne for the king appears to have been placed in some 
conspicuous place within the walls. He is represented in the sculp- 
tures as sitting upon it, attended by his eunuchs and principal officers, 
and receiving the prisoners brought bound into his presence. The 
chiefs prostrate themselves before him, whilst he places his foot upon 
their necks, as Joshua commanded the captains of Israel to put their 
feet upon the necks of the captive kings. (Josh. x. 24.) This custom 
long prevailed in the East. In the rock sculptures of Behistun, 
Darius is seen with his foot upon the neck of Gomates, the rebellious 
magian. When inferior prisoners were captured, their hands were 
tied behind them, or their arms and feet were bound by iron manacles. 
(Comp. Ps. exlix. 8, especially 2 Kings, xxv. 7.) They were urged 
onward with blows from the spears or swords of the warriors to whom 
they were intrusted. In a bas-relief from Khorsabad, captives are 
led before the king by a rope fastened to rings passed through the lip 
and nose.’ (2 Kings, xix. 28; Layard, ii. 375, seq.) 

We subjoin one or two additional remarks bearing on the 
subject of warlike customs. 

The heads of the slain were generally collected, and brought 
either to the king, or to an officer who took account of their 
number. When Ahab’s seventy sons were killed, their heads 
were cut off and brought in baskets to Jezreel. They were after- 
wards laid in two heaps at the entering in of the gate. (2 om 
x. 8.) At an earlier period the Israelites reckoned their slain by 
the og of their foreskins. The Egyptians generally counted 
by hands. 

"The Assyrian warriors are seen in the sculptures bearing away 
in triumph the idols of the conquered nations, or breaking them 
into pieces, weighing them in scales, and dividing the fragments. 
Thus Hosea prophesied that the calf, the idol of Samaria, should 
be carried away by the Assyrians, (x. 6; comp. Jer. xliii. 12,) 
and Jeremiah thus exultingly speaks, ‘ Babylon is taken, Bel is 
© confounded, Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols are con- 
* founded, her images are broken in pieces.’ (l. 2; comp. 3; 
Is. xxi. 9.) 

Before we quit the prophet Amos, we must take occasion to 
int to a passage in which that writer, in alluding to the 
idolatrous practices of Israel, makes use of terms which serve to 
show that the religion of Assyria, being propagated westwardly, 
was practised in Phenicia and, by derivation, in Palestine; and that 
in the punishment with which Amos threatens the guilty inha- 
bitants of Samaria, he had reference to the exile in Mesopotamia. 
In chapter the fifth, verse twenty-six, the prophet employs words 
which may be rendered thus—‘ Ye have borne the shrine of your 
king, or Moloch, (Acts, vii. 43,)and Chiun, your image, the star 
of your God, which ye made to yourselves.’ Now Chiun, (in 
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Egyptian, Remphan, that is Saturn,) with certain variations of 
the spelling, e. g., Chewan, Cheiwan, Chon, (comp. Sanchonia- 
ies) segueseniad the Latin God Saturn among all the Shemitic 
nations—as the Hebrews, Phenicians, and Babylonians. The 
language has reference to the fact that Saturn was exhibited in 
a human shape, wearing a star on his forehead, in relation to the 
worship of the stars, which, as we have seen, had its birthplace in 
Assyria. This idol, placed in a car or shrine, was carried about 
to receive adoration. On a Phenician coin* we see this car 
bearing an image on one side, while on the other is a female 
figure, with a head-dress somewhat like a tower, and an attitude 
entirely regal in expression, representing the Juno of the Latins, 
and the Hera of the Greeks, and calling to mind the ‘queen of 
heaven,’ with worshipping which idol Jeremiah reproaches his 
countrymen (vii. 18; xliv. 17). Now Mr. Layard gives (ii. 450) 
a pictorial representation of a sculpture found in the south-west 
ruins of Nimroud, in which Assyrians appear bearing idols, 
seated in chairs or shrines, offering a forcible illustration of the 
prophetic language. He also presents a view of Hera (termed 
by him the Assyrian Venus) wearing a head-attire very similar 
to that found on the Phenician coin to which we have just 
referred. That coin, being much worn, shows the attributes of 
the divinity imperfectly, but the figure has not only in attitude, 
but also in the staff or sceptre on which its right hand leans, and 
the caduceus or wand which it carries in its left hand, so marked 
a resemblance to the Babylonian image, that he who has seen 
both can scarcely doubt that they represent the same idol. The 
identity is further attested by Mr. Layard’s remarks— 


‘ She was the queen of heaven, frequently alluded to in the sacred 
volumes. Diodorus mentions the vases which were placed on tables 
before the divinities in the Babylonian temple; the prophet describes 
the drink offerings to her (Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17). The planet which 
bore her name was sacred to her, and in the Assyrian sculptures a 
star is placed upon her head. She was called Beltis (Baaltis) because 
she was the female form of the great divinity, or Baal. Her worship 
penetrated from Assyria into Asia Minor, where its Assyrian origin 
was recognised. In the rock-tablets of Pterium she is represented as 
in those of Assyria, standing on a lion, and crowned with a tower or 
mural coronet; which we learn from Lucian was peculiar to the 
Shemitic figure of the goddess. This may have been a modification 
of the high cap of the Assyrian bas-reliefs. To the Shemites she 
was known under the names of Astarte, Ashtaroth, Mylitta, and 
Alitta, according to the various dialects of the nations amongst which 
her worship prevailed.’—(ii. 456, 457.) 


* See a copy of it in ‘ The People’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. i. p. 95. 
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Eckhel states that an image of Astarte in a car, or chapel, 
mene by four columns, and standing on wheels, is often set 
forth on coins of Trajan and Hadrian. Virgil, too, in speaking 
of the worship of Juno at Carthage, (a Phenician dstony,} enslee 
mention of her shrine or chariot— 

‘hic illius arma, 

Hic Currus fuit.’ 

On the authority of Movers (ut supra) we add that to the sun, 
also, (as in the classic mythology,)a car or chariot was assigned. 
In a fragment, too, of Sanchoniathon we read that Astarte 
travelling about the world, found a star, which she took up and 
consecrated in the holy island, Tyre; hence the Phenicians said 
that Astarte was Aphrodite (or Venus). 

When these facts are put together, they will, we think, suffice 
to show that Amos, in the words above cited, made a direct 
reference to idolatrous images and customs, borrowed, probably, 
through the hands of Phenicians, (unless, indeed, A whole 
refer to a transmission from the East, which took place even in 
patriarchal ages, ) from the Sabzeism of which, as we have already 
seen reason to believe, the Assyrians were the originators. 
Having thus taunted the Israelites with their Assyrian idolatry, 
the prophet, with peculiar force, intimates that their transgression 
should + their scourge, since they were, ere long, to be driven 
into the very land whence came their abominations: ‘ Therefore,’ 
he adds, with marked emphasis, ‘therefore will I cause you to go 
into captivity beyond Damascus,’ the place being more definitely 
indicated by what we may call the gloss of Stephen, (Acts, vii. 43,) 
who uses the words, ‘beyond Babylon.’ 

A brief reference must be aed to two more prophets; first, 
Jonah, who describes the greatness of Nineveh, and secondly, 
Nahum, who, in emphatic terms, foretels its overthrow. i 
Jonah (commonly placed about 810 a. c.), Nineveh appears as a 
great and ae city (i. 2; iii. 2,) destined for its sins to be 
overthrown (iii. 4,) though for a time spared in virtue of public 
contrition, originating in the preaching of the prophet, and 
carried into effect at the command of the sovereign, whose power 
was evidently supreme, and whose will was law (iii. 5—10.) 
The city, three days’ journey in circumference (iii. 4,) contained 
* more than twelve times ten thousand human beings who cannot 
‘ distinguish between their right hand and their left, and much 
‘cattle.*—(iv. 11.) ‘Estimating the age of the children at about 
‘three years, and assuming them to have formed a fifth part of 


* Henderson’s translation in ‘The Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets,’ — 
p. 220. 
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‘the population, which is the allowance generally made, we shall 
‘have six hundred thousand as the number of its inhabitants.’ — 
(Henderson.) 'To those who, being impartial, are also acquainted 
with the East, there is in these statements nothing surprising, 
much less incredible. That a city should contain 600,000 souls, 
analogy renders probable. If, to a European, there at first 
age a disproportion between that population and the magni- 
tude of a place which it took three days to go round, or if such 
a magnitude, viewed in itself, wears an air of improbability, these 
seemings vanish the moment the student becomes acquainted 
with the fact, that Oriental cities sometimes covered an immense 
space, in consequence of the width and breadth of the lines of 
streets, and still more of the ample pleasure unds, gardens, 
- and even pasture lands, which some of them inclosed. 

, however, there were any exaggeration, as charged by a recent 
commentator, to be called Christian by courtesy, namely, aang 2 
that exaggeration is not to be charged on Hebrew literature, for 


‘similar statements are made by profane writers. Without, how- 


ever, entering into a justification of the prophet on general 
grounds, we here confine ourselves to Mr. Layard’s pages. 


‘ The tradition placing the tomb of the prophet Jonah on the left 
bank of the river (Tigris), opposite Mosul, has led to the identification 
of the space comprised within the quadrangular mass of mounds con- 
taining Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, with the ancient site of Nineveh. 
These ruins, however, taken by themselves, occupy much too small a 
space to be those of a city, even larger, according to Strabo, than 
Babylon. Its dimensions, as given by Diodorus Siculus, were 150 
stadia on the two largest sides of the quadrangle, and ninety on the 
opposite, the square being 480 stadia, or about 60 miles. (Some make 
it 74 miles.) It is evident that the city was one of very considerable 
extent, and could not have been comprised in the space occupied by 
the ruins opposite Mosul, scarcely five miles in circumference. The 
dimensions of an eastern city do not bear the same proportion to its 
population as those of an European city. A plain as extensive as 
London or Paris might not contain one-third of the number of inha- 
bitants of either. The custom prevalent from the earliest period in 
the east, of secluding women in apartments removed from those of the 
men, renders a separate house for each family almost indispensable. 
It was probably as rare in the time of the Assyrian monarchy to find 
more than one family residing under a roof, unless composed of per- 
sons very intimately related, such as father and son, as it is at present 
ina Turkish city. Moreover, gardens and arable land were inclosed 
in the city walls. According to Diodorus and Quintus Curtius there 
was space enough within the precincts of Babylon to cultivate corn for 


* ‘Die Zwolf Kleiner Propheten,’ 373. 
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the sustenance of the whole population in case of siege, besides gardens 
and orchards. From the expression of Jonah, that there was much 
cattle within the walls, it may be inferred that there was also pasture 
for them. Many cities of the east, such as Damascus and Ispahan, 
are thus built ; the amount of their population being greatly dispro- 
portionate to the site they occupy, if computed according to the rules 
applied to European cities. It is most probable that Nineveh and 
Babylon resembled them in this respect. The ruins hitherto examined 
have shown that there are remains of buildings of various epochs on 
the banks of the Tigris, near its junction with the Zab, and that many 
years, or even centuries, must have elapsed between the construction of 
the earliest and the latest. The evidence afforded by the examination 
of all the known ruins of Assyria, identifies Nimroud with Nineveh, 
From its immediate vicinity to the plain of junction of two large 
rivers, the Tigris and the Zab, no better position could have been 
_ chosen. It is probable that the great edifice, in the north-west corner, 
or the principal mound, was the temple or palace, or the two combined; 
the smaller houses were scattered around it, over the face of the 
country. To the palace was attached a park, or paradise as it was 
called, in which was preserved game of various kinds for the diversion 
of the king This inclosure may perhaps still be traced in the line of 
low mounds branching out from the principal ruin. Future monarchs 
added to the first building, and the centre palace arose by its side. As 
the population increased with the duration and prosperity of the em- 
pire, and by the forced immigration of conquered nations, the dimen- 
sions of the city increased also. A king founding a new dynasty, or 
anxious to perpetuate his fame by the erection of a new building, may 
have chosen a distant site. The city gradually spreading, may at 
length have embraced such additional places. This appears to have 
been the case with Nineveh. Nimroud represents the original site of 
the city. To the first palace the son of its founder added a second, 
of which we have the ruins in the centre mound. He also built the 
edifice now covered by the great mound of Baasheikha, as the inscrip- 
tions on the bricks from that place prove. He founded at the same 
time a new city at Kalah Sherghat. A subsequent monarch again 
added to the palaces at Nimroud, and recorded the event on the pave- 
ment slabs in the upper chambers of the western face of the mound, 
At a much later period, when the older palaces were already in ruins, 
edifices were erected on the sites now marked by the mounds of 
Khorsabad and Karamles. The son of their founder built the great 
palace at Kouyunjik, which must have exceeded those of his pre- 
decessors in extent and magnificence. His son was engaged in raising 
one more edifice at Nimroud ; the previous palaces, as it has been 
shown, having been long before deserted or destroyed, when some 
great events, perhaps the fall of the empire and destruction of the 
capital, prevented its completion. The city had now attained the 
dimensions assigned to it by the book of Jonah and by Diodorus 
Siculus. If we take the four great mounds of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, 
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Khorsabad and Karamles as the corners of a square, it will be found 
that its four sides correspond pretty accurately with the 480 stadia, or 
60 miles of the geographer, which make the three days’ journey of the 
prophet. Within this space there are many large mounds, including 
the principal ruins in Assyria, and the face of the country is strewed 
with the remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments. Existing 
ruins thus show that Nineveh acquired its greatest extent in the time 
of the kings of the second dynasty ; that is to say, of the kings men- 
tioned in Scripture. It was then that Jonah visited it, and that re- 
ports of its size and magnificence were carried to the west, and gave 
rise to the traditions from which the Greek authors mainly derived 
the information handed down to us.’—(Layard, ii. 242-9.) 


In this quotation it has appeared that the site of Nineveh has 
been a question of debate. We are of opinion that Mr. Layard’s 
view on the point is correct, Foreign authorities as respectable 
as Botta and Ritter* agree with him only in part. However, 
we direct attention to the fact, as one which shows how entire 
the destruction of Nineveh was. So completely lost was the city, 
that some placed it on the left, some on the right bank of the 
Tigris, and some even on the Euphrates. Gibbon tells us, ‘ the 
‘city, and even the ruins of the city, had (627 a.p.) long 
‘since disappeared ; the vacant space afforded a spacious field for 
‘ the operations of the two armies’—in the battle fecocen Herac- 
lius and Rhazates.t The destruction took place in 606 a.c. 
It was so complete, that Strabo says, ‘the city Nineveh disap- 
peared, 7ipavicOn, was lost from sight (xvi. p. 737). Strabo uses 
the very term in his historical statement which the Septuagint 
employed in translating Zephaniah’s prophecy of the overthrow 
(ii. 13, comp. Nahum, iii. 7). Herodotus, implying that Nineveh 
had been the greatest city in Asia, records its ruin (i. 177), and 
declares that in his time it was uninhabited (i. 193). Xenophon 
in his account of the expedition of the younger Cyrus, in which 
the historian himself took a part, found the pce a waste (Anab, 
iii. 4, 10), and from the words of Arrian ( ist. Ind. xvii. 3), it 
appears to have been in the same condition in the time of 

exander. We need not enter into the inquiry to what extent 
in later times buildings were erected on the spot. The evidence 
adduced, combined with the remarkable testimony of Mr. La- 

ard, and the condition in which the whole country is known to 
ave for centuries lain, suffices to verify the prophetic denuncia- 
tions of divine wrath against Nineveh, and to give a permanent 
assurance to the oul, that social injustice, political infamy, 


* Erdkunde. XI. Part. West-Asien, 
¢ Decline and Fall, xlvi. 
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and idolatry—the ent-source of all mischief, have not been 
nor ever will be left unpunished on the part of a righteous God, 
the sole governor of the universe. 
Nahum foretold the utter ruin of Nineveh some hundred years 
before the event took place; for he prophesied about 714 a.c., 
and the city fell in 606 a.v. The fall, in itself and its conse- 
quences, was unmitigated and final. So is it described in the 
concluding words of the prophecy. We cite from Noyes’ trans- 
lation 
‘Thy bruise is incurable; 

Thy wound is mortal. 


All that hear of thee shall clap their hands over thee; 
For upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed continually ?” 


The entire and inevitable ruin of Nineveh is, indeed, the 
theme of this splendid composition. That theme is at the begin- 
ning thus announced (i. 8, 9) :— 
‘But with an overflowing torrent will he make a full end of her place, 

And darkness shall pursue his enemies. 

What do ye meditate against Jehovah? 

He will make a full end: 

Not the second time shall the calamity come.’ 


Among the images employed by Nahum, which find illustra- 
tion in Mr. Layard’s work, we give one by way of specimen. In 
the prophet’s description of the warriors of Sinwes » we find it 
distinctly implied that they were clad and decorated in gaudy 
colours (ii. 


‘The shields of his mighty men are red ; 
His warriors are clothed in crimson. 


We now cite the comment, compressing the statements by 
Mr. Layard for the sake of convenience. 


‘The bas-reliefs and sculptures of the Assyrians were either partly 
or entirely painted. At Khorsabad the remains of paint were general, 
being found on the draperies, the mitre of the king, the flowers carried 
by the winged figures, the harness of the horses, the chariots, and the 
trees. In the bas-reliefs representing a siege, the flames issuing from 
the houses, and the torches carried by the assailants, were invariably 
coloured red. The Assyrian red exceeds in brilliancy that of Egypt. 
It nearly approaches to vermilion on the sculptures of Khorsabad, and 
has a bright crimson or lake tint on those of Nimroud. The passage 
in Ezekiel, describing the interior of the Assyrian palaces, completely 
corresponds with and illustrates the monuments of Nimroud and Khor- 
sabad. ‘The prophet, in typifying the corruptions that had crept into 
the religious system of the Jews, and the idolatrous practices borrowed 


* A New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, by George R. Noyes. Boston, 
(U.S.) 1837. 
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from nations with whom they had been brought into contact, thus 
illustrates the influence of the Assyrians:—‘ She saw men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilivn, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon 
their heads, all of them princes to look to, after the manner of the 
Babylonians of Chaldea, the land of their nativity,’ (xxiii. 14, 15.) 
Ezekiel prophesied on the banks of the Chibar, in the immediate 
vicinity of Nineveh. He had seen the objects which he describes— 
the figures sculptured upon the wall and painted. The prevalence of 
ared colour, shown by the Khorsabad remains, and the elaborate and 
highly ornamented head-dress of the Khorsabad and Kouyanjik kings, 
are evidently indicated.’ (ii. 306, 309, 311; comp. i. 130.) 


The description given by the prophet Nahum, of the city of 
Nineveh, of its vast population, of the number and grandeur of 
its great men, of its idolatry and modes of warfare, have, Mr. 
Layard enables us to declare, all the attributes of reality. Scarcely 
an image is employed but finds its counterpart and justification 
in some part of his most acceptable pages. In studying the 
Scriptures under the new light therein supplied, the mere literary 
feeling is gratified, apart from the sympathies and beliefs of the 
Christian. The scholar, as a scholar, has a deep interest in these 
Assyrian researches. In the perusal of them, the taste may be 
indulged and refined, while history may be studied under the 
aid of vouchers no less attractive than trustworthy. Biblical 
literature has been too much severed from general literature. 
The Bible, by the mere force of being treated as a sacred book 
—a volume sui generis—has, in the estimation of many literary 
men, and of a large number of cultivated persons, sunk below the 
level of the first-rate productions of the human mind. The 
depreciation has been the deeper, from the lamentable fact that 
in divinity the charms of style have often been pitiably neglected. 
Hence, of all dry things, biblical commentaries, and, in general, 
the writings of Keensigel Cinielicahiet have been and are accounted 
the driest and the least readable. Mr. Layard’s volumes will do 
something to correct these mistakes, serving, as they will do, to 
demonstrate how readily a very deep interest may be thrown 
around biblical studies, and how strong a claim such studies, at 
least under proper guidance, prefer to be admitted to a high, 
not to say the highest, place in the first rank of literary pursuits. 
Ifa proper use is made of the materials here offered to their 
hands, divines have now a sure means of vindicating for the 
sacred Scriptures their natural position in the world of letters. 
That position, in our mind, is at the head of all the great classics 
of the world. Among books, the Bible is facile princeps. This 
we grant is a secondary merit ; but the merit, though secondary, 
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is not inconsiderable. The best thoughts naturally ask for the 
best words. In the Bible the treasure may, indeed, be in an 
earthen vessel, but the vessel consists of the most precious of all 
materials. This is a fact which we want to have declared, illus. 
trated, and enforced. Our desire arises from the love of truth 


It is a fact, and should therefore be made known. Moreover, it 
is a fact which has a benign aspect on religion. Thousands there 
are whose hearts can be reached best, if not only, through their 
taste. Among these are men of high general culture, and of 
great social influence. How important to win them to the love 
of the Bible, in order that they may be led on to the love and 
service of Christ. At present, what we may term the literary 
mind of the country is a blank, so far as regards any direct reco- 
nition of the Bible. Once, in the highest circles of thought, the 

riptures were brought to prove everything; now, everything 
is proved without the Scriptures. So entire is the absence of 
biblical phraseology from the pages of our highest polite litera- 
ture, that we can account for the fact only on one or two suppo- 
sitions—namely, that either the Bible is wholly disbelieved among 
our literary men, or so fallen into disrepute with them, that taste 
and feeling compel them to reject biblical words, imagery, and 
allusions, which the associations of their earlier days would 
inevitably throw into their writin This divorce between lite- 
rature and the Scriptures is truly deplorable. He is a real friend 
to both literature and the Scriptures who does his best to re- 
unite the two, which, joined originally by the Divine hand, man 
ought not to have put asunder. 
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Art. V. (1.) Das Leben Johann Calvins des grossen Reformators ; 
mit benutzung der handschriftlichen Urkunden, vornehmlich der 
Genfer und Ziiricher Bibliothek, entworfen, nebst einem Anhang 
bisher ungedruckter Briefe und anderer Belege. Von Pavt 
Henry, Dr. der Theologie, Prediger und Seminar-Inspector zu 

Berlin. Mit einem Bildnisse und einem fac simile der Hand- 

schrift Calvins. Drei Binde. 1835—1844. 

(2.) The Life and Times of John Calvin, the Great Reformer. 
Translated from the German of Paul Henry, D.D. By Henry 
Stessine, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1849. 

(3.) Calvin and Servetus: The Reformer’s Share in the Trial of 

Michael Servetus historically ascertained. From the French [of 1 

E. M. Rilliet]. By the Rev. W. K. Twerpie. 12mo. Edin- 

burgh: 1846. 


Tue object of the present article is by no means to canvass the 
general character of Calvin, still less to relate the history, or 
estimate the influence, of his life. It is simply to investigate his 
teal share in the trial and burning of Servetus, and to determine 
how far his name deserves that odium which the world, on account 
of that melancholy transaction, has affixed to it. 

Probably there never was a ‘ questio vexata’ of ecclesiastical 
history, numerous as is this class of questions in that thorny field, 
which has been discussed more frequently in the spirit of bitter 
partizanship, or which has been so generally decided by the wishes 
and passions of the controvertists, rather than by an unbiassed 
appeal to historic evidence. Many have diminished the real share 
of Calvin’s participation in the events of the trial of Servetus, in 
order to relieve him of some of that odium, which in strict justice 
must ever attach to him; and many more have exaggerated his 
share in the transaction, because they were predisposed to be- 
lieve any evil of one whom they found a pleasure in slander~ 
ing and traducing. ‘Stat pro ratione voluntas.’ They have 
persisted not only in overlooking the character of the age, when 
the maxims of toleration were understood by none, and in 
judging the reformer, according to the spirit and principles of very 
different times—a mode of procedure, which is the more unfair, 
because these are topics they are eternally harping upon when 
necessitated to defend any of Calvin’s contemporaries from similar 
accusations ;—they have not only shut their eyes to the all but 
universal sanction which the treatment of Servetus received from 
the great and the good men of Calvin’s own days ;—they have 
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not only disregarded the fact, that at the very time the heresiarch 


was condemned by the authorities at Geneva, he had been 
already tried and sentenced by the Roman-catholic Inquisitor 
at Vienne in Dauphigny,—a sentence which he only escaped by 
flight,—but they have chosen to assume that Calvin was solely 
responsible for the event, that the destinies of Servetus were 
absolutely in his hands, and that it was equally in his power 
to destroy or to save him. One would suppose, from the 
mode in which this affair is often represented, that Calvin’s con- 
temporaries and coadjutors, and the authorities of Geneva gene- 
rally, were all very tolerant, soft-hearted men, who looked with 
horror upon the mere possibility of shedding the blood of a 
heretic, and whose compunction and compassion were controlled 
and extinguished by the sterner and more unbending spirit of 
the Genevese reformer. They have too generally suppressed 
the fact of the unanimity of the council, in demanding the death 
of the accused, in accordance with the laws then universally 
enforced against heretics, and have carefully kept out of sight the 
still more significant fact that his judges insisted on inflicting that 
cruel mode of death, which those laws decreed, expressly against 
the wishes, and in spite of the mediation of the Reformer, ohe would 
fain have commuted the penalty for one more mild in its cha- 
racter, less a to the imagination, and less detestable in 
point of cruelty. Far from observing and duly weighing these 
things, controvertists have been but too willing to visit on Calvin's 
single head the whole criminality and obloquy of the transaction ; 
whereas these ought in all fairness to be equally divided amongst 
all his contemporaries, who either participated in the crime, ot 
sanctioned it. Perhaps there never was a man treated in this 
respect with more injustice; so signally made a scape-goat for 
the sins of others as well as his own, and so inequitably rendered 
responsible for the errors and the guilt of a whole age. While 
some of his contemporaries, sharing in the same maxims, pur- 
suing the same conduct, and participating in the same guilt, 
stand almost clear in the eye of a too partial posterity, or are 
charitably bemoaned for the inevitable ignorance and involuntary 
errors into which a bigoted age had betrayed them, a totally 
different measure of judgment is applied to the Reformer of 
Geneva, and he is viewed, not only as if he had lived in the 
19th instead of the 16th century, but as if the crime of thousands 
of the 16th century were to be ascribed to him alone. 

So singular has been this disregard of equity in the case of 
Calvin, that no party, however guilty, seems to have thought 
itself too guilty to have forfeited the pleasant privilege of 
throwing a stone at him. Laughable as it is on reflection, even 
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Roman-catholic controvertists have been transported with pious 
horror in recounting the cruelty of Calvin, though in their incon- 
sistent judgment Servetus richly deserved death,—which indeed 
they earnestly desired to have the honour of inflicting upon him. 
And thus, because, for once, Calvin degraded himself by taking 
the hangman’s work out of their hands, and deprived them of 
the profit and pleasure of an auto-da-fé, they seem to think them- 
selves entitled to slander and traduce him! ‘Who can endure to 
hear the Gracchi declaiming against sedition? And as little can 
we endure to hear the worst bigots reading a homily on intoler- 
ance. They, at all events, ought to be silent; they, the history of 
whose whole church is blurred with tears and dabbled with blood 
in every page, and is for many an age more and more deeply 
stained with them at every page we turn over; they, who, if they 
did not invent, perfected, systematised, and pe etuated, the 
maxims of persecution—who carried them to the highest pitch and 
refinement of cruelty—whose infamy it is, that they originated the 
inquisition and the auto-da-fé—who lighted up the fires of martyr- 
dom in every country in which they obtained absolute rule—who 
have been the last to learn the slightest lessons of tolerance—and 
who have inflicted on early Protestantism its deepest stain, by 
bequeathing to it the heavy inheritance of its principles of perse- 
cution! Such men as these, at all events, if not for charity, yet 
for shame, ought to be profoundly silent on the delinquencies 
of Calvin. Why, in relation to this very Servetus, they had not 
only, as before said, cited him to the inquisitorial tribunal at 
Vienne, examined and condemned him there, committed him to 

rison to await the day of execution, (from which, with some 
Ingenuity and some courage, he managed to escape,) but they 
actually sent over to Geneva, during his trial at that place, to 
reclaim their victim as one whose life was already due to them, 
and whom, with monopolizing cruelty, they were unwilling that 
others should destroy. Heartily do we wish that the council of 
Geneva, and Calvin with them, had had the wisdom and prudence 
to comply with their claims, and left butchers to do the butcher’s 
work, instead of entering into a futile competition in intolerance 
and cruelty, with those whose history renders all such rivalry 
perfectly hopeless! Or rather, heartily do we wish that the refor- 
mers at Geneva had had the yet greater wisdom to stand between 
the heretic and his papal persecutors, instead of apprenticing 
themselves to the trade in blood. 

On the absurd presumption of Roman-catholic controvertists, 
in constituting themselves censors of Calvin’s cruelty, there are 
some excellent remarks in Dr. Henry’s ‘ Leben Calvins.’ We 
extract a few sentences from Dr. Stebbing’s translation : 
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‘ Romanists rejoice even to the present day, at the memorial of this 
event, and remind protestants of it with bitter scorn. Bossuet, a 
wicked enemy of the truth, because well acquainted with Christianity, 
and an early witness of the persecutions in France, speaks on this 
subject with diplomatic cunning. ‘We must remind,’ he says, ‘the 
protestants of the execution of heretics at Geneva, if they complain so 
bitterly at being persecuted.’ And the last wretched pamphleteering 
antagonist of Calvin raves against him, as if he had been responsible 
for all the sins of the middle ages, and the inventor of all the instru- 
ments of torture employed by the papists. This writer, in fact, sets 
aside the entire history of the Inquisition, and especially the condem- 
nation of Servetus at Vienne, as if these people could be justified in 
uting us because we committed an error, for the principle of 
which we have to thank themselves.’* 


But one of the most effective representations of the difference 
between Catholic and Protestant persecutions occurs in the 
age in which M. Rilliet introduces Servetus to the notice of 
the reader. It is really one of the happiest applications of the 
old maxim, ‘Exceptio probat regulam,’ that we have chanced 
ever to meet with. 


‘ About the middle of the year 1553, a stranger of unprepossessing 
appearance entered Geneva, then accustomed to see numerous refugees 
seeking the shelter of its walls. To say that he fled from France, be- 
cause certain popish judges had condemned him to the flames for 
heresy, would not be to describe that stranger, but rather to confound 
him with the crowd of outlaws for whom innumerable funeral piles 
were then prepared in countries devoted to the faith of Rome ; but to 
say that, three months thereafter, that very man, outside the walls of 
Geneva, died in the flames to which the same crime of heresy had 
caused him to be condemned by Protestant magistrates—that is to 
name Servetus.’t 


But if it be peculiarly unbecoming in the friend of the Inqui- 
sition to read lectures on Calvin’s bigotry, it is after all only one 
degree worse than the unfairness with which the generality of 
Protestants have viewed the same transactions. The sad in- 
heritance of the maxims and practices of persecution from the 
church of Rome, which so daplenelily influenced the whole 
early history of Protestantism, ought to make us generally 
charitable to the errors of those who achieved the Reformation ; 
and to whatever extent that extenuation operates in their favour, 
we ought surely, in prudence as well as in justice, fairly to apply 
it to all who lived in the same age, imbibed the same spirit, and 


be Henry, vol. ii. p. 226. 
t Tweedie’s Translations of Rilliet, p. 62. 
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acted on the same principles. If this be so, it is neither safe 
nor becoming in those who admire and venerate Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Bullinger, Knox, Cranmer, to visit the name of 
Calvin with peculiar severity of censure for things similar to 
those which some of these men did, and such as all of them 
alike authorized and sanctioned. One and all approved the 
pernicious and erroneous maxim, that death is the proper punish- 
ment of obstinate heresy. 

Our readers will not suppose for a moment that it is our inten- 
tion, in this age, and with principles such as ours, to be the apo- 
logists of intolerance ; to excuse rE aang in the slightest degree 
the just obloquy which attaches to Calvin and his contemporaries, 
or diminish by the weight of a hair whatsoever load of odium, be 
it greater or less, — attaches to his name. Without denying 
one of the facts which can fairly be established against him by 
historic evidence, all we demand is, that similar principles of 
judgment, in estimating the quality and amount of his guilt, be 
applied to analogous cases of delinquency; that if any of those 
who lived in the same age, and acted in the same way, be not- 
withstanding supposed entitled to our reverence and approbation, 
that Calvin must not be the object of abhorrence, simply because 
he acted a similar part ; that if their grievous errors, as being the 
offspring of the age, ought to be viewed with indulgence and 
charity, the same measure of both must be extended to 
him; that if, for example, Cranmer be not distorted into a 
monster of cruelty, for the burning of Joan of~Kent, neither 
ought Calvin, for being willing to do something less monstrous in 
the case of Servetus; and that if, on the contrary, Calvin deserves 
all the hatred and abuse which have been heaped on him for his 
conduct, Cranmer deserves still greater hatred and abuse for his. 

And in order to give definiteness to the expression of our 
views, we will, instead of comparing Calvin with anybody and 
everybody of his age, (which would be apt to leave a somewhat 
vague impression on the mind of the soakit:) compare him with 
the English reformer just mentioned. We will compare, for 
example, the burning of Servetus with the burning of Joan 
of Kent; and we will undertake to show, that while both parties 
are deeply to be censured,—whatsoever imaginable palliatives 
apply to the conduct of Cranmer apply still more strongly to 

alvin; and that if, in spite of his share in persecution, Cranmer 
is not the object of detestation, Calvin ought to be as little so for 
his share in a similar scene. We undertake to show, that, as 
regards the spirit of the age, the character of the criminal, the 
nature of the heresy alleged, the degree of sanction given by law, 
such as it was, and by the voice of eminent contemporaries, 
NO. XVIII. GG 
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the patience with which the wes. a was conducted, and the 
severity of the punishment designed to be inflicted by the parties 
respectively, the comparison is, on the whole, greatly in favour 
of Calvin; and that if Calvin deserves to be an object of un- 
mitigated hatred simply for his conduct in this matter, Cranmer 
merits yet greater intensity of abhorrence. 

But we imagine we hear some reader, little accustomed to a 
charitable construction of the motives and conduct of men of 
remote times, unused to historical investigation, and disposed 
flippantly to apply to distant the familiar maxims of his own 
—maxims which he ungratefully forgets have been slowly evolved 
by patient thought, and won for humanity by sufferings and 
~ Seana imagine we hear some such reader exclaim, ‘ You may 
‘spare all these pleadings; we regard the burning of Joan of 
‘Kent and the burning of Michael Servetus as equally de- 
* testable, and care not a rush wheter, in the exact balance of 
‘evidence, Cranmer weighs down Calvin, or Calvin weighs down 
‘Cranmer. Both, in our judgment, are covered with equal and 
‘everlasting infamy.’ ‘Very well, then,’ we should reply to a 
reader of this stamp, ‘this is the very point to which we wish to 
* bring you ; and if you choose to come to it om the bare statement 
‘of the transactions in either case, without equitably examinin 
‘whether some and what degree of charity may be ee 
‘to both these men, you can omit the rest of this investigation ; 
‘only then be pleased to remember, that as you admit that both 
‘are equally the objects of detestation, you are bound equally to 
‘ detest them both ; you are not merely to say that they are equally 
‘to blame, but you are to regard the one with neither more nor 
‘less of abhorrence than the other. And now, can you say that 
‘you have done this?—Of how few can it be said that they 
have acted with even this summary kind of unjust impartiality ! 
Who does not feel that the —, of the readers of ecclesias- 
tical history have not even approached it? On the contrary, is 
it not notorious that Cranmer, in spite of his. share in persecution, 
meets everywhere with an indulgent remembrance ; and Calvin, 
for a more limited participation in the same species of transac- 
tions, with measureless detestation and abhorrence ? 

So notorious is this difference in the associations with which 
each is regarded, that it is possible to account for it only by sup- 
posing one of two causes (often we must suppose both) in active 
operation on the minds of large classes of readers of ecclesiastical 
history. One is,—the conviction that Calvin was animated in his 
conflict with Servetus by the spirit of a personal and malignant 
hatred of the accused; and the second is,—so cordial a hatred of 
Calvin’s theology, that his censors are willing to believe any slander 
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of the detested author of the ‘Institutes.’ Without defending or 
impugning, in this article, any of the doctrines of the system of 
Calvinistic theology, we shall endeavour to show, further on, 
from the records of the private life of Calvin, that he was by no 
means a monster, because he propagated a certain system of 
theology ; that though characterized by much severity of man- 
ners, and a stern reprover of vice, he was wholly incapable of 
deliberate and cold-blooded cruelty; that, on the contrary, he 
was full of disinterestedness and benevolence, attested alike by 
the constant tenour of his life, and by the devoted affection of a 
large circle of intimates and friends. We shall also show that the 
supposition of Calvin’s having been inspired with feelings of 
personal hatred to Servetus is destitute of foundation, though it 
must have required more than ordinary patience to bear with 
calmness the insults with which Servetus habitually assailed him. 

We now resume, for a page or two, the comparative view of 
the merits or demerits of Calvin and Cranmer, in the scenes of 
persecution in which they respectively took a part. The parallel 
is in many respects a very close one. 

Whatever apology can be derived for either, from the spirit of 
the age, will emailly avail for both; for there was an interval of 
little more than two years between the burning of Joan Bocher 
and the burning of Servetus—the former having taken place Ma 
2, 1550; the latter, October 27, 1553; an interval far too brief 
to affect the development of principles of such very tardy growth 
as those of religious toleration. Alas! their history dates by cen- 
turies, not by years.—We must again remind the reader, that we 
are neither the apologists of persecution, nor disposed to admit 
that even in less flagrant cases than these the errors of the age 
can be alleged as a release from all criminality, or render those who 
act under their influence the objects simply of pity, and scarcely at 
all, of blame. We cannot surrender ourselves to that excessive 
charitableness, which induces men, from this single consideration 
of the spirit of the age, almost to pronounce an acquittal in such 
cases as those of Calvin and Cranmer. Dr. Henry, in his Life 
of Calvin, sometimes too nearly approaches this false tone. 
Rilliet, in that brochure on the history of Servetus which stands 
at the head of this article, tells us, that ‘while we blame the age, 
we are to pity the men.’ For our own parts, we both pity and 
blame them. We think that both Calvin and Cranmer, especially 
after they themselves had renounced so much of their early 
belief, and practically asserted their own freedom, ought to have 
arrived at the conclusion that it did not become them to burn 
people for doing the very same thing. ll we contend for is, 
that to whatever extent the apology operates, it must operate 
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equally in favour of both, or of neither. Now, let us hear what 
Le Bas says on behalf of Cranmer, in his life of that prelate :— 


‘It is beyond all question most afflicting to find men like Cranmer 
and Ridley assisting at bloody sacrifices, offered up by the government 
of England, for the purpose of establishing their good name for ortho- 
doxy. Unhappily, however, the practice of centuries had consecrated 
the belief, that death, in all its horrors, was the appropriate punish- 
ment of obstinate error; and that nothing short of this extremity could 
permanently secure the truth from violation, or the souls of men from 
danger. All who had received their education in the bosom of the 
Romish church would imbibe this odious lesson from their earliest 
childhood. Undoubtedly men who had themselves undergone great 
vicissitudes of religious opinion, ought to have learned the absurdity 
and the atrocity of such a notion. But the inveterate and immemorial 
principle was for a long period too powerful for common sense and 
common humanity. It not only helped to convert the author of the 
* Utopia’ into an unsparing persecutor ; but it afterwards lighted the 
pile which consumed Servetus, and it has left a stain of blood on the 
memory of Cranmer.’* 


Very well; to the whole of this statement we subscribe heart 
and hand, and unfeignedly desire that the palliation it contains 
may be ny extended to all whom it concerns. If it be 

ood for Cranmer, we are quite certain it must be good for 
Salvin ; and if it be sophistry in the one case, it will be sophistry 
in the other. So much for the question as regards the spirit of 


* Mr. Le Bas adds, ‘that a righteous estimate of these transactions can scarcely 
be formed without recollecting, that in such cases as those of Joan Bocher and 
Michael Servetus, the question was, ‘not between the papal corruptions and the 
incorrupt faith of the Gospel; but between the Gospel itself and what was deemed 
to be an impious denial of the Gospel ;’ and that ‘in the judgment of the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century, such a distinction, however little worth now, was noto- 
riously quite legitimate, and of the highest importance.’ He then, nevertheless, 
proceeds in that very spirit of historical injustice, to which we have already ad- 
verted, to say, ‘ That the distinction might be sufficient to satisfy a man like Calvin, 
may not be very surprising; for what is known of his vehement temper would 
almost justify the suspicion, that had he lived in the age of St- Dominic, he might 
have sat most conscientiously in the chair of the inquisition. But what are we to 
say when we find the most moderate and gentle of mankind echoing back the notes 
of persecution ?”? He then cites the approving words in which even Melanchthon 
had praised the severity of Calvin. Now, surely the ‘distinction,’ if conscientiously 
believed, must operate equally as an excuse for all parties, and is in fact the sole 
subject of consideration in the case. The depreciatory remarks respecting the 
sternness of Calvin’s nature, and the vehemence of his temper, have nothing to do 
with the matter, or rather, if they have anything to do with it, they operate as a 
further excuse; for where a principle, conscientiously embraced, even though 
erroneous, is once involved, as is the case supposed here, it is not so wonde 
that such a‘ vehement mind’ as Calvin’s should suffer convictions to obtain the 
entire mastery over conduct, as that a mild and cautious temper, such as that of 
beeen or Melancthon, should be able to interpret an act of cruelty into an act 
of conscience. 
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the age. Secondly; the victim, for whose death Cranmer is 
partly responsible, was a woman. Now, to the feebleness and 
infirmities of such, some indulgence has often been granted, and 
some compassion extended, even by those hard-hearted ministers 
of persecution, who make summary work with the supposed 
errors of the more robust sex. This consideration oni will 
not, in any well-constituted or right-judging mind, give Cranmer 
any advantage, in the comparison of his conduct with that of 
Calvin. Thirdly; if we lock at the nature of that heresy for 
which the two parties suffered, we see a remarkable similarity in 
the articles, which mainly contributed to the condemnation of 
each, and which, as Mr. Le Bas has truly remarked, were, in the 
judgment of that age, ‘tantamount to a denial of the essence of 
the gospel.’ Joan Bocher denied the divinity and incarnation 
of Christ. Servetus was condemned principally for his errors 
respecting that doctrine, and the doctrine of the Trinity. But there 
is no comparison as regards either the variety and comprehensive- 
ness of the supposed errors attributed to each, or the degree of 
petulance, insolence, and effrontery, with which those errors 
were urged by each upon the startled ear of the Christian world. 
As to the extent of his errors, Servetus avowed his convictions 
that he was equally at war with the principles both of the 
Roman catholicand of the protestant; declared that he was inspired 
by Heaven to give an entirely new, and, as he called it, primi- 
tive version of Christianity; and that his very object was to 
break up the existing churches, whether Romanist or protestant. 
Can we wonder that in that age such a revolutionary spirit, 
directed against doctrines regarded as so fundamental and 
sacred, should have excited the most intense horror and indigna- 
tion? He was not only an antitrinitarian, but an anabaptist; a 
name which, from the still unforgotten excesses of the first 
founders of the sect, and from the still dangerous fanaticism 
which inspired a great part of those who adhered to it, was alone 
almost enough to ruin him. Nor did thé errors of Servetus stop 
here; they were yet more comprehensive; they respected even 
the essence of God himself. e was, in fact, nothing less than 
a Pantheist; and in this point, it is hard to discriminate the 
difference in meaning between many of his expressions and such 
as Spinoza himself employed, nearly a century later. It is true, 
we should not be disposed to attach any very great importance 
to the mystical and cloudy expressions of a man so evidently 
illogical as Servetus, and so completely under the dominion of a 
fanatical imagination. Yet the mere appearance of assertin 

such a paradox as pantheism in such an age, and before suc 

judges, could not fail to fill men’s minds with the liveliest horror. 
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Servetus, ares was guilty of the temerity and ab- 
surdity, not only of indulging in the expression of these views 
in his writings, but of re-asserting them in the most offensive 
ible form at his trial, and in the very presence of his judges. 
a letter to Farel, 20th August, 1553, Calvin says,* ‘ of the 
*shamelessness of the man I will say nothing; yet his madness 
‘carried him so far, that he did not hesitate to say that the 
* Divinity dwells even in devils; nay, that in each of them there 
‘are many Gods, inasmuch as the Deity has been essentiall 
“communicated as well to them as to wood and stone.’ In his 
* Refutation of the Errors of Servetus,’ Calvin also gives us an 
account of a curious scene which took place between himself and 
Servetus at the trial. 


‘ As he thought,’ says he, ‘that every creature was framed out of 
the very essence of God, and that everything was filled with the 
Divinity,—for he did not blush to express his thoughts, and this both 
in writing, and by word of mouth,—I was so transported by his 
frivolous nonsense, that I broke in upon him with the words, ‘ What, 
miserable man, if any one spurning with his foot this pavement should 
tell you, that he is treading upon your God with his foot, would you 
not be ashamed of such absurdity’ To which he answered, ‘ I doubt 
not this footstool, or whatsoever you can anywhere show me, is the 
substance of God.’ And when it was further objected to him, ‘ Then 
is the devil essentially God,’ he answered, laughingly, ‘And do you 
doubt that? This, however, is my universal principle, that all things 
created are but a graft of the Divinity, and that nature, in very truth, 
is the essential Spirit of God.’ ’* 


Without pretending to comment on such singular declarations 
as these, or say whether a mind so evidently illogical and fanatical 
really meant all that the terms, when literally taken, seem to ex- 
press, we need not be ro agg that they should have frozen 
the contemporaries of Calvin and Servetus with horror. In 
relation to biblical criticism, again, and on the subject of the in- 
spiration and authority of the Old Testament especially, Servetus 
held and maintained opinions much nearer those of the lowest 
rationalism of modern Germany, than the orthodoxy of his own 
day; and upon the whole, we certainly cannot wonder that 
all the existing churches, with their views and feelings, should 


* De impudentia hominis nihil dicam, sed tantus fuit furor, ut non dubitaverit 
dicere, diabolis inesse divinitatem, imo singulis plures inesse Deos, quia Deitas sub- 
gear tam illis quam ligno et lapidi communicata fuerit.—Calv. Op. ed. Amst. 
pist. p. 70. 

+ Cum rursus objectum foret, Ergo Diabolus substantialiter Deus erit: ille in 
eachinnum solutus: An hoc vobis dubium est? inquit. Hoc mihi generale princi- 
pium est ex traduce Dei orta esse omnia, et veram naturam esse substantialem Dei 
Spiritum.—Refutat. Error. p. 522. b. 
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have been terrified out of their wits, at the thought of the suc- 
cessful propagation of the system of such a ‘ root-and-branch’ 
Reformer ! their judgment, to suffer him to take his course 
must have been tantamount to a voluntary imperilling of the 
dearest interests, if not of the very existence, of Christianity.* 

As to the manner in which Servetus expressed his abhorrence 
of received opinions, and propagated his novel heterodoxy, it is 
perfectly impossible to conceive any more egregiously absurd or 
needlessly offensive than that which he adopted. The victim, as 
we have intimated, of an enthusiastic imagination, his fanaticism 
impaired as well his prudence as his logic. If he had expressly 
— mene to shock as much as possible the opinions of that age 
by the mode of uttering his own, he could not have succeeded 
more completely or, for himself, more ruinously. Amongst other 
expressions, he indulges in the following respecting the received 
doctrine of the Trinity,—‘ Such a distinction in the being of 
‘God constitutes, in fact, a tripartite God; that is, a devil with 
‘three heads, a Cerberus, which the old poets have named the 
‘dog of hell—a monster !’t 

Fourthly. If we look at the general conduct and personal 
bearing of Servetus, there was assuredly everything to ~ 
sympathy for him; nothing to conciliate his judges, or di 
abuse them of the conviction that it was essential to the peace of 
the church that such a man should be removed from it. The 
superfluous offensiveness which we have already stated to have 
characterized his mode of expressing his doctrines, seems to have 
characterized him in pin <0 He was everywhere and b 
everybody regarded with detestation. It is singular, says M. 
Rilhiet, that he excited no enthusiasm or respect even amongst 
the ‘ libertine’ party who espoused his cause; they wished merely 
to use him as a tool in their factious opposition to Calvin. 

This is not to be wondered at. Of all the marks of that 
Divine commission, that apostleship, which he would fain have 
arrogated to himself, there is not one, except self-confidence, 


* On the whole subject of the character and opinions of Servetus, the reader, in 
addition to what he will find in Mr. Tweedie’s translation of the little piece of 
Rilliet, will receive much valuable information from Dr. Paul Henry’s ‘ Das Leben 
Calvins,’ vol. iii. pp. 95—297; and especially in the section, pp. 240—276, entitled, 
‘Fundamental Principles of the System of Servetus.’ (‘Grundgedauken des Ser- 
vetischen Lehrbegriffs.’) 

Other passages, equally strong, may be found in the aforementioned parts of 
Henry’s Life of Calvin; see especially vol. iii. p. 101. “Si corpus asininum angeli 
ad eum modum induant, concedunt ipsi angelos esse asinos, angelos in asinina pelle 
mori, angelos esse quadrupedes, et angelos habere longas aures. Eadem ratione 
concedunt, ipsum Deum esse asinum, spiritum sanctum esse mulum, et spiritum 
sanctum esse mortuum si moriatur mulus. O pecora stolidissima! non mirum 
fecto, si Turcae nos plusquam asinos et mulos rident. Facti enim sumus sicut equus 
et mulus, quibus non est intellectus.” 
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which can be ascribed to him. Of dignity, modesty, humility, 
integrity, truthfulness, and firmness, (except in the closing scene 
of the ast act of his life,) he does not seem to have possessed 
one particle. His arrogance was indeed perfectly astounding ; 
throughout his trial, he indulged in the most a and 
abusive language towards his great adversary. ‘ You lie, you 
lie, you lie, you most malignant, miserable devil,’ he says to 
Calvin, on one occasion. ith all this arrogance and viru- 
lence, which always manifested itself when some more favourable 
juncture — to him the hopes of escape, was conjoined 
(if we still except the closing scene) a singular pusillanimity in 
moments of danger. His timidity was equal to his arrogance. 
Both alike showed a want of intellectual and moral soundness, 
He was one who acted from the transports of passion, and not 
under the guidance of reason and principle; and of all who have 
in effect endured the tortures of martyrdom, there is perha 
scarcely one whose character, apart from his sufferings, is so little 
calculated to inspire sympathy and respect. 

We are little pte 9 to be hard on a man who has been the 
victim of cruelty, or to speak disrespectfully of the memory ot 
one, who suffered, however mistakenly, for conscience’ sake. Vet 
we cannot help feeling, that up to the very last scene there was 
nothing to indicate that he was a sufferer for conscience’ sake; and 
that his claims on admiration are greatly qualified, not merely by 
his habitual want of dignity and firmness, by his alternate dis- 
plays of insolence and prlilciianie , but far more by his want 
of common integrity and honesty; by the mean falsehoods, the 
shuffling, the equivocation, which distinguished his proceedings 
both during the process before the Roman-catholic tribunal at 
Vienne, and during the earlier stages of his trial at Geneva. At 
Vienne, he solemnly affirmed one day facts which, finding they 
would tell against kim, he as solemnly denied on the next, and 
in fact showed, not merely by equivocation and shuffling, but by 
barefaced falsehoods, that there was not a particle of sincerity in 
his nature. 

It was not without reason, therefore, that we affirmed that of all 
men who have aspired to the honours of martyrdom, or had those 
honours conferred on them by others, there are none, so far as we 
know, whose claims to them are so questionable; who have showed 
so little stability in the hour of danger, so wavering a trust in God 
and in the majesty of Truth; or so mean a disposition to prevari- 
cate and shuffle, in order to secure their safety. Many other suf- 
ferers on behalf of an erring conscience have been regarded with 
admiration and pity for many other things besides their sufferings ; 
in the case of Servetus, it is his sufferings alone that have given 
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him the slightest claim on the sympathy of posterity. Everythin 
in his personal history and character, except these, is calculat 
to repel us. 

e are of course far from adducing the traits of the character 
of Servetus described under this section of omr subject, as any 
excuse or palliation of the cruelty with which he was treated ; 
but merely as showing, that on the assumption, which all admit, 
of its being a conscientious principle of the men of that age, that 
the broaching of fundamental errors ought to be punished with 
death, it is not wonderful that no special sympathy was mani- 
fested in his case; that, on the contrary, his arrogance and inso- 
lence must have made it more easy for his judges to follow out 
the dictates of their erring conscience, while his pliability, and 
treachery to truth must have tended to show them the impossi- 
bility of trusting to that very recantation, which they were 
so anxious to extort from him, in order to be spared the neces- 
sity of destroying him; and to strengthen them in the conviction, 
that there could be no peace for the church except by his 
death. This the contemporaries of Calvin— Melancthon, 
Bullinger, Bucer, Farel, and others—constantly affirmed and 
believed. 

Fifthly. Admitting, as we must admit, that it was a maxim 
generally admitted by the men of that day, and universally 
recognised by governmenis, that irreclaimable heretics and 
blasphemers deserved death, and were to be punished by the 
sword of the civil magistrate, there can be no comparison between 
the seeming urgency, which called for the exercise of this prin- 
ciple in the cases of Joan Bocher and Michael Servetus 
respectively. From the former, a poor weak woman, no great 
mischief could be expected to arise; from the latter, the most 
serious consequences would have been the certain result of his 
acquittal. It will be observed by the intelligent reader, that we 
by no means bring forward this argument as a reason why Ser- 
vetus should be punished, or any other man; we do not admit 
eet necessity, the tyrant’s plea, for getting rid of any one, 

owever dangerous to the world, unless he have committed the 
crimes which would expose him to the threatened punishment. 
But supposing he have done so, as Servetus had, according to the 
received maxims of that day, it is still possible to refrain from 
pushing a statute to the extremity of rigour. Now what we are 
anxious to impress the reader with, under this part of the subject, 
is, that such a lenient construction of the principles of the law— 
such a relaxation of the claims of supposed justice, might have 
been much more reasonably expected in the case of Joan Bocher 


than in that of Michael Servetus. The perilous position in 
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which both the cause of the Reformation at Geneva, and the 
republic of Geneva itself, were placed at the time Servetus made 
his appearance there,—a danger which was greatly aggravated by 
it, as the disaffected party wished to turn the event to the account 
of their own treasons—was felt not only by Calvin—not only b 
the clergy—but by all who were anxious to maintain the Refor- 
mation. It was felt by the authorities of Geneva so strongly, 
that though Servetus was arrested at Calvin’s own suggestion, as 
the Reformer frankly admits, and was prosecuted by his advice, 
the council itself in the event became the prosecutors, conscious 
that it was no longer a question of dogmatic theology, but of the 
gravest political moment also; that the sentiments and position 
of Servetus, if he were set at liberty, and permitted to combine 
with the faction, who for their own purposes had exchanged 
signals with him during his trial, and given him their counsel and 
assistance, were such as to insure, in all probability, the overthrow 
of the Reformation, and a revolution in the Republic. This im- 
— fact in the history of these proceedings has never been 
rought out in due prominence till lately. M. Rilliet, though by 
no means sympathizing with Calvin’s theology, has been perhaps 
the first to call adequate attention to the fact, and to show its 
important bearings. ‘In fact,’ says he, ‘the heresy of Servetus 
‘had assumed, in the eyes of the council of Geneva, the twofold 
‘character of blasphemy and sedition.’ Calvin has in general 
been considered as exclusively responsible for the death of 
Servetus. It is by no means clear to us, when the trial had 
once commenced, and it was seen at an early stage that Servetus 
and the Libertine party (as it was called) understood one 
another, that Calvin could have saved the life of Servetus, even 
if he had wished; it is far more probable that any application on 
his part would have been as unsuccessful as the one he un- 
doubtedly did make, for the commutation of death by fire toa 
milder penalty. Not that we pretend to imagine for a moment, 
that Caivin felt any inclination to intercede for his life. He from 
the first frankly, and according to his principles consistently, main- 
tained that this apostle of universal heresy and sedition ; 
capital punishment. We merely mention the facts to show, that 
if he had been disposed to be more lenient, it would have pro- 
bably been in vain; that the disposition to regard him as the 
sole instigator and agent of the death of Servetus is altogether 
a delusion and a fallacy; that the sentiments of alarm and indig- 
nation which filled his own mind filled those of the Genevan 
authorities also; and that, at all events, the danger which, in 
their estimation, impended over the Republic, and over the cause 
of Reformation, if he were allowed to go at large, was quite 
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sufficient to reconcile them to the execution of a sentence 
supposed on other grounds to be just, and to extinguish in their 
bosoms that sympathy for the accused, which under other cir- 
cumstances might have led them to mitigate the rigours of law, 
and to yield to mercy what, according to their strange notions, 
they could not yield to justice. 

he situation of public affairs was, in fact, most critical. 
Throughout Calvin’s whole career there had been a large pa’ 
disaffected to that austere code of morals which he had whined, 
and which he wished to see impartially executed. The Genevese 
were fond of the liberty which the Reformation brought, but 
were by no means Ty fond of the severity of manners which 
the religion of the Reformation had imposed. If they would 
probably have rebelled, even against a system of milder edicts 
than that which the Genevese Reformer had framed for them, 
they were hardly likely to bear with patience the minute, and in 
many respects most vexatious, code of laws which he actually 
established. He sought to legislate not only for crime, but for 
manners, always a futile, often a dangerous attempt. With his 
sumptuary laws in particular, the inhabitants, even of that day, 
would have had little sympathy. A system of laws, which 
descends so far as to limit the style of a dinner, lays ‘ silk’ and ‘ em- 
broidered hosen and doublets’ under interdict,* and condemns 
any one who plays at a game of chance to the pillory, was not 
likely, under the impartial administration of so consistent and 
rigid a censor as Calvin, to suit the necks of the restive youth of 
Geneva. Their chafing and impatience, however, were attribut- 
able, not so much to the severity of the laws, as to the impartiality 
of their execution. On this point, we think a great mistake has 
been often committed on the part of historians; it is very possible 
to find at that period sumptuary laws equally stringent, and regu- 
lations equally minute and absurd, in every code of Europe—not 
to say that we could match them in the codes of many nations 
even now. It was no disgrace to Calvin as a lawgiver, that he 
did not quite outstrip the spirit of his age.t The real cause of 
discontent in the Genevese youth was, that they found not only 


* It was enacted, among other things, ‘ That no man, in what state, quality, or 
condition soever he might be, dareth be so hardy to make, or cause to be made, or 
to wear hosen or doublets, cut, jagged, embroidered, or lined with silk, upon pain 
to forfeit sixty sous. —Laws of Geneva, p. 71, cited by Tweedie, p. 40. 

¢ We are not to forget, however, that no less authorities than Montesquieu and 
Hooker have pronounced high eulogiums on Calvin’s legislative genius ; the former 
affirming that the Genevese ought to celebrate Calvin’s coming amongst them by a 
perpetual festival; and the latter, after detailing the principal points of his system, 
declaring, ‘ This device, I see not how the wisest at that time living, could have 
bettered, if we duly consider what the present state of Geneva did then require.’— 
Preface to the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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that the laws were minute, but that they were not a dead letter, 
The theory of discipline of Calvin’s consistory might have been 
as severe as he pleased to make it, provided that, like the dis- 
cipline of the church of England, it existed only on paper; ‘silk 
breeches,’ ‘jagged doublets,’ and ‘embroidered hosen,’ might 
have been interdicted and welcome, provided everybody were 
allowed to wear them; and the restriction to so many dishes 
most rigidly proclaimed, provided it was never enforced. It was 
the unhappy discovery that Calvin was in earnest that set Geneva 
in a blaze ; or rather, which, after one great conflagration, ending 
in the expulsion of Calvin in 1538, = the fire continuall 

smouldering after his recal in 1540-1. hatever we ma think 
of Calvin’s want of practical wisdom in his impartial application 
of his rigorous system, and his attempt to attain an impossible 
severity of manners, the earnestness with which he pursued this 
object, ‘through evil report and through good report,’ through 
long years of opposition, vexation, and suffering, is at all events 
an argument, both for the sincerity of his belief and the integrity 
of his motives. And the stern impartiality with which he directed 
the rigours of the law against the noblest or wealthiest—against 
the most powerful or most influential of his supporters—and even 
against his own relatives when they were found guilty—ought to 
be a sufficient proof that it was a similar conscientiousness, how- 
ever mistaken, which prompted him to prosecute Servetus. Of 
this impartiality he gave a noble example in the case of Amied 
Perrini, Chief Syndic and Captain-General, between whom and 
Calvin a strife of party had subsisted for years, and which 
was brought to a close by the banishment of Perrini shortly after 
the death of Servetus. Perrini, as a partisan of the Reformation, 
had promoted Calvin’s recal in 1541: and for some years after- 
wards they had gone on in tolerable harmony. ‘The brilliant 
position in the says Rilliet, ‘ which fortune, alliance, 
‘ popularity, and talent, secured to Perrini, appeared to himself 
‘to demand the support of Calvin as its complement and 
‘guarantee. He saw in the Reformer, if not an instrument, at 
‘least an ally, whom he could not reject with impunity.” But 
Perrini soon showed himself devoted to pleasure as well as am- 
bition; he wished to indulge in dissolute conduct, while, says 
Rilliet, he yet hoped to find in the friendship of the Reformer 
a pledge of success and impunity. ‘Like others, he favoured 
‘the rigour of Calvin, because he believed himself personall 

‘sheltered from it. But the Reformer had no taste for suc 

‘ finesse ; in his eyes everything must give way rather than prin- 
ciple; and when the occasion was presented he did not hesitate to 
‘ add the Chief Syndic to the other enemies whom his rigour and 
‘ inflexibility had already procured him.’ Several of his friends and 
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relatives, at the instance of Calvin, were condemned by the Con- 
sistory, and punished by the Council, on which occasion the 
Reformer has these remarkable words: ‘ That condemnation had 
‘the effect of making it publicly known on the one hand, that 
‘ there was now no longer any hope of escaping from correction, 
‘since even the first in the city were not spared; and, on the other 
‘hand, that J have no other treatment for my friends than for my 
‘enemies.’ ‘This rigorous impartiality, which, in the case of 
Perrini, made no distinction between his friends and his enemies, 
ought to be a guarantee, that in the case of Servetus, the Re- 
former was as little disposed to make any such distinction between 
his enemies’ and his friends.’ 

Now, the dangerous and desperate party of which Perrini was 
the head, and who were striving to undermine the Reformation, 
and to expel Calvin and his adherents, were already in active 
organization before Servetus made his appearance in Geneva, and 
in fact the year 1553 opened with the darkest omens to the peace 
of the little Republic. They had already once effected the ex- 

ulsion of Calvin more than fourteen years before: they now 

oped to effect it again. They instantly and sedulously availed 
themselves of the appearance and trial of Servetus to give effect to 
their purpose; favoured him with their advice, assisted him in his 
defence, and urged him, though he had previously denied the right 
of the civil authorities to judge in spiritual causes, and had there- 
fore appealed to a spiritual tribunal, to appeal, with strange in- 
consistency, from the Senate to the Council of Two Hundred, 
where it was hoped that the faction opposed to Calvin might 
obtain a majority. The advice they gave him he was unwise 
enough to follow; nor can there be a doubt that his cause was 
seriously damaged by their interference. The disclosure of their 
intentions and purposes, as we have already said, alarmed and 
irritated the authorities of Geneva, who thought the political in- 
tegrity of the Republic itself now menaced ; took the question 
out of the field of mere theology; made the council as anxious 
for the condemnation of Servetus as Calvin himself could be; and 
eradicated in their minds all desire to mitigate the rigour of a 
law, which in itself they erroneously supposed a just one. 

Sixthly. If we regard the degree of sympathy and concurrence 
with which Calvin was favoured by his contemporaries, it is cer- 
tainly quite —_ to anything of the kind by which it could have 
been possible for Cranmer to fortify his own convictions, and justify 
his own conscience in the case of Joan Bocher. That the 
authorities of Geneva were with him, and for what reasons they 
were so, we have already shown. That the sentiments of the 
Helvetian churches, (to which an account of the proceedings was 
sent, with a request for their opinion,) and the judgment of the 
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most distinguished contemporaries, were also in his favour, it is 
equally easy to prove. For this purpose, we shall cite a few sen- 
tences from that part of Dr. Henry’s Life of Calvin, in which he 
gives the judgment of the Helvetian churches, and the opinions 
of the principal men of that age, upon the execution of Servetus.* 

Dr. Henry gives at length the judgment of the churches of 
Zurich, Basle, Schaffhausen, and Berne, couched in various 
terms, but all of severity. He subjoins the opinion of some 
eminent contemporaries. Thus Farel says— 


‘ Adversaries of Christ and true enemies of the church will the 
judges be, if they do not show themselves moved by the horrible 
blasphemies of this godless heretic, who has so assailed the Divine 
Majesty, and laboured to undermine the Word of God, and to destroy 
the churches. But I do hope that the Lord will so order it, that they 
who are praised for their righteous sentences on robbers, and on those 
guilty of sacrilege, will so act, that they will in this case also obtain a 
good report, by putting to death a man who has so long persevered in 
his it and has involved so many others in misery.’—(Stebbing, ii. 
210. 


Thus did even the mild and warm-hearted Farel write; the 
still milder Melancthon used language quite as strong. 


‘But the most remarkable testimony remains still to be mentioned; 
it is that of the mild and amiable Melancthon, who, advanced in years 
and free from passion, judged calmly and thoughtfully. ‘ Honoured 
man, and most beloved brother,’ he writes to Calvin, ‘I have read 
your letter, in which you excellently confute the horrible blasphemy 
of Servetus; and I thank the Son of God who has been the umpire 
and director of your conflict. The Church of Christ will also, both 
now and in all future times, own its gratitude to you. I am wholly of 
your opinion, and declare also that your magistrates, the entire pro- 
ceedings having been conducted according to law, acted quite justly in 
condemning the blasphemer to death.’’—(Jb. p. 232.) 


At a much earlier period, Bucer had exclaimed from the 
pulpit, ‘ Servetus deserves to have his entrails torn from his body.’ 
And equally strong, three years after the death of Servetus, is 
the testimony of Peter Martyr. 

Seventhly, and lastly. The comparison of Calvin with Cran- 
mer, in the transactions to which reference has been so frequently 
made, is triumphant in favour of the former, if we regard the 
manner in which they severally acted in the closing scene. 
Calvin was earnestly anxious that the sentence of death by fire 
should be exchanged for one of a milder character, and memo- 


* The reader may find the whole at length in tom. iii. cap. iv., in the section 
headed, ‘ Stimmen der zeit iiber diesen Scheiterhaufen ;’ or in Stebbing’s Transla- 
tion, vol. ii. pp. 212—214. 
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rialized, though ineffectually, the Genevan council to that effect. 
Cranmer, on the other hand, undertook the dreadful task ot 
persuading the princely Edward to sign the death-warrant of the 
unhappy victim of persecution against his will, and in defiance 
of the best instincts of his young and compassionate heart.* It 
is instructive to read in the letters of Calvin on the one side, and 
the account of Fox, a devoted admirer of Cranmer, on the other, 
the narrative of the conduct of each at this point in the respective 
transactions. Yet by peculiar ill fortune, or rather by the per- 
verseness of party prejudice, Calvin has always been stigmatized, 
not merely for the death, but for the burning of Servetus; and the 
cruel mode of his death is always referred to with emphasis as 
the deepest stain on the memory of the Reformer; he having 
been the only man, in fact, who endeavoured to prevent even 
his contemporaries from being exposed to that charge—which 
nevertheless has been made to fall almost exclusively on himself! 
Let us hear the few sentences in which he himself refers to this 
matter in his correspondence. ‘I expect,’ says he, in a letter to 
Farel, ‘ {or I hope,| tha a sentence ofdeath will be passed upon 
him; but I wish that the cruelty of the mode of punishment 
should be remitted.’ And again, to the same party, October 26, 
1553, ‘To-morrow he (Servetus) is to be led to execution. The 
mode of death we have endeavoured to get altered, but in vain. 
Why we have not succeeded, I defer telling you till I see you.’t 

Now contrast with all this the uncontradicted account which 
Fox has given us of the interview between Cranmer and young 
Edward, previous to the signing of the death-warrant for Joan 
Bocher ; and then let us blush for the partiality of history, which 
has so often held up the French Reformer to insult and obloquy 
for what he never did, and has nevertheless indulged in the 
most charitable construction towards the English Reformer, for 
what, it is certain, few men that ever lived could have had the 
heart to do. 

So signal is the injustice that has been done to Calvin, com- 
pared with the treatment which others have received who are 
neither more nor less guilty than himself, that, as we have already 
intimated, it can be accounted for only by the supposition of 
something having been allowed to operate on the minds of men, 
besides and beyond the bare historic facts—some prejudice 
against Calvin and his theology, which has predisposed to the 
reception of exaggerated accounts of his share in these trans- 

* When he yielded at last to the importunities of Cranmer, he protested before 
God that the guilt must rest on the head of his adviser. 

+ ‘Spero capitale saltem fore judicium: pene vero atrocitatem remitti cupio.’ 
—Calv. Farello, Epist. p. ‘70. 


t ‘Cras ad supplicium ducetur. Genus mortis conati sumus mutare, sed frustra. 
Cur nihil profecerimus, coram narrandum differo.’—Ib. p. 71. 
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actions, or to the presumption that any motives whatsoever are 
good enough to be attributed to a man of unquestionably austere 
and stern character, and who at the same time was so wicked as 
to believe in the doctrines of election and predestination! We 
believe, in point of fact, that this prejudice has arisen from one 
or more, or all of the three following causes:—1. The supposi- 
tion that Calvin was animated by a deep, malignant, personal 
hatred towards Servetus—a supposition too readily entertained 
by that general prejudice, which is determined to believe any- 
thing to the discredit of this Reformer. 2. The supposition that 
the acknowledged sternness of his temper predisposed him in 
general to cruelty. 3. (Which has perhaps been the most common 
case of all) that anything whatever might be expected from the 
projector of such a system of theology. 
As to the first of these: There is not only no sufficient evidence 
of his having been animated by any such feeling, but, on the 
contrary, there is ample evidence the other way. It is true 
that, many years before Servetus made his appearance at Geneva, 
Calvin, indignant and horrified at the comprehensive errors 
contained in some of the writings which Servetus had sent to him 
for his perusal, accompanied with some of his usual displays 
-of arrogance and insolence, had declared in a letter to Farel, 
(Feb. 13, 1546,) that if Servetus should make his appearance at 
Geneva, he would take care that he should not leave it alive, if 
his authority should prove of any avail; and for that reason, he 
had declined to accede to Servetus’s request to allow him to visit 
Geneva under an assurance of safe conduct.* This has been 
interpreted in various ways, some thinking it an indication of 
settled malignity of Ae to compass the death of the heresiarch 
from private motives of hatred; others, as Dr. Henry, imputing 
it to a momentary expression of indignation. We ‘eolhete it to 
have been neither the one nor the other, but simply a natural, 
though lamentable, expression of that unhappy but conscientious 
rsuasion which he had in common with all the great men of 
is day, and of which we have already so often spoken,—that it 
was right and just that the civil power in vie state should 
punish notorious heretics with death; and, further, that it was 
designed as a warning to Servetus not to incur the threatened 
danger. If he had been resolved to gratify his personal hatred 
b the death of Servetus, he certainly Seal not have forewarned 
him, by declaring that he would not guarantee his safety if he 
came to Geneva. He would simply have said nothing; in the 
pleasant hope that Servetus, taking silence for consent, might 
Ries, Sed nolo fidem meam interponere. Nam si venerit, modo valeat me autho- 
ritas, vivum exire nunquam patiar.’ 
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fall into the trap; or if Calvin were really the base man which the 
first interpretation of his words would make him, we 
may readily suppose, that he would have assured his enemy of 
safety, and then, like Rome, in the case of Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, would have made no scruple of breaking his promise! 

Further; we have Calvin’s repeated assurance that he was not 
animated by any personal feelings of animosity, much and griev- 
ously as, throughout his life, and especially at the trial, he had 
been insulted by Servetus ; and that he earnestly desired that by a 
timely retractation the heretic might save his life. ‘ Thus,’ he says, 
in his ‘ Refutation of the Errors of Servetus,’ ‘I neither hate you 
‘nor despise you, nor do I wish to persecute you; but I would 
‘be hard as iron when I behold you insulting sound doctrine 
‘with such audacity.’ Similar declarations, evincing that his 
deadly opposition to Servetus was the result of a deep, though 
mistaken, conviction of duty, and not of personal animosity, occur 
in the course of his correspondence. 


The like assurances he most solemnly makes in that last inter- 
view, which Servetus himself solicited in prison, on the day 
previous to his execution. 


‘ Calvin was sent for, and appeared accompanied by two members 
of the council, probably on the supposition that the prisoner might still 
retract. Servetus received Calvin tranquilly. The solemnity of the 
hour of death had sharpened his conscience, and tamed his pride and 
wrath. Calvin himself has described these last moments:—‘ When 
one of the members of the council asked him what he wished with 
me, he answered, that he desired to ask my forgiveness. I readily 
answered, and it was strictly the truth, that I had never sought to 
resent any personal affront received from him. I also tenderly re- 
minded him, that sixteen years before I had diligently sought, at the 
hourly peril of my own life, to win him to the Lord; that it was not 
my fault that all pious people had not extended the hand of friendship 
to hirf, and that this would have been the case had he but shown some 
degree of judgment; that although he had taken to flight, I had still 
continued to correspond peaceably with him; that, in a word, no duty 
of kindness had,been neglected on my part, till, embittered by my free 
and candid warnings, he had resigned himself not merely to a feeling 
of anger, but to absolute wrath against me.”’* 


That Calvin felt, and must have felt deeply, the gross insults 
which Servetus habitually poured upon him, is not to be.doubted. 
He must have been more than man if it had been otherwise; but 
it is unjust, especially in the face of such solemn protestations to 
the contrary, to attribute his hostility to the motives of a common 


* Stebbing’s Translation of Henry, vol. ii. pp. 218, 219. 
NO. XVIII. HH 
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assassin, and unreasonable, when so obvious a solution of his con- 
duct may be found in that principle of persecution, which, how- 
ever mistaken, so universally characterized his contemporaries. 

As to the second point: That Calvin was austere in man- 
ners, and stern, and vehement in temper, there can be no ques- 
tion. That these qualities predisposed him to grasp with firm- 
ness, and retain with tenacity, any conscientious principle, like 
that erroneous one to which we have already so frequently referred, 
can be as little doubted; but that these traits of character were 
allied to cruelty or blood-thirstiness, there is no historic proof 
whatever. Of the infirmities of his temper, none could be more 
fully convinced than himself; in several passages he frankly 
admits them, and assures us that he habitually endeavoured to 
correct them with that conscientiousness of purpose and of effort 
which formed an essential feature of the whole man. Let the 
reader, for example, ponder on the following words in a letter 
addressed to Bucer :— 


‘ Of all the struggles which I have had against my failings, and 
these struggles have been many and severe, the greatest has been that 
against my impatience. My efforts have not been wholly vain; but 
still I have not been able entirely to tame this wild animal.’—( Stebbing, 
vol. i. p. 276.) 


As comparatively little is known of Calvin’s private and _per- 
sonal history, we shall perhaps be excused, if we dwell a little on 
some of the more striking traits and incidents of his private life, 
as given in the elaborate work of Dr. Paul Henry, who, in his 
labour of love, has, with unwearied industry, ransacked every 
source of information which promised to throw even a casual gleam 
of light on the character of the Reformer. This diligence has 
not been unrewarded, and the chapter in which he has given the 
results, (tom. i. cap. 20, ‘Charakteristik Calvins,’) is one of the 
most interesting in the whole work. We have room for only & few 
extracts, but these will show how strongly Calvin was animated by 
the principles of disinterestedness, uprightness, and benevolence; 
and that however austere he might be as a reformer, or stern as 
a — his natural temper had no sympathy with injustice ot 
cruelty. 

row first brief extract shall show Calvin in a character in 
which few would expect to find much to admire in him—that of 
a fond husband. By the way, we may remark, that throughout 
his correspondence, nothing strikes one as more strange and 
unexpected than the amiable interest he took in the marriage 
and happy domestic settlement of his friends; while he is 
ever ready to give his advice on all sorts of perplexities, religious 
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or otherwise, with which his friends repaired to him, he certainly 
seems to take a more than usually deep interest in their love 
affairs. One would not expect to find Calvin a * match-maker,’ 
and yet it is evident from his correspondence, that, in the better 
sense of the word, he was*so. But for details we must refer to 
Dr. Henry.—We proceed to give a glimpse of his own domestic 


relations. We cite as usual from Dr. Stebbing’s translation of 
Dr. Henry’s work. 


‘ Idelette de Bures was the name of the woman deemed worthy of 
standing by the reformer’s side, through the most stormy period of his 
life. Beza calls her a worthy, noble, well-read person. This happy 
union lasted only nine years, which is so much the more to be lamented, 
as the influence of such a woman, and of domestic life, would certainly 
have operated beneficially, even to the last, on Calvin’s character. 
What Calvin thought of his future wife, and how 
earnestly and holily he meditated upon marriage, we see from a letter 
to Farel, dated May 19th, 1539: ‘ Remember what I expect from 
one who is to be a companion through life. I do not belong to the 
class of loving fools, who, blinded by passion, are ready to expend 
their affection on vice itself. Do you wish to know what kind of 
beauty alone can win my soul? It is that in which grace and virtue, 
contentedness and suavity, are united with simplicity. And I can 
hope that a woman with these qualities would not be negligent of my 
general well-being.’’........ ‘ Many of Calvin’s expressions show 
that the union between himself and his wife was of a high and noble 
character. It was no trifling thing for him, who praised so few, who 
never spoke unprofitably, and who weighed so well the words which 
he used, to say of his wife, that she was a remarkable woman—singu- 
laris exempli feemina.” ........ ‘It was slanderously said of the 
reformers, that they only began the reformation, as the Greeks the 
war of Troy, for the sake of a woman. To this Calvin earnestly 
replies, ‘ Our adversaries accuse us of having undertaken a sort of 
Trojan war against the papacy for the sake of women. To pass over 
other considerations, they must at least exonerate me from such a 
charge. I am perfeetly at liberty to cast back their foolish tittle-tattle. 
There was never anything to hinder me, even under the tyranny of 
the papacy, from taking a wife, but I remained many years without 
doing so. My wife, a woman of rare qualities, died a year and a half 
ago, and I have now willingly chosen to lead a solitary life.”’’....... 
‘We learn the character of Calvin’s wife as that of an exalted 
Christian soul, through the account given us of her death by Calvin 
himself. In this narrative he also shows how tenderly his affections 
were fixed upon her. The letters referring to the present period prove 
the severity of his grief, and which is remarkable, he accuses himself 
of yielding to his weakness. The following is a letter to Viret, dated 
April 7, 1549:—*‘ Although my wife’s death has pressed hard upon 
me, I seek as much as possible to conquer my sorrow, and my friends 
HH2 
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contend with each other to afford me consolation; but, in truth, neither 
their nor my efforts can accomplish what we wish. Useless, nowever, 
as it may be, it isa greater comfort to me than I can describe. You 
know the tenderness, or far rather ought I to say the weakness, of my 
heart, and you are well aware, therefore, that if I had not exercised 
the whole force of my spirit to soften my agony, I could not have 
borne it. And indeed the cause of my distress is not a trifling one. 
Iam separated from the best of companions, who if anything harder 
could have happened to me, would willingly have been my com- 
panion, not only in exile and in want, but in death itself. She was a 
true help to me in her life, in the duties of my office. She never 
opposed me in the slightest matter. As she had no anxiety for her- 
self, so, through her whole sickness, she avoided letting me see that 
she had any for her children.* But as I feared this silence might 
aselessly increase her care, I began myself, three days before her 
death, to speak on the subject, and promised to do for her children 
whatever lay in my power. She immediately answered that she had 
already commended them to God; and on my replying that this would 
not hinder my caring for them, she answered, ‘ I am sure you will not 
forsake the children who are commended to God.’ But yesterday I 
learnt that when a friend requested her to speak with me respecting 
the children, she answered her briefly, that the one thing necessary 
* was, that they should be God-fearing, pious people. ‘It is not neces- 
sary to make my husband promise to bring them up in holiness and 
the fear of God. If they be pious, he will be to them an unsought 
father; if they be not, they do not deserve that I should pray for 
them.’ And this greatness of soul will indeed influence me more 
powerfully than all the directions she could have given me........ 
On the day when she rendered her soul to God, our brother Bourgouing 
addressed her, about six in the evening, with Christian feeling. While 
he was speaking, she cried from time to time, (so that all could easily 
see that her heart was lifted up far above this world,) ‘ O glorious 
resurrection! O God of Abraham, and of all our fathers! Believers 
have hoped in Thee, from the beginning, and in all times; and no one 
has been shamed by his hope. I also will look for thy salvation.’+ 


The following traits and incidents, showing the simplicity of 
his life, and disinterestedness of his character, will not be read 
without interest. 


‘ ¢ Although he was very poor, he would never accept a present but 
for the poor. He refused the stipend which the Strasburgers would 
have continued to pay him, and would not accept the support proffered 
by the Genevese council. 

‘ We anticipate here, in order to draw a more perfect likeness. He 
received at Geneva only just sufficient to support him with the greatest 


* Children by a former marriage. Idelette de Bures had only one child by 
Calvin, who died in infancy. 
+ Vol. i. pp. 263—267. (Translation.) 
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parsimony. His pay consisted of fifty dollars, twelve measures of 
corn, two tuns of wine, and a dwelling-house. The state protocol of 
October, 1541, says indeed, ‘that a considerable stipend was granted 
to Calvin because he was very learned, and visitors cost him much.’ 
But what proves that this income was very small, according to the 
price of things at that time, is the circumstance, that the council fre- 
quently found it necessary, from mere kindness, to lend him a helping 
hand. ‘True, however, to his principles, he refused ten dollars offered 
him when he was sick in 1546 ; and two which the council wished 
him to accept for his journey to Bern, in 1553, on the affairs of the 
republic. On December 28, 1556, the council sent him some wood to 
warm his chamber ; he carried them the money for it, but they would 
not take it. The same body sent him, May 14, 1560, a tun of the 
best wine, because he had only what was very indifferent. He bor- 
rowed, however, twenty-five dollars, to meet the expenses of his sick- 
ness, and on the 22nd of June, 1563, earnestly entreated the council to 
receive them back. He protested, indeed, ‘that he would never again 
enter the pulpit, if he were compelled to retain another indemnification.’ 
Twenty dollars, that is, almost half the amount of his stipend, he had 
formally rejected, a plain proof this of his desire to remain poor. In 
a letter to Farel (January 21, 1546) he expressly relates how he 
was once obliged to argue with an anabaptist before the council. This 
person had treated him badly, till at length, driven into a corner, and 
being full of malice, he answered Calvin that all the clergy led a life 
of luxury. The reformer replied; and the anabaptist then called him 
a miser, which excited general laughter. ‘ For it was recollected what 
I had given up this very year, and that I had sworn I would not preach 
again if I were pressed any more on the subject. It was also known 
that I had refused additional presents, and had given up twenty dollars 
from my income ; all fell upon him when they heard this.’ 

‘ He gave another proof, in the year 1558, of his having resolved on 
leading a life of poverty. His brethren in office having prayed him 
to entreat the council to augment their stipend, he requested it to keep 
back part of his own and so make all the salaries equal. 

‘ No trace exists in his letters to lead us to suppose that Calvin sold 
any manuscript to a bookseller, and gained money in that manner. It 
seems indeed, as already mentioned, that he let Wendelinus, out of 
thankfulness, have his commentaries, because he had had the kindness 
to print his earlier works. He needed help in this way, as we have 
seen, in the publication of his first work on Seneca. ........-. 

‘It was also currently reported, and related by persons well known 
in the Romish church, that the Cardinal Sadolet, when he once 
travelled incognito through Geneva, wished to see the reformer 
Calvin, who had written against him. He accordingly went out, 
intending to knock at the door himself; and expecting to find him, 
like the Catholics, in a palace, or at least in a well-furnished house, 
and surrounded by servants. But he was very much surprised, when, 
in answer to his inquiries, some one pointed out to him a small tene- 
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ment, and when, on his knocking, Calvin himself came, very simply 
clad, to open the door. He was surprised, indeed, to find that this 
was the great and celebrated man whose writings he so much admired, 
nor could he refrain from expressing his astonishment to him. Calvin, 
however, begged him to observe that he did not call flesh and blood to 
his counsels, nor looked to enrich himself and to become great in the 
world, but to glorify God and to defend the truth. 

‘ But this unselfishness of Calvin was very much misunderstood by 
his opponents, and he was obliged to defend himself against their 
slanders with great earnestness. . . . . ...- In his preface to the 
Commentaries on the Psalms, he says, ‘ People circulate ridiculous 
rumours respecting my treasures, my great power, and my wealthy 
sort of life. But if a man satisfies himself with such simple fare and 
such common clothing, and does not require more moderation in the 
humblest than he himself exercises, how can it be said that he isa 
spendthrift and fond of self-display? My death will prove what they 
would not believe in my life.’ 

‘ And so it happened; all his goods and possessions amounting only 
to about 200 dollars. He derived no profit from any of his books, 
dedicated though they were to princes and noblemen. The only 
present he received was a silver goblet, given him by the lord of 
Varennes, and which he bequeathed to his brother. Even this cir- 
cumstance, however, that he had a goblet to leave was made a subject 
of ridicule and abuse. 


Nor would it be pardonable, especially in relation to our 
present subject, to omit the following traits, in which his noble- 
minded disregard of all personal injuries, and the proof that in 
his public capacity he did ‘nought in hate but all in honour,’ 
are made so very apparent. 


‘ Senebier rightly observes that we know too little of Calvin’s private 
life. His friends have supposed that he was sufficiently well known 
by his public proceedings, and his enemies have employed themselves 
in blackening his character. One of his adversaries was Troillet, who 
had been promised the first vacant seat in the council. Calvin opposed 
himself to his election, because he knew the unfitness of the man: this 
excited Troillet’s bitter hatred, but he repented of it on his deathbed, 
and desired Calvin to be called. Calvin watched over him, and 
laboured for his salvation to his last breath. 

‘ A woman had openly vilified Calvin, and called him a wicked man, 
on account of his severity. The council ordered her to prison, and 
wished to punish her; but Calvin was noble enough to obtain her 
pardon, because the offence was personal to himself.’ 

‘ His bitterest enemy, Amied Perrini, had obliged the senate by his 
violent conduct to deprive him of his place as one of its members. He 
was also excommunicated; but Calvin used his whole influence to 
obtain a reversal of the sentence, and he succeeded in getting him 
restored to his dignity” . ........ ‘Altogether different was 
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Calvin’s conduct in respect to the counsellor Ameaux, who had accused 
him of false doctrine, but was afterwards obliged openly, and with all 
humility, to express his repentance. On this occasion, as on others 
of a similar kind, Calvin was implacable, because he saw in the enemy 
of Scripture doctrine an enemy of God. Thus, too, he was irrecon- 
cilably offended with Bourgogne (Sde. Falais), formerly his great 
friend, but whom he would never forgive for having protected Bolsec, 
who had rashly opposed the doctrine of the Gospel.’* 


As to the third source of prejudice against Calvin—the vague 
horror of his theology, which we believe to be, more than any one 
thing beside, the cause of the unfavourable impression which 
posterity has entertained respecting his character and conduct, 
we have little to say. Into the truth or falsehood, merits 
or demerits, of what is peculiarly Calvin’s system of theology, this 
is not the place to enter. We shall merely, with Bishop ad 
request those who are determined to condemn it, at least to ascer- 
tain, previous to so doing, what Calvinism really is from Calvin’s 
own works—a duty which nine out of ten of those who do con- 
demn, never take the trouble to perform. If they did, they 
would see, that whether they suppose it consistent with his 
metaphysical principles or not, his morality is as stringent and 
his views of the necessity of holiness of life as strong as those of 
his opponents. As to the supposed practical ill effects of the 
system, we shall merely content ourselves with appealing to 
notorious historic facts for the proof that it has not prevented, in 
tens of thousands of cases, the consistent exhibition and active 
exertion of every Christian principle and affection, unwearied 
practical benevolence, and the most assiduous efforts for the pro- 
pagation of truth, and the improvement of mankind. Nor, in fact, 
so long as the essential principles of Christianity are retained, 
and vital religion forms the basis of the character, does it seem 
possible, that any differences of opinion on those profound meta- 
physical points, which have peculiarly exercised the intellect of 
Calvin and his opponents, should materially interfere with practice. 
However it may be accounted for, or not accounted for at all,— 
however irrational it may appear, that one holding the doctrines 
of election and predestination should not sit down in utter list- 
lessness, and refuse to do anything either for himself or others,— 
we fearlessly appeal to the whole stream of ecclesiastical history 
in Calvin’s day, and since, to prove that the great bulk of those 
who have adhered to his principles will at least bear comparison 
with the followers of any other system, in general consistency of 
character, in severity of manners, in correctness of moral deport- 


* Stebbing’s Translation, vol. i. p. 287. 
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ment, and in strenuous efforts for the dissemination of truth, and 
the extension of the church of Christ. In Calvin’s own case, his 
system assuredly did not prevent the habitual culture and con- 
sistent manifestation of those admirable traits of character, some 
few examples of which we have already given; and however his op- 
— may choose to affirm that he ought, on his principles, to 

ave sat down in idleness, certain it is that if any man owed an 
early death to an overworked mind, it was he! His prodigious 
labours in reading, preaching, lecturing, writing, private study 
and public business, are a monument of superhuman industry and 
perseverance scarcely to be matched in the history of any other 
man, if we except Luther; certainly not surpassed in the a 
of any other man devoted to a system which may be supposed, 
4 priori, more favourable to exertion. His nine folio volumes, con- 
sidering that he died at the comparatively early age of fifty-five, 
would, if he had been merely a writer, have sufficed to astonish 
posterity, and furnished a lasting practical confutation of the notion 
that the Calvinistic ‘predestination’ presents the same incentive 
to idleness as the ‘ blind fate’ of the Mahometans, or affords any 
reason for calling it, as some se amt have done, 
‘un eae paresseux.’ An appeal to ecclesiastical history will 
show that in multitudes of his followers the same doctrines have 
been as little unfavourable to general excellence of character and 
— activity as in his own case. On this subject, we cannot 

elp referring to some admirable and most candid remarks of 
Sir J. Macintosh, first inserted in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and 
since republished in the collection of his miscellaneous writings. 
They are, in our opinion, most conclusive and unanswerable; and 
as coming from so impartial a witness, free from the prejudices 
which might be suspected to encompass a professed Fn 
are well worthy of attention. if our space permitted, we 
should be glad to cite them; but we must content ourselves 
with giving the reference below.”* 


To those who wish to investigate with greater minuteness the 
history of Servetus, we may recommend, in addition to the 
brochure of M. Rilliet, and those portions of the third volume 
of Dr. Paul Henry's ‘ Life of Calvin’ which treat of this sub- 
ject, the ample account which the judicious and indefatigable 
Mosheim has given us, in his unfinished work on the History of 
Heresies. His account of Servetus extends through one quarto 
volume. On the very extensive and elaborate work of Dr. Henry, 
who has been most commendably industrious in accumulating 
his materials, and, as we believe, most fair and impartial in 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvi. pp. 253—256. 
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the use of them, we have no space to indulge in any extended 
criticisms; nor, as this article merely relates to a single point of 
Calvin’s life, (though a very important one,) is this the place to 
enter on such an examination. We may briefly state, however, 
our belief that it might have been compre into something 
less than three enormous octavo volumes (containing upwards of 
2000 pages); that not a few digressions and detours in which our 
author has indulged, on topics not very closely connected with 
Calvin’s history, might have been spared; and that the wonted 
enthusiasm of a biographer has often led him to dwell with un- 
necessary minuteness on points comparatively unimportant,— 
sometimes to find profound indications of character in trivial 
things,— to found on such things, long, and not always ver 
obviously pertinent reflections,—and to indulge in prolix repeti- 
tions of the same topics, and expressions of the same feelings in 
different places. But much is to be pardoned to a biographer 
on such points: and for fulness of information, accuracy and 
patience of research, copious citation of the documentary evi- 
dence on which the author’s views are founded, and the general 
soundness and moderation of those views themselves, there are 
not many biographies, (certainly none of Calvin,) that will at all 
bear comparison with it. 

Some of the needless digressions and amplifications, as well 
as some of the defects of method, would probably have been 
remedied if the mode of publication had been different. It was 
published in separate volumes, and these appeared at long inter- 
vals ; a mode of publication of which the author’s countrymen, 
and some of our own, seem very fond. It certainly has its ad- 
vantages, and in a long work admits of great excuse, but has also 
its disadvantages, pay. oe not inconsiderable. Death often sum- 
mons the author away from his labour, and posterity has a frag- 
ment instead of a book. In the case of historical works of any 
magnitude, particularly, we are almost afraid that our libraries 
aa ental little else, by and by, than odd volumes. More 
happy, however, than many of his countrymen, and some of ours, 
Dr. Henry has brought his work to a conclusion, though he him- 
self admits in his preface, that a want of ‘symmetry of parts’ may 
have resulted from the mode of publication. Scarcely less than 
ten years elapsed between the appearance of the first and that of 
the last volume. Its entire compilation is said to have cost twenty; 
nearly as long as Calvin was writing his nine folios, and just the 
time that Gibbon was employed upon his great history. It is to 
be presumed that it has not been Dr. Henry’s sole, or even 

incipal employment; for if biographers proceed at this rate, 
it will soon require as much time to write a life as to live it; 
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Methuselah’s biography could not have been com under 
five hundred years, and half as many volumes. However the 
time may have been spent, it certainly has not been spent in 

sigan the style, which is, as Dr. Stebbing remarks, often 

Of Dr. Stebbing’s translation we have, in fact, sufficiently ex- 

our estimate by employing it (if we except a sentence or 
two) in our citations. It seems to us, on a collation of several 

s, to be, on the whole, very faithfully and ably executed. 
That the idiom is here and there rather German than English, 
and the meaning of a few sentences consequently obscure, was 
to be expected in the course of a long work; in rendering 
which, as many of us know, the translator is apt sometimes to get 
so accustomed to foreign idioms as to forget that they will hardly 
be intelligible in a literal version. But such faults are rare; 
and the book seems to us much more readable English than 
translations from the German usually are. 

One thing, however, we regret; namely, that the translation 
omits—and we think the omission should have been stated in 
the preface—the extensive citations from the original documents 
which crowd the foot notes, and form the ample appendixes 
of Dr. Henry’s voluminous work. The references indeed are 
given, but only a very small portion of the documentary matter 
itself. We admit that it would scarcely have been prudent to 
reprint such matter in extenso; but it constitutes so important 
and valuable a feature of the work, that some reference should 
have been made to the omission, and the reasons for it. We are 
not sure, indeed, whether it might not have been wiser, consider- 
ing the diffuseness of Dr. Henry’s narrative, and the unneces- 
sary minuteness and digressive character of many portions, to 
attempt a condensation of it, and thus economize space for the 
documents. We are by no means certain that the narrative itself 
would not have been thus rendered more attractive; but to have 

inted both the entire text and notes, would, we confess, have 

n to condemn the book to have no sale in England, whatever 
the original may have had in Germany. At the same time, we 
admit that the references to the documents of most importance 
are given with great fidelity, and some of the chief passages 
cited; and, on the whole, we have no hesitation in giving the 
work a very cordial recommendation as a valuable contribution 
to this department of our literature. The translation of M. Ril- 
liet’s little piece, by Mr. Tweedie, seems to us exceedingly well 
executed, and his own introductory sketch of Calvin's life is not 
unworthy of the company in which it is here found. 
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Art. VI. (1.) Kosmos. By Baron ALEexanpeR Von Humsotprt. 
Vols. 1 and 2. London, 1847, 9. 

(2.) Physical Geography. By Mrs. Somervitte. Two Vols. 
London, 1848. 

(3.) The Physical Atlas. By A. K. Jounston, F.G.S., &c. One 
Vol., folio. Edinburgh, 1848. 

(4.) The Physical Atlas for Colleges and Schools. Quarto. By the 
same Author. Edinburgh, 1849. 


THE physical history of the earth, in order to become a science, 
must, like every great system of philosophy, be founded upon, 
and built up of, a number of varied facts and generalizations. 
What is generally termed geography is but the mere framework 
and rudiments of the subject. To its full elucidation all the 
sciences must contribute their aid, and thus will be constructed a 
faithful history of the phenomena of Nature. This globe of ours, 
though forming an integral part, and perhaps a very subordinate 
part, of the vast system of the universe, may yet truly be said to 
be a world complete within itself. Viewed by an eye and from 
a point that could take in even our solar system, it must appear 
a comparatively insignificant sphere, wheeling its way in space 
accompanied by its one solitary moon, and rolling diurnally a 
portion of its disk to be illuminated by its central sun—a mere 
sparkling gem in the vast blue concave of the heavens. Yet to 
us itis a huge mass of matter containing a superficies of 1484 
millions of square miles—an extent of surface not readily con- 
ceivable by man, who under ordinary circumstances, and even 
at a considerable elevation, can only take in with the eye a 
circumference of thirty or forty miles. Surrounding this sphere 
of earth, there is a zone of ocean with an average depth of two 
to three miles, and covering nearly three-fourths of the surface, 
while over all there is an atmosphere of air extending to a height 
of forty-five to fifty miles, pure and transparent, except when, 
now and then, a mass of fleecy clouds drift across it. Then on 
the earth’s surface, variously diversified into mountain and 
valley, and watered by many a river and lake, spring up trees 
and plants, and herbage ; while the earth, the ocean, and the 
air teem with myriads of organized and animated beings. A 
world of many parts, yet each subordinate to the other, and all 
acting in continuous harmony—the realization of one grand and 
comprehensive idea. A world of many parts, yet complete within 
itself—a rare and curious workshop, in which there are incessant 
labours and infinite changes, yet where there is nothing lost, and 
nothing apparently destroyed ; for we can trace the elementary 
materials even to their minutest changes, but our mere human 
conceptions are inadequate to comprehend the extinction of 
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matter. A world which requires nothing from without, if we 
except the solar light and heat—a mighty and all-important 
influence, however, whether it be in reality a substance or the 
manifestation and effect of a power unknown. And yet even 
this extrinsic influence is not accumulated and stored up; the 
heat and light of the sun coritinually received by our planet, 
after having served their appointed purposes, and manifested 
their effects as light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, are radiated 
back again into space ; so that it is exceedingly probable, and 
indeed the nice adjustments of the planetary motions seem so 
to require, that as respects its actual weight or even bulk, the 
earth has suffered no diminution or addition since it originally 
came from the hands of its Creator, and was set in its appointed 
place, as a member of our solar system. 

The physical economy of the earth seems naturally arranged 
into a series of systems. There is the system of the atmosphere, 
comprehending a variety of phenomena embraced under the 
term meteorology. A system of mountains, valleys, and rocks, 
which may be termed the great framework of the earth. An 
ocean system, with its subordinate lakes and rivers, emanating 
from, and returning into it again in endless cycle. Then a 
system of plants, the first form of organic beings, whose office it 
is to elaborate from the soil, and air, and water, solar influence, 
aided by the organic compounds suited to the sustenance of 
the last and greatest system, that of animated beings—a system 
partaking of the earth, and in its lowest forms, presenting phe- 
nomena only a little removed from inorganic manifestations; 
yet rising by successive gradations into sensitive, instinctive, 
conscious, and rational being. 

Now, throughout all these systems, there prevails incessant 
action. Indeed, motion, or perpetual change, seems to be the 
law of nature. Rest, and repose, and permanency, we dream of 
as the privilege of spirit; but perhaps such are the attributes of the 
Infinite alone. ‘In the theatre of man’s life,’ says Bacon, ‘ God 
and good angels only are lookers on.’ In inorganic matter, the 
actions which take place are either mechanical or chemical ; in 
organic bodies, to these agencies is superadded a superior con- 
trolling vital power ; and to the operation of this power is due a 
vast proportion of the changes which take place around us ; for 
were the earth entirely destitute of organized beings, the ope- 
rations on its surface would be greatly limited, and the general 
results would tend much more to a quiescent equilibrium and 
repose, than under its present actual condition. Of about sixty 
simple substances which the industry of modern chemistry has 
identified, a very small number enters into the general com- 
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position of the earth’s surface and its organized products. The 
great proportion of the sixty substances are of a metallic nature, 
and many of them are of rare occurrence, and appear to exist 
but in minute quantity. We shall here enumerate those sub- 
stances which form the composition of organic bodies, and also 
which are the most common and abundant materials of the earth, 
ocean, and atmosphere, arranging them in the order of their 
predominance. Of inorganic bodies, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
silicon, chlorine, sodium, aluminum, carbon, iron, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur, phosphorus, fluorine, are the most 
prevalent. Organic bodies are composed solely of the following: 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, potassium, calcium, phos- 
phorus, silicon, sulphur, sodium, magnesia, chlorine, iron, fluo- 
rine. Even this limited list may be still farther reduced. Thus 
oxygen and nitrogen form almost the whole of the atmosphere ; 
oxygen and hydrogen the whole of the waters of the sea and 
land ; oxygen and carbon, combined with calcium, silicon, and 
aluminum, the preponderating mass of the rocks and soil of the 
earth’s surface. ‘The predominance of carbon is the chief cha- 
racteristic in the composition of organic bodies. Thus we find 
that Nature, with a very few simple substances, and with iden- 
tically the same materials, though somewhat varied in proportions 
for the inorganic and organic compounds, works out all the 
wonderful forms which we see around us. Taking the earth’s 
crust as it at present exists, it exhibits a mass of compound 
rocks and matters that have evidently passed through a great 


.| chemical process. We find none of the earths in their elemen- 


tary metallic state, but all combined with oxygen—this sub- 
stance, along with carbon, forming about a half of the solid 
matter of limestone, and from a third to a fourth of other rocks, 
as granite and quartz. Few of the metals generally so called, 
are found pure, but most are in a state of ore united with sulphur, 
oxygen, carbonic acid, and other mineral acids. It is the same 
with carbon, iodine, and the other elementary substances. It is 
not improbable, however, as first suggested by Sir H. Davy, but 
that the primary condition of the matter of the earth was ele- 
mentary and uncombined, that chemical action has yet taken 
place only on its surface, and that the volcanic convulsions to 
which the crust is occasionally exposed have their rise in a 
similar action more deeply seated. In this view of the matter 
itis obvious that this chemical action, as respects the earth’s 
crust, has greatly moderated, and however intense it, may have 
been in earlier eras, has now arrived at a state of comparative 
quiescence. The only other actions of which an inorganic surface 
could be susceptible, would be the chemical effects of the atmo- 
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spheric air, aided by moisture and the mechanical effects of the 
same air, together with that of running water and the ocean. 
All these would have the tendency which they exhibit at present, 
of mouldering down the solid fabric of the land, and carrying 
the debris in successive layers to the ocean, there to be consoli- 
dated and in due time raised up by forces from below. 

These are the few phenomena which a lifeless globe would 
exhibit—the howling wind, the drizzling rain—the red-rolling 
torrent—the bare, naked, rugged surface—the occasional burst 
of the volcano, vomiting out volumes of smoke, ammoniated 
vapour, and torrents of liquid lava, while the rolling earthquake 
would drive along its subterranean path, rending the surface 
mto chasms, and now raising, now depressing the mountain-tops 
in the ocean. But no sooner is organic life introduced upon 
the earth and in the waters, than innumerable operations are 
immediately called into action by virtue of the controlling and 
exciting vital powers of vegetable and animal organisms. From 
henceforth the equilibrium and repose of passive nature are 
continually broken in upon, and that perpetual vortex is set into 
activity by which the particles of inorganic matter are incessantly 
changing places and forms, now combining to produce the wood, 
and fibres, and juices of plants, or the muscles, bones, and blood 
of animals; and again, on the extinction of life, hastening them 
by a chemical solution into their original elements. Yet,though 
these changes are incessant and complicated, the utmost har- 
mony exists among the whole. Though the composition and 
consequent purity of the atmosphere is continually encroached 
upon by the operations of combustion, of the absorption of 
plants, and the breathing of animals, yet such compensating 
actions take place between these three processes, as tend to 
return again the just proportion of gases to the atmosphere 
unimpaired. The waters of the sea and land are daily dis- 
solving the soluble salts and earths of the solid crust of the 
globe, yet innumerable animals in the sea, especially the coral 
zoophytes and numerous species of mollusks are reconsolidating 
the lime and magnesia, and other salts, into coral reefs of im- 
mense extent, or shells that ultimately form the bulk of many 
stratifications. The same process of consolidation also takes 
place on land by the action of plants and terrestrial animals, by 
which carbon, lime, and silex are absorbed in a fluid state from 
the soil and air, and converted into solid wood, bones, and other 
parts of their organized structures. 

The atmosphere envelopes and completely surrounds the 
globe like a zone. It is composed of seventy-nine parts in the 
hundred of nitrogen, twenty-one of oxygen, and a small and 
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variable quantity, from one to one-tenth per cent., of carbonic 
acid. These gases are mechanically mixed, not chemically 
combined together, and each exercises its own rate of elasticity, 
so that the same relative proportion of each is diffused through- 
out the mass. The air being an elastic matter and susceptible 
of pressure, decreases in density from the earth’s surface up- 
wards. The atmosphere is supposed to extend to the height 
of forty-five or fifty miles, or to that point where the elasticity of 
its extremest particles is balanced and subdued by the attrac- 
tion of the earth; but the principal part, almost three-fourths 
of the atmosphere, and that portion of it where almost all its 
phenomena take place, is comprehended within four or five miles 
of the earth’s surface. The atmosphere exercises a pressure of 
fifteen pounds on the square inch; its comparative levity will 
be understood when we find that this perpendicular column of 
fifty miles can be balanced by thirty inches of mercury, or about 
thirty feet of water. What, then, must be the pressure of 
12,000 or 30,000 perpendicular feet of ocean ! 

The atmosphere and ocean, so nearly allied to each other in 
many respects, do not only meet, but also commingle with each 
other. A certain portion of air permeates or presses into the 
waters of the ocean, and from the surface of the sea and the 
land, water, in the form of vapour, is constantly rising up and 
mingling with the air, not combining chemically with it, but 
floating along in its interstices in the form of exceedingly minute 
particles.* 

Though the ocean and atmosphere are both very sus- 
ceptible of motion, yet they would remain immovable and 
stagnant, did not some external forces continually agitate them. 
These forces are heat, unequally applied to different portions 
of their mass, and the attractive power of the sun and moon. 
The earth derives its surface heat from the solar influence 
alone. Whatever may be the condition of the interior of the 
globe, any excess of temperature it may possess is not com- 
municated to the surface, neither does the influence of the solar 
rays penetrate beyond the depth of from forty to one hundred 
feet.t The earth’s surface powerfully absorbs the sun’s rays, 
but as readily radiates them back again into space ; the ocean 
less effectually absorbs these rays, but it transmits them to a 
greater depth; the air is a bad absorber of the solar rays, but 

* Mr. Wilson, in a recent volume of the Philosophical Ty tions, has dem 


strated that vapour exists in the atmosphere in the form of minute solid spheres, 
not hollow spheres. 


+ It is probable that since the first introduction of organic life upon the earth’s 
surface, such has been the arrangement; for were we to suppose an increase of 
twenty or thirty degrees to the mean tropical heat of the san, it would utterly 
destroy all organic life throughout the equatorial regions, ‘ 
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readily transmits them to the earth and ocean. In proportion, 
then, as any particular part of the earth’s surface is exposed to 
the direct influence of the sun, so will its temperature be elevated. 
The torrid zone enjoys this privilege most completely, and in con- 
sequence of the oblique inclination of the poles or axis of the 


_ earth relatively to the plane of its ecliptic, once a year this in- 


fluence is extended to either polar region in succession, thus 
causing the apparent movement of the sun at one time from the 
equator to the northern tropic of Cancer, and at another part 
of the year its recession across the equator to the southern 
tropic of Capricorn. Now this arrangement of the earth’s 
position, by which over a considerable part of both hemispheres 
the rigours of winter are made to alternate with the heats of 
summer, might, on a superficial view, appear a defective arrange- 
ment. Yet it is exactly that arrangement which permits of the 
utmost diffusion of an annual average heat over every part of 
the globe, and consequently of the greatest possible extension 
of vegetable and animal existence. For had the earth’s axis 
been placed perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, the 
temperate regions in both hemispheres would only have enjoyed 
the influence of an equinoxial sun, and thus the temperature of 
Britain throughout all the year would never have exceeded 
that of the months of March and September—a temperature 
quite insufficient to have ripened our grains or fruits—while 
regions further towards the poles would have enjoyed less and 
less according to their latitudes, and far around each polar axis 
aregion of perpetual congelation, where the low sun “ paled 
its ineffectual fires,” would have prevailed. The air, as we 
have stated, does not readily absorb the sun’s heat, it only takes 
up about one-third, while the other two-thirds pass through it. 
The surface of the soil, however, quickly becomes heated, and 
as readily imparts this heat to the superincumbent air. In 
proportion, then, as the sun approaches to a vertical position 
will be the rise of temperature, the whole of his rays thus falling 
directly upon the earth ; but the lower the sun is in the horizon, 
and the more oblique the direction of his rays, the less will be 
the elevation of temperature, because in such a position a great 
proportion of the rays do not strike upon the earth’s surface, 
but pass through the atmosphere into space, and thus their in- 
fluence is mainly lost; while those rays which reach the sur- 
face fall in such an oblique position as to be more readily re- 
flected off, especially from the surface of water. It is evident, 
then, that the portion of the earth’s surface lying between the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn receives the greatest amount 
of calorific rays; while every alternate six months, the sun is 
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vertical in either tropic, and thus extends his summer influence 
to the poles. Thus the vertical influence of the summer sun 
in the northern hemisphere, the long days and short nights, 
in a considerable degree makes up for the corresponding low 
sun and short days of winter, and the same occurs in the 
southern hemisphere. But there are other compensating ope- 
rations which tend still further to diffuse a considerable propor- 
tion of the excessive tropical heat over the polar regions, and 
these are brought about by the agency of the atmosphere and 
the ocean. No sooner does that portion of the air lying 
nearest the earth’s surface receive an increase of heat, than it 
becomes rarefied and mounts upwards. A colder portion of the 
atmosphere presses in to supply its place ; it in its turn becomes 
heated and rarefied, and again another current flows into the 
void. This process is perpetually going on where the sun is 
vertical, and thus a current of heated air is always ascending 
from the equatorial regions, while currents of cold air are 
as regularly flowing from either polar region to supply its place. 
In this way two great currents of air prevail in both hemi- 
spheres ; a high and rarefied current passing from the equator 
towards the pole, and a low and denser current coming from 
the pole to the equator. These currents are regular and con- 
stant for a certain space on either side of the equator—that is, 
from about the 28th to the 30th degree of latitude, varying ac- 
cording as the sun is north or south of the equator, and constitute 
the trade-winds, so well known and of such importance to the 
navigator. Had the earth no daily rotatory motion, these winds 
would blow due north in the northern and due south in the 
southern hemisphere ; but in consequence of this rotatory move- 
ment, they are converted into ‘north-east’ and ‘south-east 
trades.’ The variations of these great atmospheric currents 
arise from the change of velocity as the current of air changes 
its position with respect to latitude. Thus a current of air 
coming from a high northern latitude, where its rotatory velocity 
is comparatively slow, is left behind, as it were, by the earth’s 
quicker motion, and thus turns into an easterly wind, while an 
equatorial current passing to either pole has a greater velocity 
than the mass of the atmosphere with which it mingles. Though 
these trade-winds cease to be so well marked and constant 
beyond the 28th degree of latitude, yet their influence can be 
traced throughout both the temperate regions on to the frigid, 
the average preponderating course of winds in those regions 
being either from S.W. or W., and N.E. or E., according to the 
season. Besides these causes of atmospheric currents, the air is 
subject to sudden condensations from electric influences which 
NO. XVIII. II 
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are supposed to give rise to typhoons and circular hurricanes, so 
frequent in tropical regions, and whose effects not unfrequently 
extend into the temperate hemispheres ; and thus our occasional 
fitful squalls, and more continuous hurricanes and gales may 
be the consequences of sudden condensations or expansions at 
a remote distance, and requiring the rush of currents from a 
distance of hundreds of miles to make up the equilibrium. The 
atmosphere, too, seems liable to tidal heavings, somewhat 
like those of the ocean. The atmosphere for some space on 
each side the equator is generally in a state of profound calm, 
or variable currents prevail chiefly for about ten degrees on our 
northern tropic. Profound calms also occasionally occur in the 
temperate and polar zones from the nice balancing or adjusting 
forces of opposing currents. The usual temperature of the 
equatorial air varies from about eighty-one to eighty-four 
degrees, being highest over Africa and Asia in the Old World, 
and lowest over the equatorial portions of the New. That of 
the temperate zones is about fifty-two degrees; the mean tem- 
perature of the southern hemisphere being considerably lower 
than that of the northern. The highest tropical heat is from 
110 to 120 degrees, while a thermometer placed in the burning 
tropical soil will often rise to 144 degrees. The mean tem- 
perature of the pole is three degrees below the freezing point 
of water. The temperature, thus highest at the equator, 
decreases onwards to the pole, though not in a regular grada- 
tion, because local circumstances influence it very much, such 
as the prevalence of continents or islands, or extensive oceans. 
The general effect of the great equatorial current, however, is 
to carry a portion of the excessive equatorial heat onwards to 
the polar regions, whilst the cold polar atmosphere is con- 
tinually rushing towards the equator to receive its increase of 
temperature. Besides heat, the equatorial currents are the 
means of transporting and equalizing aqueous moisture over 
the earth’s surface. The process of evaporation is daily 
going on, both from the waters of the ocean and from the moist 
surface of the land. Heat is the prime promoter of this pro- 
cess, and consequently evaporation is greatest within the 
tropics, and becomes less and less towards the poles. The 
average annual amount of evaporation of the whole terraqueous 
surface has been estimated at thirty-six inches. In the tropics 
the annual average fall of rain is about ninety-five and a half 
inches, or very nearly eight feet perpendicular height; in the 
temperate zones, the fall of rain is thirty-four and a half 
inches; and in the frigid zones, not more than ten to fifteen 
inches. There is something worthy of attention in the mode and 
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distribution of this evaporation. Expanded byheat, and impelled 
by some law peculiar to all fluids, the aqueous vapour mounts 
up into the superincumbent air; the drier and hotter this air, 
and the quicker the movement of its current, the more copious 
the exhalation. But some time before the lowest stratum of the 
atmosphere has received its full amount of vapour, while yet it 
can retain all the particles fully suspended and without any 
impairment of its pure transparency, it mounts upwards into 
a higher region, and is supplanted by a fresh stratum of air, 
to be charged with vapour in its turn. By this means the 
lower parts of the atmosphere are kept generally clear and 
transparent ; there is not an immediate deposition with every 
change of temperature, otherwise we should be enveloped in 
one universal fog or drizzle ; but the heated and moist current 
of air mounts upwards and floats along the middle regions of 
the atmosphere. Here, perhaps, part of the moisture is now 
deposited ; but it is in the shape of thin fleecy clouds that float 
along the sky, now sailing with an almost imperceptible motion, 
now thickening and accumulating, or again falling a little lower 
into a somewhat more heated stratum, and melting away and 
disappearing, carried, it may be, to hundreds of leagues distance 
before they fall upon the surface in genial showers. 

We owe to Dr. Hutton the first clear exposition of the theory 
of rain. When a warm, moist current of air comes in contact 
and mingles with a cold, dry current, the mixture resulting 
cannot retain the full quantity of moisture which the warm 
current contained, and hence the excess is deposited as rain. 
The two currents, also, are in different electric conditions, and 
hence frequently the meeting of such currents is accompanied 
by electric phenomena. If the whole annual quantity of rain 
which falls on the globe were deposited at once, it would cover 
the surface to the average perpendicular height of about three 
feet. Of this moisture, part goes to the supply of organic life, 
part is again evaporated into the air, and about a third of the 
whole is returned by springs and rivers to the ocean. How 
simply, yet how accurately and surely, is this process per- 
formed? One locality, or one season, or half season, may 
have its excess or deficiency, but this is sure to be made up 
for in due time; and if we take the average of any one locality, 
or of all the known localities on the earth for the space of 
twenty years, the difference between one period of years and 
another will be found to be exceedingly small, or such as may 
be easily accounted for from local and peculiar causes. How 
simple, yet how essential, is this one process of Nature! For 
if it were to fail but for one short year, the earth and all that it 
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contains would be rendered desolate. From peculiar local cir- 
cumstances, there are certain portions of the globe where rain 
rarely or never falls. This is the case in two of our largest 
continents: in that portion of Africa intersected by the tropic 
of Cancer, including Egypt and the valley of the Nile, passing 
on through part of Syria and Persia ; and in part of Asia, from 
Thibet to Mongolia. The western coasts of Mexico also, and 
a considerable portion of Peru and Chile, are so situated as 
rarely to have rain. The reason of this arises from a par- 
ticular direction given to the atmospheric currents, by which 
the moist trade winds meet with no opposing current to 
bring about a deposition. In the case of South America, the 
great mountain range of the Andes appears to direct 
the tropical currents in such a manner as that all their 
moisture is deposited on their eastern slopes. ‘The inha- 
*bitants of Peru,’ says Mr. Darwin, ‘ watch a storm over the 
* Cordilleras with great interest, as one good fall of snow pro- 
‘ vides them with water for the ensuing year. This is of infinitely 
‘more consequence than rain in the low country; the latter 
‘only occurs once in every two or three years, and is of great 
‘advantage, but temporary.’ Thus it is, too, in the Alps of 
Europe, and other moe ha mountain regions. The 
glaciers there accumulated and stored up, perhaps, from the 
excess of many winters, roll down their semi-liquid masses 
during summer, which gradually thaw into refreshing rills, and 
go to feed many a river that flows through the parched mea- 
dows. Nor must it be supposed that in the absence of actual 
rain such countries are altogether devoid of moisture ; heavy 
dews fall on the South American coasts, as also in the valleys 
of Thibet. Even in our temperate though unsteady climate, it 
not unfrequently happens in dry summers that we have two or 
three weeks without a drop of rain; yet all this time vegetation 
goes on fresh and vigorous, fed by the moisture-bearing air 
and frequent night dews. This occurs with our west and south- 
west breezes, whereas, during a cold, dry east wind, vegetation 
is almost completely checked. 

Though the greatest amount of rain falls in the tropics, yet 
there are generally few rainy days in the year. The rain 
comes at particular periods, as at the change of the monsoons; 
it falls in torrents, and soon passes away. In temperate locali- 
ties, again, rain occurs more frequently, though more sparingly. 
In high north and south latitudes, rarely a day passes without 
its usual drizzling showers, though the annual fall may be very 
moderate. A pretty large amount of moisture is by no means 
unfavourable to organic beings. On the contrary, our ‘ weep- 
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ing clime,’ however much inveighed against, exhibits a popu- 
lation, with an average longevity exceeding that of most 
countries in the civilized world. 

The winds which bring rain vary with the locality of the 
places. In Europe generally, and in North America, the 
western and south-western current is that which brings moisture. 
That current being of an elevated temperature, and sweep- 
ing over the surface of the Atlantic Ocean, becomes charged 
with vapours, and coming first to the western coasts, is sud- 
denly cooled down by the colder land, and especially the chill 
summits of mountain ridges, and thus a deposition of moisture 
takes place. Or, passing a little way over the land, it is met 
by cold northern and eastern currents, which produce a similar 
effect. The effects of this meeting of opposite currents in the 
atmosphere are often conspicuous in those huge rolling masses of 
clouds which are seen to accumulate and to remain stationary, 
as it were, in one place, piling up into large dense masses, in 
the shape of towers and battlements, their edges next the sun 
appearing white and dazzling as opposed to the deep blue sky 
behind. On the western coasts of Britain, thirty-six inches of 
rain fall annually, while on the eastern coasts only twenty to 
twenty-five inches are deposited. The west coast, however, 
is soft and mild; while, in spring especially, the east coast is 
chilled by the dry, arid, north-east wind blowing from the cold 
continental lands of northern Europe. In those intertropical 
portions of continents, where the sun is vertical once a year, 
causing the phenomena of the monsoons, there is a regular 
rainy season, in some situations once, and in others twice a 
year. The ‘ early and the latter rains’ of Palestine occurring. 
at the autumn and spring solstices, are of this description, and 
are anxiously looked forward to by the husbandman, who is 
rarely disappointed in his hopes. 

Elevation has a marked effect on climate, because the 
higher the ascent in the atmosphere, the more rarefied is the 
air, and the less is its capacity for retaining heat. The 
tops of high table-lands and mountains are always colder 
than the regions below; and at a height of 15,000 feet in the 
tropics there is a region of perpetual snow. Nearly to this 
height, however, some plants and animals find their way, and 
live and vegetate, and even man has built his abode at eleva- 
tions of ten to fourteen thousand feet. It will easily appear, 
too, how an extent of continental land around the temperate 
and ‘frigid zones conduces to a climate of extremes — the 
summer heat being in such a continent great, and the 
winter cold, on the other hand, as extreme. Pekin, which is in 
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the same latitude as Naples, has a winter many times more 
severe ; and Quebec and New York, cities of America, both 
placed nearer the tropic sun than either Paris or London, have 
intense frost for five months of the year; while the winters of 
Britain, though variable, are more open and mild. The medium 
climate of an insular situation, though it may sometimes be 
variable and capricious, is undoubtedly to be preferred; and per- 
haps the beau idéal of an ‘island of the blest’ is to be realized 
only in such localities as the Friendly and Society Islands— 
those genial green spots scattered amid a wide tropical ocean 
fanned by tropical breezes, and whose balmy atmosphere is 
just moist enough to ripen the palm-nut and bread-fruit tree, 
dropping food without aught of toil to the children of nature 
that live under their shade. 

It is by the presence of vapour in the air that the azure blue 
of the atmosphere is produced. Were it perfectly free of 
moisture, the dome of the heavens, even at noon-day, would 
‘appear as dark as when seen at midnight. And, indeed, it has 
nearly this appearance when viewed from the summit of a 
mountain so high as to overtop the usual range of the aqueous 
vapours which float in its lower region. All the other rays of 
light except the blue are lost, or rather dissipated, by being 
’ imperfectly reflected, the blue rays alone reaching the eye, just 
as is the ease with the rays falling on a distant mountain ; when 
near at hand, the eye takes in the green, and brown, and other 
colours, but, removed to a certain distance, all these fade except 
the azure blue; denser portions of vapour refract and reflect 
the varied rays of light—hence the occasional beauty and 
splendour of sunrise and sunsets. Such are a few of the 
ordinary phenomena of the atmosphere. Its occasional electric 
‘agitations, its thunderstorms, its typhoons, its shooting-stars, 
its northern lights, its huge red meteors whizzing along with 
inconceivable speed, and awing the nations into fear and 
astonishment, exciting in the mind the curious question whether 
they be native formations of the earth, or whether they be 
extra-atmospherical—matters from other worlds that have lost 
their just balance in space, and that have been attracted to our 
earth —its electro-magnetic circles flowing with mysterious 
course to either pole, and probably traversing the interior of 
the earth, giving rise to internal commotions—are all subjects 
of the deepest and most attractive interest; but we shall 
turn, for a moment, to the earth, and mark the general arrange- 
ments of its surface. 

About one-fourth only of the earth’s surface is dry land. 
Almost every portion of this, as far as investigated, appears to 
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have been elevated out of the sea, so that it is the higher planes, 
table-lands, and mountain-tops, rising above a certain level, 
which constitute our continents and islands, while a continuous 
mass of fluid ocean occupies all below this level, no doubt 
formed into hollow, and mountain, and plain, similar to the 
upper portion. Indeed, we might readily conceive the idea of 
the ocean covering the whole of this surface, for a compara- 
tively slight equalizing of levels would accomplish this. 
Although the view of mountain-ranges gives us the idea of 
considerable height of the land—the highest summits ranging 
from four to five miles above the sea-level—yet in reality the 
mean elevation of surface is not very great. According to 
Humboldt’s calculations, the mean elevation of the continent 
of Europe does not exceed six hundred and seventy-two feet, 
while that of the other continents, Africa excepted, amounts to 
about 925 feet. The arrangement of dry land appears, on look- 
ing on a map, to be somewhat capricious. The great mass of 
continent clusters towards the northern hemisphere. The land 
narrows suddenly and singularly as it approaches the equatorial 
regions—there the proportion of it is very scanty—and then it 
juts into peninsular headlands towards the south. Chains and 
clusters of islands sprinkle the great Pacific Ocean; while conti- 
nents—except the newly-discovered antarctic land turn outa large 
tract—are greatly deficient in the southern hemisphere. Yet 
irregular as the disposition of land appears, it no doubt has its 
appropriate and fitting arrangements. Some of these, though 
the final cause be as yet hidden, are yet so unlike the occur- 
rence of chance, as to lead us to suppose that they are of 
essential consequence. The fact that only one twenty-seventh 
part of the present dry land has land forming its antipodes is 
one of these, and no doubt has relation to the alternate eleva- 
tions and depressions of the surface.* The small proportion 
of intertropical land bears very evidently on the arrange- 
ments of climate and temperature ; for had Africa and America 
run parallel to, instead of at right-angles to the equator, the 
accumulation of solar heat would have been’ tremendously in- 
creased, and of course the intensity and extent of the present 
aérial currents greatly magnified. Neither is the dry land one 
flat and uniform surface. If it had been so, one huge and 
pestilent morass would have prevailed. The mountain systems, 
irregular and unsymmetrical as they appear, promote drainage, 
and are so many conduits for collecting rain-water, storing up 


* This singular arrangement was some years ago, in the Geological Transac- 
tions, pointed out by Mr. Gardner, who constructed a map to illustrate the relative 
positions of land and ocean upon the globe. i 
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glaciers, and originating and directing the courses of lakes and 
rivers. How beautifully are these rivers seen collecting their 
numerous springs and fountains from the great slopes of the 
mountains, and then pouring down their inestimable, refresh- 
ing waters in many an intricate and winding course —now 
gliding smoothly, now foaming and dashing over the rocky 
waterfall, through plains and valleys, till they reach their source 
in the ocean. Such are the rivers of Europe issuing from the cen- 
tral Alps, and flowing eastward and westward through many lands 
and dominions, yet mere rills when compared to the dark rolling 
Mississippi, the Amazon, with its attendant train of tributaries 
beginning in the Andes and fed by the vapours of the tropical 
seas, and crossing the whole breadth of the continent till it pours 
its vast and accumulated flood of waters into the opposite 
Atlantic. Almost every portion of dry land either slopes to 
the ocean, or opens into it by ravines or estuaries. Some few 
localities exist with a level below that of the ocean: such is 
the valley of the Caucasus ; and the beds of some of the great 
American lakes are ascertained to be below the ocean level. 
These great lakes, or inland seas, form vast reservoirs of water, 
and thus accomplish the drainage of the surrounding country ; 
while their surplus floods, issuing by the great cataract of 
Niagara, form, as they rush towards the ocean, a scene of 
grandeur to which men of every nation and tongue have jour- 
neyed to gaze on with awe and astonishment. 

The structure and arrangement of the strata forming the 
existing dry land evidently indicates an elevation by successive 
steps from the depths of the ocean. There are indications, 
too, that this dry land has superseded former land; for not 
only are the accumulated stores of the ocean heaved up, but 
also the accumulated stores of terrestrial products; the most 
remarkable of these is coal, the fossilized vegetation of a pri- 
mzval period. Here, too, on glancing over a map of the coal 
strata, as far as discovery has yet gone, there appear strong 
indications of appropriate arrangement. The inhabited regions, 
where the climate most requires coals, seem to be most 
abundantly supplied. In Great Britain, coal mines are abundant; 
they extend into the Netherlands, into France, parts of Spain 
and Russia. A band of lignite, with occasional true coal, 
stretches through Austria, Hungary, Southern Russia, the 
Caucasus, Afghanistan; on through India, observing the range 
of the Himmalaya mountains, into China, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and South Australia. There are only partial spots as yet in- 
dicated in Southern Africa; but in North America, a great 
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lignite band is traced from the confines of the arctic circle on 
the north-west, onwards through the range of the rocky moun- 
tains towards the Mississippi. While in the upper valley of 
this river, or central basin, inexhaustible strata of true coal and 
lignite abound. These minerals are also equally abundant in 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland. Partial bands appear in 
Central America, in the southern parts of Chile, and on the 
coast of Brazil. But the great preponderance of coal strata 
is evidently in the northern hemisphere, to the north of the 
thirtieth degree of latitude. Along with coal, that valuable 
metal iron, in reality more precious to man than gold, is almost 
as universally diffused.* 

The ocean next claims attention; that immense expanse of 
waters, ‘ enfolding the earth as with a garment,’ and spreading 
out its blue transparent waters from one pole to the other; that 
vast undulating surface, now heaving and swelling its waves, 
impelled by the hurricane, and dashing and foaming its white 
surf on the resounding shores, and now calm, and smiling, and 
untroubled, like a giant at rest. The waters of the ocean exist 
as one great continuous fluid, except where portions have 
been isolated, forming inland seas. The average depth varies 
from one to three miles; the extreme depth is as yet unascer- 
tained. Sir J. Ross made soundings with a line of 27,000 feet, 
but found no bottom ; this is nearly five miles, almost equal to 
the height of the highest mountain summits. In the tropics the 
ocean depths have hitherto remained unfathomable. The centre 
of the Atlantic is also one great deep valley, and so are large 
portions of the Pacific. Frequently there are extensive beds 
of sand and mud, as at Newfoundland; coral reefs and lagoons 
are scattered for thousands of miles along the Pacific; and as 
we approach the firths and bays adjoining islands and con- 
tinents, the depth of water rapidly decreases to thirty and forty 
fathoms. The colour of the sea is a deep azure, the blue 
rays being alone reflected, as in the case of the atmosphere. 
In shallow seas there is a greenish hue, imparted by minute 
animals, and the tinge of seaweed. Sir H. Davy conjectures 
that the salts of bromine and iodine, derived from decomposed 


* Great Britain contains an area of 11,800 square miles of coal; the United 
States of America contain 133,000 square miles of coal and anthracite; British 
America, 18,000 square miles; and in the year 1845, the total amount of coals 
raised in Europe and America amounted to upwards of 49 millions of tons, of 
which Great Britain alone produced 31} millions; the estimated value of the 
whole of which, at the pit mouth, amounts to 15 millions of pounds sterling. The 
amount of iron produced in the same year, in all the known countries of the world, 
was 4,211,000 tons, of which Great Britain furnished 2,200,000 tons. See a valu- 
able work on the Statistics of Coal, by R. C. Taylor, Esq., F.G.S. London, 1848. 
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vegetable fuci, may influence the colour of sea-water. Its 
saltness is im by muriate of soda, sulphate of soda, and 
muriate of lime. 

The saltness of the sea varies somewhat in different localities ; 
it is less at the equator than in temperate latitudes, and least 
at the poles, from the melting of the polar ice. The Pacific is 
said to contain somewhat more saline matter than the Atlantic ; 
and the Mediterranean is highly charged from the salt springs 
of the Black Sea, and from its great evaporating surface. The 
average amount of saline ingredients in the ocean is from three 
to four per cent. The more saline the water the greater is its 
specific gravity; but, on the whole, the amount and relative 
proportions of the saline ingredients are found to be pretty 
uniform. Does the sea derive its saltness from the solution of 
saline materials forming part of the earth’s solid crust? or has 
the primary constitution of the water of the ocean been saline ? 
These are questions of no easy solution: that the sea-water is 
not a saturated solution, and that it nevertheless preserves 
nearly a uniform proportion of its saline ingredients, is rather 
an objection to the first proposition. The ocean, like the at- 
mosphere, is in constant motion, which motion is produced by 
nearly similar causes. The conjoint attraction of the sun and 
moon elevates its surface into a series of tidal waves, which 
are not progressive; and the friction of aérial currents is 
continually disturbing its serenity. But besides these causes, 
the ocean is subjected to unequal degrees of temperature, 
according to its tropical or polar position; and thus equa- 
torial and polar currents take place in it somewhat similar to 
those in the atmosphere, only modified and deflected by various 
obstructions of coast lines, gulfs, and headlands. The course of 
the great gulf-stream and other oceanic currents are well known, 
and now accurately delineated on maps.* It has been supposed 
that the ocean preserves its level uniform through time, while 
the surface of the land is liable to frequent changes. Relatively, 
this is so far true; but yet it is evident that every extensive 
change of the earth’s level must also, more or less, affect that 
of the ocean. Were the whole surface of the earth uniform and 
level, the waters of the ocean would of course cover it entirely. 
As the surface began to be elevated in one place, a correspond- 
ing depression would occur in another, and the surface of 
the water would sink in proportion to the surface of land 
so raised above the medium level. The greater the extreme 
irregularity of the earth’s surface, the more would the ocean 


* See maps of oceanic currents and trade winds in Johnston’s ‘ Physical 
Geography.’ 
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recede from the supposed primary level; and thus the elevation 
of the land would be coincident with the depression of the sea. 
But in the changes which the earth’s surface has undergone, it 
appears as if elevated’ land in one place had only succeeded a 
formerly raised land, now depressed in another locality ; and 
the proportions between these two processes might be so nearly 
balanced, aided by the influx of detrital matter from the land 
tending to fill up the ocean bed, as after all to produce no per- 
ceptible effect im the actual depression of the sea. We may 
easily conceive a primeval land, however, emerging from the 
deep, at first low and comparatively unbroken, the ocean 
almost lipping its surface ; then a progressive elevation in height, 
and an extension of surface, compelling the ocean to some ex- 
tent to narrow its domains. To show, however, how little in- 
fluence these changes of the land would effect on the normal level 
of the ocean, we have only to call to mind, that the mean eleva- 
tion of all the continents, Africa excepted, is only about 925 feet 
—that the land bears only a proportion of one-fourth of the su- 
perficies of the globe, and consequently, that were the whole 
existing land submerged, it would not raise the ocean 250 feet 
above its present level. 

The waters of the ocean derive their heat from the sun’s rays, 
for even at the greatest ascertained depths no effect is perceptibly 
produced by any central heat. Unlike the atmosphere, however, 
the heat of the ocean commences from above, and extends only, 
slowly and sparingly, downwards; for 10° on each side of the 
equator the mean surface heat is 80° Fahrenheit. This mean 
temperature gradually diminishes till latitude 56° 26’ both south 
and north. At these points the surface temperature of the sea 
is39°.5; beyond this, towards each pole, the surface temperature 
decreases, till it arrives at and passes below the freezing point. 
At the equator, and at a depth of 7200 feet, the temperature is 
also 39°.5; and from this point, in a curved line upwards on 
both sides, to latitude 56° 26’, the same temperature prevails ; 
so that this curve marks out a great zone or belt encompass- 
ing the globe at a temperature between 39° and 80°, while the 
waters below, and on each side north and south, are at or under 
39° of temperature. There are thus, then, three zones of tem- 
perature in the ocean—a tropical or elevated temperature, and 
a north and south polar zone of depressed temperature. But 
the currents of the ocean, like those of the atmosphere, have a 
tendency continually to mitigate and equalize those extremes 
of temperature. A warm tropical current flows northward and 
southward to either polar circle, washing the shores of conti- 
nents and islands, and often deflected out of its straightforward 
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course by their opposition, but, at the same time, diffusing as 
it flows along a portion of its superabundant heat. On the 
other hand, colder currents flow towards the equator from the 
poles, currents from the ice-bound regions of eternal snow, and 
of dreary and inanimate, but bright, sparkling, and fantastic 
glacier coasts. Here, at periodic. times, the genial influence 
of the returning sun, whose calorific rays seem to exert more 
than an ordinary power in such regions, begins to thaw and break 
up the icy mountains. Amid terrific crashes and loud grating 
disruptions, huge masses tumble into the semi-liquid ocean; 
here they are tossed and agitated amid contending currents, 
till at last they gain the open sea, and thus in countless 
myriads, and in bulk frequently exceeding ten miles in dia- 
meter, they float onwards for thousands of miles, often carrying 
with them large stones and gravel from the polar regions, 
till at length they melt and dissolve away, scattering their bur- 
thens in the distant ocean beds. It will thus be seen how 
insular situations have invariably a more equable climate than 
continental. During summer, islands are surrounded by an 
ocean of a medium temperature, which tends to modify the 
sun’s heat on the land; while in winter the diminished land 
temperature is elevated by the superior temperature of the 
ocean. In the atmosphere the greatest perturbations take place 
in its lower regions, and all above is generally still and serene; 
in the ocean, on the other hand, the currents and agitations all 
take place on the surface, but do not extend beyond a few hun- 
dred feet. At even inconsiderable depths in the sea the most 
tender and fragile animal beings live uninjured, with their deli- 
cate shells and other coverings unbroken, which could not be 
the case did the same agitations prevail there as at the surface. 
In some situations the velocity of the ocean current is equal to 
twenty miles an hour, but in general the velocity does not exceed 
three or four miles. With that irresistible desire implanted in 
mankind of scattering themselves over the globe, and that im- 
pulse which leads them to commercial intercourse, how admira- 
bly suited to aid the navigator’s pursuits are those ocean currents, 
and trade winds, and monsoons, that waft him with steady and 
unerring speed over immense tracts of the earth’s surface ; and 
with what fearless confidence he boldly launches his diminutive 
bark, and with these aids circumnavigates a world! Of what 
importance, too, in the grand progress of civilization, have been 
such inland seas as the Mediterranean and the Baltic ! 

Such is a general view of the mechanical arrangements, so to 
speak, which have been employed to make the earth habitable 
—arrangements which, in their general bearing, have respect, 
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in a special degree, to the influence of the sun upon our globe. 
It is the solar influence that warms and lights up the earth, 
agitates the air, impels the ocean waves and tides, and 
diffuses those electric and magnetic currents which undoubtedly 
perform some important, though, as yet, mysterious, offices in 
the economy of nature. But to organized beings the inhabitants 
of the earth, these solar influences of light and heat are no less 
essential and important agencies. Where there is light and 
heat, there we find plants and animals crowding, and clustering, 
and flourishing, in all their exuberant vitality. From the 
equator to the poles there is a regular gradation of organic life. 
Like a pencilled cone of light, which is bright and brilliant at 
the apex, but fades away and disperses its rays as it expands, 
80 life luxuriates and abounds under the warm tropical and 
temperate climes, and fades and dies away when it reaches the 
regions of the poles. On the sunny surface of the soil plants 
and animals of every shape and aspect flourish. So prodigal, 
s0 capacious, seems nature of life, that every spot of dust, every 
rock and stone, every drop of muddy water, teems with living 
existence. Life is heaped upon life. The shells and outward 
coverings, and even the inner parts of animals, have still smaller 
plants and animals that live and draw nourishment from their 
bodies. The wood and bark of trees, the seeds and leaves of 
plants, all teem with their parasites. One preys upon the other, 
yet life, and motion, and activity, and luxuriant growth abound. 
But pass a few feet into the dark cold ground—all is silent as 
the grave! Ascend up over the sunny mountain sides—for a 
space all is life as below; but at length you arrive at the chill 
snow-clad summit, with the cold black sky above, and life and 
the busy hum of enjoyment are no longer found. 

It is the same if we go to the ocean. On its shores, and the 
tocks and sands which lip its shallow waters, myriads of living 
things are seen. Fuci, of singular forms, rooted to the rocks, 
with their long-spreading fronds floating in the genial waters; 
shell-animals of innumerable shapes and colours; fishes and 
minuter beings in countless multitudes, all revel in the sun and > 
light. A little deeper, and other forms and beings that prefer 
a different locality will be found in abundance. Advance still 
farther, and you still meet with living creatures and floating 
vegetable forms, but they begin to diminish as light and warmth 
fade, and at last you arrive at a depth where life entirely 
ceases. The vast depths of the ocean, dark and chill, are, with 
very few and casual exceptions, perhaps as desolate and un- 
tenanted as the empty superambient air, or the dark recesses of 
e earth. The green colour of plants, the varied hues of 
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animals, the splendid plumage of birds, the ruddy glow of 
health in man, all owe their existence to the influence of light 
and heat, and all beings, with some very rare exceptions, in. 
stinctively court this influence. j 

The distribution of plants and animals over the earth's 
surface forms the crowning interest in the study of its physical 
history. The most obvious causes which seem to influence 
this distribution are, heat, light and shade, moisture and dry. 
ness, elevation above the earth’s surface, or depression in the 
ocean. But these are not the sole causes, for we find that in 
similar latitudes, and under the same external circumstances, 
the genera and species are not always identical. This has led 
to the idea of several original centres of organic life distributed 
on various parts of the earth’s surface, from whence plants and 
animals, along with the changes of position of land and sea, 
have,under various modifications, been spread out, or it may be, 
in some cases, circumscribed. There are three leading habitats 
peculiar to certain plants and animals which very obviously 
point out three corresponding natural divisions—the circun- 
polar, the temperate, and the tropical. If we double these 
divisions, allowing three to each hemisphere, we have thus at 
least six such primary centres; though a greater number of 
natural regions have been pointed out by botanists and zoolo- 
gists. As the present habitable land evidently appears to have 
been elevated from the ocean, and as the arrangement of the 
different strata as evidently indicates that this elevation has 
been progressive, the presumption is, that at the first appear 
ance of the dry land it was at a lower level,and that by successive 
upraisings it attained its present altitude. In this way it may 
be easily conceived how, with the migratory provisions with 
which nature has amply furnished organic beings, both plant 
and animals, of the three primary zones, might in time extend 
their original limits, and mingle with each other, not only in 
the same hemisphere, but even partially cross the equator, and 
pass over the other hemisphere. 

The elevation of the temperate region, for instance, into 
considerable mountain ridges, would enable the arctic species 
to move forwards towards a lower latitude, the same elevation 
of the tropical mountains would stock their sides and summits 
with the beings of the temperate zone, and a proportion also ol 
those of the arctic, while the extension of land in the seas of 
temperate zones, the formation of sheltered valleys and sunny 
slopes, would invite the hardier inhabitants of the tropics t0 
extend their course towards a higher latitude than their own. 
An ameliorating influence would at the same time extend 
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to the circumpolar climate, and enable the more sheltered 
valleys and plains there to harbour,the more delicate natives 
of southern climes. By degrees interchanges would take 
~ between the two hemispheres, and thus might be accounted 
ior the facts of many similar species of the antarctic regions, as 
well as of the southern temperate zones, being found in the 
present day existing in similar positions in the northern hemi- 
sphere. This, too, would explain the manner in which islands 
at present adjoining to, but distinctly separated from, existing 
continents, may have been supplied with their plants and 
animals. In the various modifications of the upraising of land 
there are also occasionally disruptions of strata and depressions 
sufficient to break off portions of continents and to connect 
them into islands. Thus Great Britain appears to have been 
separated from the adjoining continent by the disruption and 
sinking down of a portion of land in the Straits of Dover, for 
the same strata, which at one time had been continuous, are 
distinctly seen on the French and English coast. These con- 
siderations may also tend to elucidate revolutions which have 
taken place at periods preceding the existing era. When we 
reflect on the successive elevations of the bed of the ocean, and 
the relative changes of land and sea, bringing about changes of 
climate and changes of elevation of surface, as well as the 
depression and destruction of previously habitable land, we 
need not be surprised at the extensive destruction of organic 
beings, the extinction of some species, the immense multipli- 
cation of certain tribes, as seen by their fossil remains in certain 
localities, and the great searcity or total absence of similar 
living species; or, on the other hand, at the present profusion of 
certain existing species, while few of their congeners appear to 
have lived in remote eras. The peculiar forms of the flora and 
fauna of certain districts, and their present circumscribed limits, 
such as that of Australia, may thus be explained; while fossil 
remains show, that at least some of the peculiar forms, as the 
marsupials, had in ancient times a much wider range, or the 
araucaria pine, now flourishing in all its grandeur in Norfolk 
Island, while only its fossil remains can be found in the old 
world of Europe. These are topics of exciting interest, and 
are a few of the illustrations which the study of physical geo- 
graphy is daily throwing upon the sister science of geology. 

To aid this intercommingling of species, Nature has also 
provided many means of diffusion. The minute sporules of 
lichens, mosses, and other simple cryptogamic plants, are 
carried along in myriads by the winds, and lighting on rocks 
and other objects, take firm hold by means of their glutinous 
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juices, or they are wafted thousands of miles in the ocean 
currents, with their vital powers unimpaired. The downy seeds 
of many vegetables are carried along in the atmosphere to 
great distances; nuts and seeds of larger size float down river 
courses and are launched into the ocean; birds feed on the 
juicy pul 


of fruits, and flying away deposit the indigestible 


seeds in far-off islands; even the spawn of fishes and of several 
kinds of reptiles are thus conveyed, and have afterwards been 
hatched into living beings. The larger quadrupeds and birds 
migrate over many hundreds of miles, directing more generally 
their courses along the lines of longitude than of latitude, and 
thus the pursuit of food, or the desire of warmer and sunnier 
climes excite them continually to change their positions. It is 


true, many of those instinctive migrations have their regular and 
defined limits, and are rather temporary and periodical excur- 
sions than definite changes, yet they tend to elucidate the power 
and also the inclination which many animals have for change 
of locality. The excessive prevalence of certain species, both 
of plants and animals, also tends to local extirpations. The 
extension of man on the earth is producing wide destruction 
among animals. The lion and tiger, both at former periods so 
numerous and so dreaded in several parts of Africa and central 
Asia, are now of rare occurrence. The dense population of 
China has almost banished wild beasts from that extensive 
region, and the wolf, bear, beaver, wild ox, once all denizens of 
Britain, are now entirely extirpated. Even with all these 
modifications, however, the different regions of the globe still 
present their distinctive tribes of plants and animals. Even 
the ocean has its distinct regions and districts marked out by 
shoals, sandbanks, deep valleys covered with seaweed, some 
one of which localities is as exclusively preferred by fishes and 
other marine beings as the districts on land. Thus of 853 species 
of the fishes of Europe 444 inhabit the Mediterranean, 216 the 
British seas, 171 are found in the Scandinavian seas, 210 are 
fresh-water fishes, and 60 of the marine fishes annually migrate 
up the various rivers to spawn. 

We can only glance here at the peculiarities of the different 
regions of the globe. The vegetation of the arctic zone is cha- 
racterized by the predominance of the simpler plants, as lichens, 
mosses, and other perennial cryptogamic forms; these occupy the 
northern parts and the summits of the more southern mountains. 
To these succeed dwarf-beeches, heaths, furze, broom, and a 
variety of small but pleasing summer flowering plants; the forests 
abound in the pine and fir tribes, and it is only in the more 
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genial and southern parts that the grasses and barley, oats and 
rye, are cultivated. 

The temperate zone of the old continent is distinguished 
particularly by the great abundance of forest trees, especially 
those trees which annually shed their leaves, as the oak, elm, 
beech, ash, larch, maple, lime, alder, sycamore; the smaller 
trees are the wild apple, cherry, yew, holly, hawthorn, broom, 
furze, wild rose, honeysuckle, clematis. This region also 
contains a large proportion of annual herbaceous plants, in- 
eluding all our common edible vegetables, and a variety of 
flowering plants. In the temperate regions, one-eighth part of 
the flowering plants are annuals, while in the tropical regions, 
one-twentieth part are annual; and in the polar, only one- 
thirtieth part. Towards the south of Europe, evergreen shrubs 
and trees, as the myrtle, laurel, olive, orange, become common. 
The plants of western Asia partake somewhat of those of Europe 
on the one hand, and of India on the other. The range of the 
Himmalaya mountains exhibits a variety of vegetation corre- 
sponding to their elevation. It is remarkable that Indian, 
European, and Chinese forms of vegetation are found mingled 
in this mountain range, though the species remain distinct. In 
the temperate regions of eastern Asia, including Chinese Tartary, 
part of China, and Japan, the vegetable forms are, however, 
distinct. The temperate zone is highly favourable to the pro- 
duction of the grasses, cerealia, pulses, and various kinds of 
fruit. The most conspicuous animals are the deer tribe, wild 
cattle, horses, wolf, fox, wild boar. 

The region of North America is rich in its vegetable products. 
Its arctic or northern part presents a great similarity to the same 
latitudes in Europe; but south of this circle, are immense forests 
of black and white spruce, with an undergrowth of rein-deer 
moss, with gooseberries, strawberries, and currants. In Canada, 
there are vast forests of pines, oak, ash, hiccory, red beech, birch, 
poplar. The United States has the sycamore, chesnut, black 
walnut, hiccory, white cedar, locust-tree, tulip-tree, magnolia, 
many species of pines, oaks, with an undergrowth of rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, and hydrangeas. Grasses of various kinds cover 
the prairies, and maize and other cerealia are raised in great 
luxuriance. Tobacco, rice, and cotton are extensively cultivated, 
and were introduced into the country by European emigrants. 
An American writer concludes a description of the climate of the 
United States, by observing—‘ That in spring it has the moisture 
‘of Britain, in summer the fervid heats of Africa, in June the 
‘bland warmth of Italy, in winter the snows of Norway and ice 
NO. XVIII. KK 
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‘of Holland, the tempestuous winds of the West Indies, and in all 
* seasons the variable weather of Great Britain.’ North America 
is chiefly distinguished for the fur-bearing animals, as the beaver, 
ermine, bear, moose-deer and others of the same species, fox, 
buffalo. Until introduced by Europeans, this whole continent 
was destitute of the horse or the ass. 

The intertropical region is distinguished by its peculiar and 
luxuriant vegetation, which is stimulated to the utmost by a ver- 
tical sun, and atmosphere ever full of moisture. Palms, of which 
there are at least one hundred and twenty species, with their 
broad fan-like leaves depending in elusters from a tall and slender 
stem, and bearing dates, plantains, cocoa-nuts, oil, wax, and 
saccharine juice, and fibres capable of being made into cloth 
and the strongest ropes—gigantic ferns, not inferior in splendour 
and altitude to some palms—bamboos—the orange tribe, pome- 
granates, the guava, mango, and many other fruits—the coffee- 
tree, sugar-cane, indigo—the bread-fruit tree of Polynesia— 
cinnamon, clove, nutmeg, and other spices of the Moluccas, 
The mahogany, and other splendid forest-trees and dye-woods 
of Honduras. The Peruvian bark tree of Peru—the caoutchoue 
tree, gutta percha, and innumerable other gums and fragrant 
balsams of the Indian islands. The coffee of Arabia—the 
acacias, mimosas, tamarisks, and other products of Africa, are 
all heaped and crowded on the rich soil in overwhelming pro- 
fusion. Humboldt, on his first view of the tropical vegetation 
of America, was overpowered with the size, and uncontrolled 
luxuriance, of its leafy herbage, and the exuberant profusion 
of its vast natural forests. Sir Stamford Raffles describes 
the forests of Java as ‘fearful’ The air is heavy, charged 
with dank and deadly vapours, never agitated by a breath 
of wind; the soil of the deepest black vegetable mould, 
always moist and clammy, and the vegetation rapidly shoot 
ing up into soft spongy forms. Nor are the animals of the 
torrid zone less striking and numerous. The lion makes 
the forests resound with his midnight roar. The tiger and 
leopard crouch for their prey in every jungle—the elephant 
stalks majestic through the woods—sometimes in the forests 
of Ceylon in herds of many hundreds, thus almost rivalling 
the numbers of his ancient congeners, whose carcases now 
strew the diluvial plains of northern Russia. The rhino 
ceros, the hippopotamus, the tapir, and other animals with thick 
leathery skins, well calculated to resist the scorching heat, also 
inhabit the woods, or dive amid the waters of the sedgy-banked 
rivers. The camelopard stalks majestically through the savan- 
nahs of south Africa. The patient camel, so admirably adapted 
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for traversing the arid desert, is found here, as it has been from 
time immemorial, subservient to man. The crocodile basks his 
enormous scaly length on the dry burning sands. Serpents hiss 
from among the thickets—innumerable birds of the brightest 

umage, but almost mute under the fierce and overpowering 

eat, perch amid the branches of the groves—and insects fill the 
air with their incessant hum. In the tropic seas, coral islands in 
all stages of progress, from the bare reef to the wooded atoll, 
are ranged in innumerable groups, their green verdure cheering 
and enlivening the monotony of the blue deep; while dark, rugged, 
and almost barren lava islands, elevated in many lone and se- 
questered ocean localities, are visited only by the turtle and the 
tortoise, which repair thither to scoop their rude nests in their 
burning sands. 

The south temperate region differs almost entirely from the 
north. It has no great mass of land extending over the ocean 
to absorb the sun’s heat, and therefore is considerably lower 
in mean temperature. Its icy region extends much farther 
north, and floating glaciers, coming in immense number and of 
vast size, far nearer the equatorial limits than in the northern zone, 
cool down the temperature of the ocean. There is a close con- 
nexion between the plants of Southern Africa, South America, 
New Holland, and New Zealand, they having many vegetable 
forms in common. A great many of the plants of South Africa 
are peculiar, as the euphorbias, cacti, zamiz, proteas, stapelias, 
geraniums, and heaths, of which there are numerous splendid 
species. Yet there are not a few European and North American 
families here, as the willow, bryony, violet, and a bramble iden- 
tical with that of Britain. The Australian trees are for the most 
part evergreens with a dull dry foliage; many whole forests are 
composed of leafless trees, or where the leaf-stalk only is dilated, 
so as to serve the purpose of true leaves. These forests have 
been appropriately denominated scrub. The wood of many 
trees has the peculiarity of being very incombustible—it is sup- 
posed from containing alumina earth in its composition. Proteas 
and myrtles abound; a few palms and tree-ferns. Leguminous 
and orchideous plants are very numerous. Ferns and other 
cryptogamic plants are not so common, except in Van Diemen’s 
Land, owing no doubt to the arid climate. New Zealand 
possesses some noble trees, especially beeches, and the kauri 
and other pines, a fern whose root is edible, and a sedgy plant, 
yielding a fibrous flax. The tussock grass is found in the 
Falkland Islands. 

The marsupial or pouched quadrupeds are peculiar to Australia 
and South America. The ornithorinchus, or duck-billed animal, 
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is found only in New Holland. The emu apterix and many 
other birds are peculiar. A gigantic bird, the dinornis, ten feet 
high, though now probably extinct, must have inhabited New 
Zealand within no very remote period, affording an example, 
along with that of the dodo of the Mauritius, of a large animal 
becoming totally extinct within the last few centuries. 

Were an elevation of land to take place in the southern hemi- 
sphere to as great an extent as must have occurred at a former 
era in the northern—and in the course of the process were the 
whole Australasian territories greatly elevated, so as to form the 
centre of a continent continuous with the antarctic regions, and 
stretching, on the one hand, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
on the other to Cape Horn—the probability is, that such a 
change would be wrought on the climate as to destroy much of 
the present vegetation and peculiar fauna; and that then a 
replenishing from the African and American continents would 
gradually take place, leaving the only records of its former 
organisms embedded as fossils in its strata, just as the plants 
and animals of north-western Asia and southern Europe are 
supposed to have extended into Britain, and the west and 
north of Europe, to replace the plants and animals of a pre- 
ceding era. The antarctic land discovered by Sir James Ross 
afforded, as far as explored, no traces of vegetation; even at 
midsummer all was covered with eternal snows except here 
and there along the shores an occasional lava or dark coloured 
basalt made their appearance. Sea-birds, however—penguins, 
petrels, puffins, and others, of similar families to northern 
tenants of the glaciers, were found in abundance, as also whales 
and porpoises. In the Falkland and other islands bordering 
on these polar regions, the lower kinds of vegetation, as lichens, 
mosses, and fuci, some of the species identical with those of 
Britain and the north of Europe, were discovered ; and thus an 
analogy, and in part an identity, is established between regions 
far removed, yet existing under nearly similar conditions of 
position and temperature. There, too, voleanic agencies were 
at work. Mount Erebus, raising its summit 12,367 feet above 
the eternal snows, vomited forth its smoke and lava torrents 
like Jan Mayen in the north—a remote link of that great chain 
of movement which traverses the globe from one extremity to 
the other. 

Such, then, is the earth with all its arrangements—that 
‘garden of God,’ furnished, and fitted up, and tenanted with 
myriads of living and creeping things. But, 

There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done. A creature, who, not prone 
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ADAPTATION TO MAN. 


And brute, as other creatures, but endued 

With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His stature, and upright, with front serene, 

Govern the rest, self-knowing, and from thence 

Magnanimous, to correspond with Heaven. 


With all the minute and accurate and comprehensive arrange- 


._ ments of utility, there are also elements to meet the desires of 


the human mind. These are not merely the sensual gratifica- 
tions of the organic animal being, which may be enjoyed with- 
out reflective consciousness at all. Not only has nature minis- 
tered to the mere animal sensations, but it has been made ‘all 
beauty to the eye and music to the ear.’ The atmosphere 
yields its pressure, moisture, vital air, genial warmth, but it also 
displays its glorious azure vault, curtained and canopied with 
its gorgeous rolling vapours, for ever changing, ever new, and 
always beautiful. The earth exhibits its picturesque landscapes, 
its rich, flowery plains, its far-receding green undulating 
valleys, its towering mountains, its groves and noble trees, 
striking their roots firmly into the soil, rearing their huge, 
round, hoary trunks, the elaboration of centuries, and sending 
their gnarled branches, loaded with green verdure, high up into 
the air. The hum of insects in the summer air—the flight of 
birds, their twittering day-notes or deep evening melodies—the 
exquisite forms of animals, their graceful motions—the brows- 
ing of cattle, the deep delight of their draughts of the clear, 
cool stream—the quick nibbling of the sheep on the hill-side 
pastures, every rural sight and sound awakening in the mind 
soft and soothing emotions. The tempest and hurricane 
comes raging and howling all day, as if it were the wrath and 
passion of nature ; but it is also the precursor of the genial rain- 
torrent to slaken the thirsty soil. The evening comes, and 
the turmoil which had vexed the heavens all day long subsides ; 
the wind is lulled to a gentle gale, which now only thrills 
softly on the pensive mind; and when man walks forth and 
beholds the dark blue vault, ‘ fretted with golden fires, he calls 
to mind the promise made to Abraham, that one day the seed 
of the blessed should be as numerous as the countless myriads 
of the stars of heaven. 

Even the incessant activity and change throughout nature, 
rendering all things mutable and unstable—that mystery of 
decay, death, and renovation continually enacted—has some- 
thing congenial and exciting to the finite and limited compre- 
hensions of man in his present condition. The vicissitudes of 
light and darkness, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, serve as a 
zest to his general enjoyments. The most genial season and 
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the serenest sky may cloy from their uniformity ; the warmth 
of spring is doubly grateful after the rigours of winter ; and even 
coming winter has its charms after the long summer has been 
enjoyed. 

Frigora mitescunt zephyris, ver proterit estas 

Interitura simul ; 
‘ Pomifer autumnus fruges effunderit et mox 

Bruma recurrit iners.”— Hor. . 


With her thousand vicissitudes nature is ever constant, and 
her apparent irregularities are but parts of her great system. 
New conditions of matter are continually arising out of the 
wreck and decay of that which has preceded; new beings 
spring up to succeed those that have passed away; seed-time 
and harvest, summer and winter, continually return, to sustain 
and confirm our confidence in that Being who originates and 
directs the whole. 

The present age, which has done so much for all the sciences, 
has raised to a conspicuous place, if not almost entirely ori- 
ginated, that of physical geography. Humboldt led the van, 
and has devoted a life of labour and observation to the founda- 
tion of its great leading principles. In his published works, 
and especially the last two volumes of ‘Cosmos,’ he has em- 
bodied his grand generalizations on the subject, as well as 
recorded the immense mass of facts and experimental results 
on which these general views are based. The work of Mrs. 
Somerville, on the other hand, which is a most admirable digest 
and collection of all the scattered information bearing upon 
the various departments of the subject, serves to fill up the 
details of the great plan sketched and outlined in the ‘ Cosmos.’ 
The simple and concise language in which the work of Mrs. 
‘Somerville is written, the industry and discrimination which 
she has exercised in collecting the results of a most extensive 
reading, and the accurate and perspicuous manner in which she 
has a the most difficult topics, cannot be too highly 
praised. Indeed, the immense collection of facts is truly as- 
tonishing; and the only fault we find is, that they come so thick 
as almost to cloy. A little more speculation and generaliza- 
tion occasionally introduced would have proved a relief; and 
perhaps, along with this, throwing the numerical facts into little 
tables, would have relieved the attention of the reader, and 
formed a more effectual means of fixing them afterwards in 
his memory. If this had been done, the utility of the work, as 
a class-book, would have been greatly increased. A few dia- 
grams also might have been of considerable importance in 
rendering the explanations of many points more striking. But 
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this, to be sure, is superseded in a great measure by the other 
work we have placed at the head of this article—the ‘ Physical 
Atlas’ of Mr. A. K. Johnstone. This is a splendid work, founded 
on the model of the atlas of Berghauss, but reconstructed and 
enlarged from original sources. The great beauty of the ‘Atlas’ 
is, that it speaks in the most impressive manner to the eye, and 
ata single glance imparts a knowledge which could only otherwise 
be obtained after a lengthened perusal of any written demonstra- 
tion. The maps explanatory of the phenomena of the atmosphere 
of air currents, rain, trade-winds—those of the ocean-tides, 
mountain ranges, and rivers, and the distribution of plants and 
animals, exhibit, in a manner easy of comprehension, the most 
striking principles of the science, while the facts and tables in 
the accompanying letter-press are of the most valuable nature. 

The smaller edition of the same work is intended for aca- 
demies and schools. 

With these three works, which we have just enumerated, the 
general student may, in a very shorv‘‘titie, taake his, mind 
familiar with the leading principles, dnd even the raiantest fects’ 
of physical geography. And really ac one ir. the present day, 
pretending or aspiring in the ledst’ tv 4‘ liberal and ge ceral, 
education, ought to be ignorant of this science. To the’ man’ 
of business, a knowledge of the distribution of the earth’s pro- 
ducts, especially in these times of rapid and complete general 
intercourse, must be of the greatest importance. To the man 
of science, whether geologist, botanist, or zoologist, both the 
beginning and the end of his studies centre in physical geo- 
graphy. We doubt not that more light remains to be thrown 
upon theoretical geology, especially by the diligent study of 
physical geography, than all that has yet been done by the 
abstract closet theories which have tended so much to amuse, 
startle, and marvellously puzzle the public mind. 


Arr. VII. (1.) Projet de Constitution de la République Francaise. 
Par Lamennats. Paris: 1848. 

(2.) Projet de Constitution du Crédit Social. Par Lamennais et 
AvcusTe Barset. Paris: 1848. 

(3.) De la Famille et de la Propriété. Par Lamennats. Paris: 1848. 

(4.) Question du Travail. Par Lamennais. Paris: 1848. 

(5.) Esquisse Pune Philosophie. Par F. Lamennats. Paris: 1840, 


Berne in Paris last summer we called upon the Abbé Lamen- 
nais, immediately after the insurrection of June, in which he 
was supposed by many to be deeply implicated. He then 
lived near the Barriére de Etoile, in the Rue Byron, leading 
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out of the Avenue Chateaubriand. This is one of the most 
quiet neighbourhoods in Paris. 

The Abbé’s appearance is at first unprepossessing. He is 
little and old, and looks older than he is. He is usually 
dressed in a grey morning gown, with a common check necker- 
chief; everything else about him being much of the same order. 
He stoops, moreover, and his whole figure suggests the idea of 
a man in feeble health—an impression which is confirmed by 
the weakness of his voice. But as he begins to converse, all 
your notions undergo a complete change. You soon forget 
whether he is short or tall, young or old. As his countenance 
kindles with enthusiasm, it becomes altogether radiant and 
beautiful. 

We had heard in Paris and elsewhere numerous evil reports 
uttered against this man, which, though at variance with the spirit 
of all his writings, were so steadily persisted in, that an incredulity 
Jess pertinacious than our own might ultimately have given way 
on, the. point. . But.ia .the Paroles d'un Croyant we fancied we 
could perceive: the. tiue beating of his heart. The warmth 
whjch,-pervadee that, listle book, and constitutes its vitality, 
were, persuaded, be artificial. It seemed to have 
been caught from the highest source of inspiration, and to be 
as incompatible with the coldness of scepticism as with the 
fierce ebullitions pf a vindictive temper; and our personal 
intercourse with Lamennais left deep in our mind the convic- 
tion, that whatever might be his faults he is a genuine apostle 
of humanity; loving the poor, sympathising with the distressed, 
aud anxious above all things to render his own protracted 
existence a blessing to other men. 

With Lamennais’ precise age we are not acquainted. He is 
said to have been born at St. Malo, in Bretagne, in 1782, 
though this date by no means agrees with other facts mentioned 
in his biographies. He applied himself diligently in his youth 
to the study of theology, but would seem afterwards to have 
laid it aside, and transferred his affections to the mathematics— 
a too exclusive application to which led probably to religious 
indifference. He was not eager for premature reputation in 
literature; but when Napoleon was arranging the affair of the 
Concordat with the Pope, he published a book entitled 
‘ Reflections on the State of the Church during the Eighteenth 
Century, which gave so much offence to the master of France, 
that its author resolved to come no more before the public 
during his tyranny. 

Meanwhile, he continued to discharge the duties of a mathe- 
matical teacher at St. Malo; but having conscientiously reviewed 
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his religious opinions, he emerged from a state of indifference, 
and, with characteristic ardour, rushed to the opposite extreme 
of enthusiasm. He imagined that he 1 amen in Catholicism 
the only power by which society could be preserved and rege- 
nerated. His own experience had taught him the evil of in- 
difference, and he saw around him, in the intellectual lethargy 
of the French, irresistible proofs that the absence of religious 
faithis indissolubly connected with moral and social degradation. 
Taking Catholicism, therefore, as he found it, or rather as it 
existed in his own transcendental conception of it, he sought to 
awaken his contemporaries, through its means, to a true sense 
of the dangers which he beheld encircling society. On all sides, 
he witnessed material tendencies co-operating to check the de- 
velopment of truth. In the recesses of his mind, perhaps, there 
always lurked the suspicion that Catholicism would prove un- 
equal to the demands which the conditions of his religious and 
political theories made upon it. But in the whole range of the 
actual and the possible, he could then discover nothing better, 
and prudently, as far as his light went, he resolved to build with 
the materials at his command. 

It is of course easy for us, who stand beyond that circle of 
intellectual activity in which Lamennais’ mind then moved, 
clearly to discern the errors into which he fell. Nor would it 
be less easy to sketch them in caricature for the enlivening of 
our readers. But we prefer looking to the causes that produced 
them: these will be most instructive to ourselves, and may serve 
for Lamennais’ apology, both as to what he did then, and as 
to what he afterwards condemned when advanced and en- 
lightened. 

When the tempest of the great revolution of 1789 had passed 
away, the religious party, which had always existed, though in 
obscurity, sought, through a systematic return to spiritual studies, 
to resuscitate Catholicism, and render it once more predominant. 
There is a sort of stately chivalry in attachment to old creeds— 
in fidelity to forsaken dogmas. When you see all the world 
mad after novelty, you are sometimes tempted to stand up and 
inquire whether, after all, the new thing be really better than 
the old—and even without reason, or in spite of it, you are 
betrayed by your polemical instincts into an internecine war 
with the prevalent theory. Everybody felt that society could 
never fulfil its high destinies, with the dead weight of materialism 
hanging at its skirts. There was therefore a necessity for re- 
action. Some religion, however poor and imperfect it might be, 
was better than none at all; and Lamennais, in the zeal of the 
moment, imagined that Catholicism, with all its gauds and 
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trappings, its forms and ceremonies, its rites and traditions, 
might be elevated into the regenerator of society. 

He was mistaken, but the mistake was pardonable. The 
attacks to which he now stood exposed confirmed him in his 
error. He found himself in a perfect storm of controversy. 
Pamphlets and replies hailed in upon him from all sides; but 
with that warm, flexible, and magnificent style which constitutes 
the most powerful and dangerous of an author’s weapons, he 
parried the blows of his assailants, and overthrew them in heaps 
right and left. It soon, nevertheless, became evident that the 
waters of Lamennais’ mind could not settle and degenerate into 
@ standing pool, but must purify themselves, and go on flowing 
for the benefit and refreshment of mankind. He visited 
England, and went afterwards to Rome, where he was offered a 
bishopric and a cardinal’s hat. He then probably saw through 
the weakness of the Papal system, and politely declining 
the honours intended him, returned to France in order to 
finally emancipate himself from the trammels of the priesthood. 
He now ceased to be a Roman catholic, and became a Christian 
in the more primitive sense of the word. The evils which af- 
flicted humanity made his heart bleed. He beheld almost 
everywhere the church allying itself with the state, not for the 
deliverance of mankind, but for the effecting of their more 
complete enthralment. He had once made himself the apostle 
of legitimacy as well as of Romanism—had combated the 
benevolent but wild theories which he saw springing up under 
various names around him—had denounced democracy, and 
invoked a ban upon republican institutions. But as in his 
system of philosophy, the principle of development constitutes 
the central point round which the whole revolves, so in his own 
conduct development was everything. With the rapidity of a 
most active intellect, he passed through ages, as it were, in so 
many years, cast off one prejudice after another, and rising first 
to the level of his own times, and then above it, he attained, or 
thought. he attained, glimpses of those great truths which are 
hereafter to regulate the movements of society, though we at 
present only witness their feeble beginnings. 

He now conceived the idea of writing that remarkable work, 
intitled ‘Les Paroles @un Croyant. It is in style biblical. 
Lamennais’ mind had, as we have already observed, been from 
the earliest period imbued with the spirit of the Scriptures, 
which, as Voltaire remarks, had impressed on the English writers 
of the seventeenth century that Oriental pomp and sombre gran- 
deur for which they are chiefly distinguished. Lamennais’ sym- 
pathies have generally led him to eschew grandeur of every 
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kind. He aims at touching the heart by tenderness, by sweet- 
ness, by awakening all the gentler emotions, and showering 
down the prolific seeds of truth in dews of eloquence, profuse 
and refreshing as those of Hermon. 

In ‘the Words of a Believer,’ there is, properly speaking, but 
one leading idea—that of utterly annihilating every form of des- 
potism, and substituting the rule of justice and charity in its place. 
There may be room for doubt respecting the strict orthodoxy 
of his creed. His interpretations may be incorrect or defective. 
He may believe too much or too little, and present to us his 
faith in alliance with peculiar notions which we may not be 
inclined to adopt. His object, however, is not to make prose- 
lytes, in a religious sense, or to disturb any man’s hereditary 
beliefs. All he desires is to employ the weapons of revealed 
truth to bring down the strongholds of tyranny ; and we think 
it would be difficult for the coldest and most prejudiced to 
peruse that book attentively without finding himself further 
removed than before from every tendency in the direction of 
cruelty or oppression. 

In criticising a popular production, we are aware that those 
who are already familiar with it, will consider your observations 
superfluous, while the persons who are not placed in the same 
advantageous position, think you much too sparing of your 
remarks. It is to this latter class that we must here address 
ourselves ; our object being to make Lamennais known among 
those, to whom he has been hitherto known only by hearsay or 
not at all. To these the ‘Paroles d’un Croyant’ will form the 
best preface to his other writings. Looking backwards, it will 
reconcile them to the intolerant catholicism of his ‘Essai sur 
U Indifference en Matiére de Religion, and looking forward, it will 
induce them perhaps to look with forbearance even on the bold 
and daring speculations which appeared last year in the ‘Peuple 
Constituant” This work is full of pictures—of allusions to 
passing events—of predictions of fierce philippics against des- 
potism—of brief narratives and apologues—designed to enlarge 
and strengthen the sentiment of goodwill towards men. 

Among the principal beauties of the work is its extreme 
simplicity. A child may understand it. Sometimes, as in the 
‘Dialogue of the Young Soldier,’ and the ‘ Lamentation upon 
Exile, the form of composition is so infantine as to be almost 
comic. You, in fact, do sometimes smile at first, at what 
appears to you a ludicrous repetition. Here is a passage in 
illustration :-— 

‘He departed, a wanderer over the face of the earth. May God be 
the poor exile’s guide! 
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‘ I have travelled among the nations of the world; they have gazed 
on me, and I have gazed on them; but without recognising each 
other. The exile is everywhere solitary. 

‘When, towards the close of day, I have beheld in the depths of 
some valley the smoke ascending from a cottage, I have murmured to 
myself, How happy is he who returns at evening to his domestic 
hearth, and finds himself surrounded by those who love him. The exile 
is everywhere solitary! 

‘ Whither go those clouds, which the tempest impels before it? It 
impels me like them, and it signifies not whither. The exile is 
everywhere solitary! 

‘ These trees are majestic, these flowers are beautiful; but they are 
not the flowers and trees of my native land. They address no lan- 
guage to my heart. The exile is everywhere solitary! 

‘This brook flows gently through the plains, but its murmur is 
not that to which my infancy listened; it awakens no remembrance in 
my soul. The exile is everywhere solitary! 

‘ Those songs are sweet; but the sadness and the joy they awaken 
are not my joy or my sadness. ‘The exile is everywhere solitary! 

‘Strangers have asked me, Why dost thou weep! And when I 
have opened my breast to them, they have shed no tears with me, 
because they have understood me not. The exile is everywhere 
solitary! 

‘I have beheld old men encircled by children as the olive is en- 
circled by its tender shoots; but none of these old men called me 
son—none of their children called me brother. ‘The exile is every- 
where solitary! 

‘I have seen young maidens smile, with a smile as pure as the 
morning’s first breath, on those whom they had chosen to be their 
husbands; but not one of them smiled on me. The exile is every- 
where solitary! 

‘I have seen young men embrace each other in affection, as if they 
would have become one; but no one has pressed my hand. The exile 
is everywhere solitary! 

‘ There is no friend, wife, father, or brother anywhere but in your 
native land. The exile is everywhere solitary! 

‘Unhappy exile! cease to afflict thyself, all men are banished like 
thee, and behold father, brother, wife, friend pass away and disappear. 

‘We have no country here below; in vain man searches for it. 
What he mistakes for it is only a resting-place for the night. 

‘ He departs, wandering over the earth. May God guide the un- 
happy exile!’ 


But, true to his original conception, and in the full confidence 
of genius, the author proceeds in this fashion until the very 
monotony which excited your merriment recalls you to yourself, 
and begets solemn reflections. Upon the same principle, the 
paintings in the royal tombs of Egypt have been arranged, On 
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descending the long flight of steps which leads to the sepul- 
chral chambers, you behold on the ceiling one black eagle with 
outspread wings, and then a second, and a third, and so on, 
till you grow weary of reckoning, and fancy you are looking 
at an interminable procession of eagles extending from time to 
eternity. So it is with Lamennais, in his elegiac dithyrambic, 
if we may be allowed the expression, on exile. He concludes 
each stanza, if there can be stanzas in prose, with the words, 
‘ Lexilé partout est seul, until the incessant iteration wrings your 
heart, and leaves, as it were, a perpetual echo of compassion in 
your memory. You have been made to realize to yourself all 
the loneliness of an exile ; you have beheld him cast off from 
home, and parents, and friends, and driven by the winds of 
persecution, like a grain of chaff over the surface of society, 
rejoicing with no man’s joy, and sympathizing with no man’s 
sorrow, but everlastingly solitary, and tortured by the longing 
to return to that domestic circle from which he feels he has 
been cast forth for ever. 

In drawing this touching picture, Lamennais had obviously 
in view the condition of those men whom Louis Philippe’s 
government had chased from France. Of all exiles, the French 
exile is most to be pitied. He knows not how to accommodate 
himself to the exigences of any country but his own. The 
Englishman, wherever he may be cast, strikes, and takes root in 
the soil, and with indomitable force of character builds up a 
new home, and sanctifies it with all the spontaneous charities 
of the domestic hearth. But the Frenchman, in the first place, 
is an unmatrying animal, and is therefore deprived of those 
finer and more delicate fibres which put forth so easily from 
the Englishman to attach him to new localities ; and secondly, 
he has an intolerance of strange languages, to the pronunciation 
of which his organs will not accommodate themselves, and all 
but an insurmountable aversion to make friends anywhere but 
at home. 

Here and elsewhere in the later writings of Lamennais, we 

‘discover a tendency to interpret the doctrines of Christianity in 
a manner differing from the received standard. This is chiefly 
apparent in his ‘ Esquisse d’un Philosophie, and in his little 
volume, entitled, ‘ De la Religion, where he rejects the doctrine 
of original sin, and teaches that all the religions of the earth 
form but parts of one great system, and partake more or less of 
truth. In support of this view, it may be observed, that where 
there is no truth, there is no vitality, and that consequently the 
mere existence of any creed proves that it cannot be composed 
entirely of error. We may further extend this remark, and main- 
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tain that the life of all religions must be more or less protracted 
in proportion to the amount of truth they contain. 

The central idea of Lamennais’ system is God; and his 
philosophy may be regarded as an exposition, more or less 
successful, of our relation to the divinity. But in metaphysics, 
there are, properly speaking, no discoveries to be ms and 
when, therefore, men are said to have invented a new system, 
the meaning is, that they have given a new arrangement to the 
hereditary truths of philosophy, and cast upon them the colour 
of their own idiosyneracies. For this reason, we may, without 
much difficulty, excuse ourselves for not entering into a critical 
analysis of Lamennais’ metaphysical theories, the chief object 
of which is to ‘ vindicate the ways of God to men.’ This is 
especially visible in his treatment of the stupendous question 
of moral and physical evil. It would preserve us from a world 
of perplexities and difficulties if we would consent to acknow- 
ledge with Locke that there are subjects which lie altogether 
beyond the reach of the human understanding. The question 
of evil is one of these. All the labours of man, from the birth 
of philosophy to the present hour, have not removed one ray of 
obscurity from it, or enabled us to comprehend how anything 
should exist in opposition to the will of an omnipotent Creator. 
That evil does exist, we know; that it is in opposition to his 
will, we presume ; but it would be better and wiser for us to 
avoid the presumption of entering unbidden into the councils 
of God, and obtruding the reasons of the finite upon the Infinite. 
Lamennais’ mind, subtle and penetrating as it is, necessarily 
fails here. He supposes evil to be an inevitable consequence 
of creation—that is, of the calling into existence of innumerable 
wills and intelligences, all free, all capable of independent action, 
all equally exposed to the accidents of birth, growth, and decline. 
As far as our reason enables us to judge, there is a radical error 
here. The result of perfect wisdom and unlimited power would, 
in our apprehension, be a perfect universe. But evil is disorder, 
and disorder is imperfection. On this subject, we cannot ven- 
ture to sit in judgment. All we can do is, in obedience at 
once to our instincts and our reason, to believe firmly in the 
perfection of the great First Cause, and leave the origin of evil 
among the problems which humanity is unable to solve. 

The chief defect in Lamennais’ late writings is the propen- 
sity to dwell too perseveringly on abstract questions. In 
attacking the systems or confuting the reasonings of his prede- 
eessors, he avoids all special references and the mentioning of 
names. Useful in certain forms of composition, this practice 
is highly inconvenient and wrong here. We like to know with 
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what enemy we are fighting, who it is to whom we are opposed, 
and what is the precise language which he, in his own person, 
employs. It by no means contents us to be presented with 
the exposition of an antagonist, who, however candid and con- 
scientious, may, unknown to himself, understate the objection 
he means to demolish, and exaggerate the absurdity he desires 
to expose. 

The present age, however, is not in any sense an age of 
theory—a fact which may be regarded with alarm by those who 
believe in the indefinite progress of humanity. Our ery has 
long been for the practical. We wish to realize, to convert 
ideas into things, opinions into constitutions, speculations into 
active principles. Whether we ought on this account to con- 
gratulate ourselves or not can scarcely be decided now. That 
is a point on which it will be for posterity to determine. Mean- 
while nothing is more certain than that the whole civilized 
world is eager for enjoyment, for setting aside the dreamy and 
the poetical, and taking up with those palpable results which 
the principle we call common sense recommends to us. 

Now it happens, singularly enough, that Lamennais, though 
belonging pre-eminently to the present generation, is not, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, a partisan of common 
sense. All his reasonings are intended to prove that the hap- 
piness of mankind does not at all consist in the production of 
wealth ; that, on the contrary, mediocrity of fortune is best for 
states as well as for individuals; and that, therefore, instead of 
living perpetually in an industrious Babel, charmed by the 
jargon of the factory and the exchange, we should allow our- 
selves considerable leisure for the cultivation of the affections, 
and the enjoyment of what we possess. He believes, more- 
over, in the possibility of emancipating men from the empire of 
selfishness, and inducing them to take an interest in the welfare 
of their neighbours—a doctrine pre-eminently unfashionable. 
They who would learn his ideas on this subject should read his 
‘Amschaspands and Darvends, where, through the instrumentality 
of Persian machinery, he dissects, with great vigour and bold- 
ness, the alleged defects of society in Europe, and more especially 
in France. Possibly the idea of this work was suggested by 
Montesquieu’s ‘ Persian Letters.’ But Lamennais has worked 
out the plan after his own fashion, developing everywhere his 
sympathy for the weak and the oppressed, and lavishing the 
fiercest anathemas upon those who derive their gratification 
from the practice of tyranny, or rise to opulence by grinding 
the faces of the poor. We regret the form into which his 
materials have been cast. Out of France, readers must always 
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find it difficult to follow the course of the author’s thoughts, 
and even in France, the employment of uncouth and barbarous 
names, the arbitrary invention of myths, and the perpetual 
reference to a system of fable, which no art or eloquence can 
render popular in Europe, immensely detracts from the utility 
of the performance. 

We have remarked above, that Lamennais’ system is little in 
harmony with the received interpretation of the principle of 
common sense; and we may add that still less does it agree 
with some of the doctrines to be found in his own earlier 
writings. He looks upon society as at present constituted to 
be rather an evil than a good, since, in his view, it afflicts hun- 
dreds with misery for one to whom it is productive of happiness. 
He is, therefore, the advocate of indefinite change, or of revolu- 
tion, if we prefer the term. 

Many writers in France, among whom Lamennais holds a con- 
spicuous place, have rejected the received notions with respect 
to property. Some would recommend for the management of 
it one class of rules, some another ;. but all regard it as an in- 
strument in the hands of the state, to be employed as may be 
considered most convenient for the benefit of the community. 
Lamennais’ ideas on this subject are not to be found in any 
of his larger works; but in an unedited chapter of his ‘ Esquisse 
dune Philosophie, which found its way to the press during the 
heat of the violent discussions which took place in France under 
the Provisional Government. Perhaps the public on this side 
of the channel are too little familiar with this class of inquiries 
properly to appreciate Lamennais’ views. He does not mean 
to advocate the invasion of those rights which society, in the 
very act of its formation, establishes, still less does he desire to 
advocate principles which could not be brought into play with- 
out arresting the progress of civilization. But whatever he 
may intend, it is clear that he contemplates all property as in 
some sense the property of the state,and maintains that it belongs 
to the state to reorganize it, and to watch over its accumulation 
and transmission, with a view to the augmentation, and not to 
the diminution of industry. Ticklish ground this, say our own 
em economists, and truly we are something of that mind. 

ut let us proceed. Lamennais takes his stand on metaphy- 
sical principles, and on the original constitution of human 
nature. On this ground he contends that every man is born 
into the world with certain rights, which no arrangements of 
society can destroy. Among these is the right to live, which, 
properly understood, signifies the right to labour, or, in other 
words, to deserve and accumulate the common necessaries of 
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life. This, according to his theory, no man can forfeit, since it 
is one of those characteristics which constitute his claims to be 
reckoned among mankind. He offers all his faculties, mental 
and bodily, to society, which, whether it needs his services or 
not, owes him in return protection and maintenance. If society 
needed his strength, his courage, his ingenuity, it would, with- 
out consulting him, consider itself entitled to demand of him 
the exercise of these qualities for its benefit, as every day’s ex- 
perience demonstrates. To be just and consistent, therefore, 
says Lamennais, we must follow out the reasoning, and main- 
tain that exactly in proportion to the claims of society upon 
the individual, are the claims of the individual upon society. 
It will not do to say that the community does not need your 
existence, and that the fact of your having been born, so far 
from being a blessing, is a curse to it. This is impertinence, 
not logic. Society before your birth had rendered your exist- 
ence possible ; nay, had brought together the elements from 
the combination of which you could not choose but spring to 
light. It is, therefore, answerable for your being, and bound, 
according to the most sacred laws of duty, to provide for the 
continuance of it. 

Now property, rightly understood, signifies collectively all 
those things which are necessary to the conservation of life, to 
its comfort, to its adornment, to its physical and moral happi- 
ness. All men as they spring from the hands of nature have 
an equal right to live, consequently to the means of living— 
that is, to property. But accidental circumstances, which society 
finds itself unable to regulate, lead to the accumulation of super- 
abundant wealth by certain individuals and families. What is 
to be done? Are they to be forcibly deprived of what in con- 
ventional language is called their own? This would be to 
strike with paralysis the — of industry, to spread universal 
terror, and not only to check the development of society, but 
even to thrust it back towards barbarism. And yet where some 
have too much others must have too little. Means should, there- 
fore, be devised by which the superfluity of the opulent may be 
made to contribute to the support of the poor, not by way of 
charity, which would convert the industrious classes into pau- 
pers, but by some subtle process of law, operating almost invisi- 
bly, to produce a more equitable distribution of property. One 
such contrivance is that of progressive taxation, which, however 
startling at first, may, it is argued, be soon admitted as reasonable 
where self-interest does not interfere to warp the conclusions of 
the judgment. The philosophical way of measuring a man’s 
contributions for the support of the state is not, it is said, to 
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regard them with reference to his property, but with reference 
to the personal sacrifices they call upon him to make. There 
are thousands whose utmost exertions barely procure them the 
means of subsistence, and if we demand from them a state con- 
tribution of ten per cent., that sum, however small it may be, 
will be productive of far greater inconvenience, and perhaps 
suffering to them, than fifteen or twenty per cent. would occa- 
sion to a wealthy man. Indeed, in the latter case, the sacrifice 
would be merely imaginary ; if such a proportion of his wealth 
were taken away without his being apprised of the fact, the 
sum of his enjoyments would remain exactly what it was before. 
He would neither eat, dress, sleep a jot the less, or the less 
sumptuously. 

Upon these grounds Lamennais and others contend for the 
establishment of a system of progressive taxation in France. 
They consider it necessary for the realization of their other 
political views. Without it, they contend, it will be impossible 
properly to adjust the burden of taxation, so as to impose upon 

poor no more than their just share. By easing them in this 
way, society would make provision for the moderate accumula- 
tion of property in their hands. Every man preserved from 
this sort of social spoliation would be enabled the better to 
provide for himself and his children, to diminish the number of 
candidates for hired labour, to elevate in the same ratio the 
tate of wages, and to render easier the application of the great 
Seteneetel principle of democratic government—the right to 

ur. 

To what extent these principles are capable of being brought 
into practice we need not now attempt to determine. It will be 
sufficient, by this brief exposition, to direct the attention of our 
readers to them. We scarcely need say that with much that 
has been written and said in favour of these theories we have 
no sort of sympathy. But even in such exaggerations we see 
the not unnatural reaction of the mind against property, as 
brought about by that policy of nations which has hitherto 
been so strongly in its favour. Notions of this description 
would not have taken so much root in Europe, had there not 
been some show of justice in them ; and we think we are doing 
the right thing in placing them before our readers, not as they 
are caricatured by adversaries, or as carried to extremes by 
bad men, but as they appear to the more sober class of persons, 
who, more or less, hold them. Socialism with some men no 
doubt means spoliation and everything evil; with others it is 
only another word for equitable reform—reforms of such a 
nature as are still needed in many things among ourselves. 
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Weak, however, are those political speculators, who, in their 
humour to find intelligence and virtue wherever they find 
poverty and filth, expect to see the working classes really = 4 
pier simply by reason of their being less obliged to work. 
disease is more complex than such state-doctors suppose, 
and lies much deeper. Inoceupancy ean be nothing but a curse 
to the majority of men, apart from the culture necessary to make 
a right use of it. 
- From what has been said, the reader will, we trust, be able 
to form a tolerably fair estimate of Monsieur Lamennais’ theories 
and character. Reports, we know, emanating from the French 
capital, have made the circuit of Europe, which represent him 
as a turbulent individual, ever intent upon inciting insurrection 
for the gratification of some private passion or ambition of his 
own. We will not pretend to say that he views the sufferings 
of the humbler classes with equanimity. On the contrary, we 
fear, it must be admitted, that his warm and well-meant sympa- 
thies often betray him into the use of exciting language, which, 
addressed to a highly susceptible people, may at times incline 
them to adopt unwise measures in the hope of abating their 
suffering. We are aware of much that may be said in defence 
of this part of his conduct, but we are not disposed to become 
in this respect his advocates. Our business with him is chiefly 
as a man in whom we see many of the contending agencies of 
our times at work, and in a manner not wholly uninstructive. 
That he is not more influential than we find him, is to be 
accounted for from the fact, that the religious sentiment is 
necessary to give efficacy to his teaching. He does not, and 
cannot work through scepticism, neither can his voice awaken 
an echo in the heart in which the religious sentiment has been 
extinguished. Somewhat like our own Milton, therefore, he 
must be content to find fit audience, though few; he panders 
to no mean passion; he addresses no immoral godless rabble ; 
but drawing his weapons from the armoury of reason, patriotism, 
and religion, he has laboured, through a long life, to elevate the 
condition of his countrymen, and render them worthy of the 
freedom which his writings, as a whole, are calculated to achieve 
for them. 

In a literary point of view, his works may be said to be pos- 
sessed of very high excellence. If there be a fault, it is the 
want of repose. There is agitation, there is movement, there 
is warmth, depth, and vitality. But you are always urged 
along by excitement, until your nervous system becomes jaded, 
and you at length escape from him in search of tranquillity. 
This is to be lamented ; and still greater matter of regret is it, 
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that almost every other distinguished writer in France—nay, 
we might perhaps say, in Europe, shares, in a greater or less 
degree, the same fault—we live in a perpetual bustle, which 
allows us no time for profound meditation, As soon as a 
thought is born in our minds, we hasten to lay it before the 
public, even before we have examined of what spirit it is, and 
determined for ourselves whether good or evil is likely to result 
from its communication. 

This, in some measure, accounts for the differences observ- 
able in the successive writings of Lamennais. He has always 
felt strongly, and being conscious of possessing great powers 
of eloquence, has been easily tempted to believe that the doc- 
trines, of the soundness of which he was, for the time, convinced, 
could not fail, on being divulged, to be productive of good 
to his species. But they who think and reason impetuously, 
must often be hurried into false conclusions. His style bears 
some resemblance to that of Jean Jaques Rousseau, though less 
sustained and severe. Like Burke, he permits himself to draw 
figures from physical sciences, with which the public can never 
become familiar, and this cannot fail to circumscribe his popu- 
larity. For the most part, however, Lamennais’ figures of speech 
are drawn ex medio, in obedience to the precept of Cicero. But 
whatever his figures may be, there is always a fervency in the 
language which fixes and amalgamates them with the other 
materials of his style. You feel, moreover, that he is always 
in earnest, eager to convince, and vehemently resolute to per- 
suade. He does not treat the reader as if he were unworthy of 
his solicitude; but setting a high value on his suffrage, he 
seeks, by a frank and manly appeal, to obtain it. Take the 
following as a specimen of the style in which Lamennais 
could write while a Louis Philippe was on the throne of 
France :— 


‘ Suffer yourselves not to be deceived by vain words. Many will 
seek to persuade you that you are truly free, because they have 
written the word liberty on a scrap of paper, and posted it up at all 
cross-roads! 

‘Liberty is not a proclamation which may be read at the corners 
of streets. It is a living power which men feel within and around 
themselves—the protecting genius of the domestic hearth, the 
guarantee of social rights, among which it is itself the principal. 

‘The oppressor, who shelters himself under its name, is the worst 
of oppressors. He unites falsehood with tyranny, and to injustice 
adds profanation; for the name of liberty is holy. 

‘ Beware, therefore, of those who cry, ‘ Liberty, liberty!’ and yet 
ruin it by their works. 
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‘Is it you that make choice of those who rule over you, who 
command you to do this and abstain from that, who tax your property, 
your industry, your labour? 

- € And if it be not you, how are you free? 

‘Are you able to dispose of your children according to your own 
will, to confide to whom you please the task of instructing them, 
and oi their manner? And if you have not this power, how are 

u free? 
et Even the birds of the air, and the insects of the field, assemble 
together to accomplish in common what they are unable to do alone. 
Can you meet together to consult respecting your interests, to defend 
your rights, to obtain some mitigation of your misfortunes? And if 
not, how are you free? 

‘Can you, when retiring at night to rest, be sure that persons will 
not come during your sleep, to pry into the most secret corners of 
your house, drag you from the bosom of your family, and cast you into 
a dungeon, because power, in its pusillanimous terror, has conceived 
— of you? And if you cannot be sure of this, how are you 

? 


‘Liberty will shed its light upon you when, by dint of courage 
and perseverance, you have emancipated yourselves from these forms 
of servitude. 

‘ Liberty will shed its light upon you when you shall have said, in 
the depths of your soul, We are resolved to be free; and when, in 
order to become so, you are ready to sacrifice and suffer everything. 

‘ Liberty will shed its light upon you when, at the foot of the 
Cross, upon which Christ died, you shall have sworn to die one for 
another.’ 


The following passage, published some years since, expresses 
his views as to the break up awaiting the old institutions of 
Europe :— 


‘Such, over the whole earth, is the present condition of the human 
race. There is no religion which does not totter, no empire which is 
not mouldering to decay. Shaken, reduced to ruins, the institutions 
of past ages no longer offer anywhere to mankind a dwelling in 
which they may live. And if some nations, imagining they were 
building for eternity, have in haste constructed frail shelters for them- 
selves, beneath which they might rest from their labours, it has per- 
petually been found necessary to prop up or rebuild these miserable 
hovels, which the smallest stream may undermine, or the first storm 
overthrow. 

‘ There prevails everywhere at present so painful a consciousness of 
the instability of human affairs, that it deprives of all real force those 
powers which, for their own interest, would prolong the existing order 
of things. Besides, this worn-out system, this vain shadow maintains 
no longer any hold on the minds or consciences of men. It no longer 
represents right as conceived by the intellect, but, on the contrary, is 
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produce their amalg 


its most flagrant violation. Now the idea of duration being insepa- 
rable from the idea of right, or that which ought to exist—that is, 
from the idea of a whole, co-ordinated according to the essential laws 
of power—men discover in this merely fastidious arrangement, con- 
trary in all respects to those laws, signs certain and indubitable of 
approaching destruction. 

‘ The enfeebling of duty, an inevitable 
nesses of faith, contributes also to strengthen the feeling now become 
general of the instability of things. 
without it, every man stands apart; there is no longer a support for 
any one; the consciousness becomes universal of incurable debility— 
of an overwhelming incapacity for prolonged existence. 

‘ Nevertheless, in the very confusion and disorder which pre- 
vails, we discern signs of a dawning faith, which will reorganize the 
world, as well as of a tendency towards one vast union, in which the 
numerous portions of the human race, now distinct and divided, will 
naturally take their proper place. The old religions, together with 
the civilizations which spring from them, are rapidly dissolving, in as 
far as their elements were transitory. And thus are lowered those 
fatal barriers which divided nations; and the movement of the same 
nations, perpetually drawn together more and more by increasing 
facility of communication, by commerce, and even by war, gradually 
amation, and prepare their fusion at a future 
period, distant, no doubt, but every day becoming less problematical.’ 


of the weak- 


For it is duty that unites; 


Among ourselves, socialism has been associated with every 
manifestation of absurdity, immorality, and irreligion. In 
France it has too much of the same fellowship. But the wisest, 
as well as the most honest course of dealing with it, we suspect 
is, not to confound the man of principle and humanity, though 
he should have erred somewhat from the right path, with the 
worthless and selfish, and then to proscribe the whole under 
one odious designation, but rather to look at socialism as it is, 
and to do what may be done towards leaving it without power, 
by leaving it without any reasonable cause. 
chartism, socialism, all have their meanings, and the men are 
not wise, as statesmen, patriots, or Christians, who are slow to 
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Art. VIII. The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By GrorcE 
Dennis. In 2 vols. London. 1848. 


ENGLanp has great reason to be proud of her travellers, and not 
least of those whose labours have been undertaken with the view 
of extending the boundaries of scientific, antiquarian, or classical 
knowledge. In the investigation of the monumental records 
which the nations of the past have left to illustrate and confirm 
the voice of history—in some instances to form the very alphabet 
in which that history has yet to be written—the researches of 
our fellow countrymen have been equally meritorious and suc- 
cessful. Every department of this field has witnessed their 
labours and their triumphs. Egypt and Nineveh, Phrygia and 
Lycia, not less than the more classic soils of Greece and Italy, 
have yielded a rich harvest to their enterprise and patience. In the 
ranks of these explorers Mr. Dennis has earned an honourable 
position. He has brought to bear upon his task a happy combi- 
nation of some of the best qualifications which should mark the ex- 
plorer of a land rich in historical associations, and lavishly decked 
with Nature’s fairest pencillings. Toa thorough familiarity with 
all the ancient authorities bearing upon Etruria and its inhabit- 
ants, and an ample acquaintance with the researches of both early 
and recent scholars, he unites a keen ms ope of the pic- 
turesque, and has reproduced the results of his labours and im- 
—— from a mind not only stored with classical and historical 

nowledge, but enriched with the sublime or tender images pro- 
duced by the scenes before him, or by others of kindred loveli- 
ness, when mirrored in the creative fancy of the poet. 

The ground which Mr. Dennis has selected as the scene of 
his researches is not new. More than two centuries ago the 
celebrated Thomas Dempster endeavoured to direct the attention 
of the learned to the antiquities of Etruria. While Professor of 
Civil Law at Pisa, and subsequently of Ancient Literature at 
Bologna, he wrote a series of essays, collected under the title 
‘Etruria Regalis,’ but the work was not published till a century 
after his death, when it was at length brought forth from its 
obscurity in the grand ducal library at Florence, and printed, to- 
gether with some supplements and corrections by Philip Buona- 
rotti. This work effectually aroused the Italian literati, and ever 
since its appearance Etrurian antiquities have from time to time 
been made the subject of speculation and research by scholars both 
in Italy and on this side of the Alps. It must suffice to mention 
the names of Lanzi, Maffei, Repetti, Micali, Inghirami, Gerhard, 
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Visconti, Canina, Abeken, Niebuhr, Miiller, and Lepsius, and the 
various authors of papers in the Bullettini of the Archeological 
Institute at Rome. In England, except within a somewhat 
limited circle, Etruscan antiquities attracted but little attention, 
till they were invested with a more popular interest in the lively 
pages of Mrs. Hamilton Gray. Her ‘ Tour to the Sepulchres of 

truria,’ (1840,) was a work of the same kind as that under 
review, though much more limited in its range, and less accurate 
in the details communicated. The writer had far too lively an 
imagination to be a very safe guide. Thus, in speaking of the 
collection of Etruscan antiquities at Chiusi, she mentions ‘a 
‘ white-robed figure, of grave and solemn appearance, in a curule 
* chair. I am sure,’ she adds, ‘had I seen it in the tomb, so pure 
‘ and still, yet so dignified and commanding, I could never have 
‘ drawn it forth. It was to my mind the most beautiful and 
‘solemn manner of embellishing death that ever entered a 
‘ mortal’s head. Such was its effect that I could hardly refrain 
‘from tears. It is the gem of Chiusi.’ Mr. Dennis, who is 
certainly not chargeable with a want of enthusiasm, says of this 
same figure, ‘ The first feeling excited is one of astonishment at 
‘ its singularity ; the next of amusement at its droll quaintness— 
‘its more than Egyptian rigidity—its utter want of anatomical 
‘expression. It looks like a stone effigy, not of that form which 
‘ tempted angels to sin, but of a jointed doll, or an artist’s lay 
‘figure. Farther examination proves this stiffness to arise from 
‘ the arms, feet, head, and even crown, being in separate pieces, 
* removable at pleasure, and fixed in their places by anced pine’ 

il, 336. 

( Still, dy things considered, Mrs. Gray’s ‘ Tour’ was a work 
which did her great credit. Bating some imaginative extrava- 
gances, it was written with spirit and good feeling, and was well 
fitted by its enthusiastic tone to awaken sympathy with its sub- 
ject. It was not unnatural, though we cannot but regard it as 
unfortunate, that the success of her first work should have in- 
duced Mrs. Gray to attempt a systematic history of Etruria. We 
have seen high encomiums passed upon this latter work, and it 
certainly shows the results of a very laudable amount of industry 
and research. But questions such as those discussed in it are 
not safe ground for amateur historians or antiquaries. A long 
pe to this class of studies, and great. practice in 
testing the value of authorities, are essentially requisite for those 
who would find their way amid the tangled labyrinth of mythical, 
monumental, and historical records. Es cially is this necessary 
when a very lively imagination has to be kept within due bounds. 
Mrs. Gray’s ‘ History of Etruria’ is a very entertaining book ; but 
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if any one wishes to gain a clear view of what is really known on 
the subject, of the difficulties which envelop it, and the various 
collateral questions which are elements of the investigation, we 
should advise him not to take the fair writer for his guide. If 
a novice, he would find everything made out so very clearly, or 
at least so very much to the author’s own satisfaction, that the 
real problems to be solved would escape his observation. 

_ Mr. Dennis has not entered very deeply into the perplexing 
questions connected with the origin of the Etruscans. He has, 
however, given a brief abstract of the leading views that have been 
held on the subject, inclining to those which bring them from the 
East. He has incorporated in his notice of the various Etruscan 
towns a summary of the facts known with respect to their history, 
with copious references to the authorities for the statements. 
We think that, with a little more condensation in some parts of 
his book, he might have found room for a more extended and 
systematic notice of the religious, political, and social institutions, 
which can, on good authority, be traced among the Etruscans. 
A great number of very valuable incidental notices will be found 
scattered up and down the work, and the matter has not been 
altogether overlooked in the introduction; but the thorough 
acquaintance which Mr. Dennis exhibits with the ancient 
authorities leads us to regret that the outline which he has 
a with so competent a hand has not been more elaborately 

ed up. 

a interest which has recently been awakened by 
the progress of discovery in Egypt and Assyria will probably 
hinder Mr. Dennis’s work and its subject from attracting that 
general attention to which both are entitled, though to the 
classical scholar, and the student of Roman history, the Etruscans 
can never cease to be objects of curiosity and research. The 
were a powerful nation centuries before Rome was founded, 
characterised by a high state of civilization and even luxury, 
powerful by land and sea, swayed by a singular and gloomy 
system of superstition, and presenting several remarkable features 
in their political organization and social habits; and they main- 
tained both their position and their singularities for centuries 
after their power had waned before that of Rome. From them 
the Romans confessedly derived some of their most remarkable 
institutions, and some of the most important elements of their 
national character. Some scholars assign an Etruscan origin to 
one of the primitive tribes of Rome. They unquestionably gave 
to Rome the dynasty of the Tarquins. Until Rome began to 
learn of Greece, her civilization and arts were almost entirely 
Etruscan. Her gods were the gods of Etruria, her divination— 
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so long and so religiously observed—was the Etruscan augury. 
Yet eer their religious institutions and language were 
diligently studied by at least a section of the Romans, and 
numerous notices ob them have been handed down to ‘us, yet 
many of the most important questions respecting them do not 
aad of being answered. Their rohan is a riddle even to 
the age which has read the — hics of Egypt, and obtained 
some insight into the arrow-headed inscriptions of the East, and 
that too though almost every letter of the numerous extant in- 
scriptions can be read with ease. The origin and national 
affinities of the Etruscans are a question which a century of dis- 
cussion has not settled. The best ancient authorities have un- 
fortunately perished. ‘The notices of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and in icular the elaborate work of the Emperor laudius, 
would doubtless have cleared up many obscurities which now 
hopelessly obstruct our view. . 
the Greeks, this remarkable people were called Tyrseni, 
or yrrheni. By the Romans, they were called Etrusci, or 
Tusci, both names being apparently variations of Tursci, which 
appears in some ancient inscriptions. They called themselves 
(according to the testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus) 
Rasena. The legend respecting their origin which was generally 
believed in antiquity, was that ooauted by Herodotus (i. 95), 
that they came tend Lydia, under the guidance of Tyrrhenus, 
the son of Atys; half the population of Lydia being compelled 
to seek new settlements, in consequence of a famine of eighteen 
years’ duration. The question that obviously presents itself in 
the first place is—In how far are the names Rasena and Tyrseni 
coextensive? were the Etruscans a homogeneous race, which 
might be called indifferently, Rasena, or Tyrseni? or were they 
an amalgamation of distinct races, and was the name Rasena 
to one of the two elements of the compound race, and 
'yrseni the name proper to the other? And, lastly, what con- 
nexion are we to assume between the Tyrseni of Italy, and 
the Tyrseni who are met with elsewhere? For it seems to 
be clearly established that this name was borne by more than 
one portion of the great Pelasgian race settled in the countries 
ping round the Aigean Sea. The inhabitants of Lemnos, 
bros, and Scyros were called Tyrsenians (Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
1760. Aristox, ap. Porph. Vit. Pythag.), as was also a Pelasgian 
tribe which settled for a time in Attica (Thucyd. iv. 109), from 
whom, in fact, the inhabitants of the above-named islands “were 
said to be descended, though the tribe expelled from Attica 
could not have been large enough to settle all those places. 
Some towns in Macedonia and Lesbos were said to have been 
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TYRSENIANS, §21 


of Tyrsenian origin. Tyrsenian pirates in the ean are 
ken of more than vii. 12, 3), par- 
ticularly in the Homeric hymn to Dionysus, where, it appears 
to us, there can be no question that Acgean, and not Etruscan, 
irates are meant. Sophocles even applied the compound name 
MTyrseni-Pelasgi to the Pelasgians of Peloponnesus. There is 
besides very good evidence that Pelasgians dwelt in various parts 
of Italy, in Campania, Latium, Etruria, and on the shores of the 
Adriatic. It was from Etruria that Pelagians were said to have 
— the Umbrians. Pelasgians are named as the in- 
habitants of Etruria by Scymnus Chius; and some towns, as 
Agylla and Cortona, long maintained their original Pelasgian 
population and character. These statements are nibuaed by 
the evidence of architectural remains, and by a most curious and 
interesting relic found at Cervetri (the ancient Agylla or Czre), 
of which we will quote Mr. Dennis’s description— 


‘At the same time with the Regulini-Galassi tomb, several others 
were opened in the neighbourhood; in one of which was found a relic 
of antiquity insignificant enough in itself, but of high interest for the 
light it throws on the early languages of Italy. It is a little cruet- 
like vase, of plain black ware, a few inches high, and from its form 
has not unaptly been compared to an ink-bottle. What may have 
been its original application is not easy to say; probably for perfumes, 
as it resembles the alabastron in form; or it may have served, as an 
inkstand, to hold the colouring matter for inscriptions. Whatever its 


. purpose, it has no obvious relation to a sepulchre, for round its base is 


an alphabet, in very ancient characters, shown in the bottom line of 
the subjoined fac-simile; and round the body of the pot the consonants 
are coupled with the vowels in turn, in that manner so captivating 
to budding intelligences. Thus we read: ‘ Bi, Ba, Bu, Be—Gi, Ga, 
Gu, Ge—Zi, Za, Zu, Ze—Hi, Ha, Hu, He—Thi, Tha, Thu, The— 
Mi, Ma, Mu, Me—Ni, Na, Nu, Ne—Pi, Pa, Pu, Pe—Ki, Ka, Ku, 
Ke—Si, Sa, Su, Se—Chi, Cha, Chu, Che—Phi, Pha, Phu, Phe—Ti, 
Ta, Tu, Te.’ Now it must be observed that this inscription, though 
found in an Etruscan tomb, is not in that character, but in Greek, of 
very archaic style, (in Greek letters the alphabet would be thus 
expressed :—A, B, I’, A, E, F (digamma), Z, H (the ancient aspirate), 
6, I, K, A, M, N, 2, O, Il, Q (koppa), P, =, T, Y, X, ®, Y); and 
there is every reason to believe it a relic of the earliest possessors 
of Cere, the Pelasgi, who are said to have introduced letters into 
Latium. From the paleography, this is indubitably the most ancient 
monument extant which teaches us the early Greek alphabet, and its 
authentic arrangement.—(ii. 53, 54). 


The alphabet used by the Etruscans, though the forms of the 
letters resemble the ancient Greek or Pheenician type, differs 
both from the Roman and from the Pelasgic alphabet described 
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above. In a tomb at Bomarzo was found a cup, on the foot of 
which is inscribed the Etruscan alphabet, written from right to 
left (the direction in which Etruscan inscriptions almost inva- 
riably run). The order of the letters is the following :—A, C, 
E, F or V, Z, H, Th, I, L, M, N, P, 8, R, S, T, U, Th, Ch, Ph. 
It will be observed that the letters B, D, 2, ¥, and O are 
wanting, and that there are two sigmas, and two thetas. C had 
the force of K. 
The Etruscans were so totally unlike the Greeks and Romans 
in language and religion, that it is certain they were not a 
Pelasgian race, and it appears to us equally clear that there could 
not even have been any large Pelasgian element among them. 
Had such been the case, some common elements of language 
would doubtless have been detected on comparing the Etruscan 
with the Latin and Greek; for there can be no question that 
the common fundamental elements of the two latter were 
derived from the common Pelasgian element of the Latin and 
Greek races. ‘The Etruscans do not even seem to have derived 
their alphabet and their mode of writing through the Greeks. 
There is no evidence that the Pelasgians were reduced to a state 
of serfdom, and were employed by their masters in erecting 
fortifications and constructing other public works. Indeed, the 
specimens of Etruscan architecture which are extant exhibit a 
style widely different from that which is usually traced to a 
There are, however, numerous points of similarity between 
the Etruscans, and the races who inhabited Asia. The dominant 
hierarchy of the Etruscans is one feature of resemblance, though 
not one on which great stress can be laid. Their mystical 
astrology, according to which they believed that certain astro- 
nomical cycles determined the duration and destinies, not only of 
individuals, but of nations, and the analogy of their successive 
es of creation with the Mosaic account, are oriental features. 
The practice of burying the dead in armour was found amon 
the Carians ( Thucyd.i. 8). The Lycians (Herod. i. 173) trace 
their genealogies by the female line alone. The Etruscans 
traced them by the female as well as the male line, as appears 
from several inscriptions. The musical wind-instruments in 
common use among the Etruscans were those whose origin is usually 
traced to Phrygia. The omission of the short vowels in writing, 
and the non-existence of the vowel o in their alphabet, are 
oriental features. Some singular coincidences have ese traced 
between the construction of some of the Etruscan sepulchres 
and that of monuments of a similar kind in Asia Minor. A few 
more points of resemblance might also be specified. 
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The above are the chief elements out of which a theory of the 
origin of the Etruscans has to be formed; and various theories 
have at different times been in vogue. Some writers have sup- 

d them to be a race of Pheenician, Canaanitish, or Egyptian 
Secon The tian theory is the only one of these which 
is anything better than a guess; for traces of Egyptian art are 
found in ancient Etruscan tombs. The most ancient Etruscan 

intings present much of the shapelessness and rigidity which 
is characteristic of Egyptian art, and frequently exhibit monsters 
very like those depicted in pt. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that there is a great tendency ang those who write on 
Etruscan antiquities to call everything egyptian which has a 
stiff, archaic look about it. A great deal of this is not peculiar 
to Egypt, but is common to the infancy of art in many countries. 
There are also striking differences, as well as resemblances. The 
Etruscan sphinx is commonly represented as winged, and not 
crouching. ‘The chimera, so common in Etruscan representa- 
tions, points not to pt, but to Asia Minor. Others of the 
symbolic monsters of Etruria find their counterparts in Lycia, 
yria, and even among the Mexicans, (Dennis, 1. 53.) Almost 
everything that bears an undeniably Peyptian character consists 
of such articles as might easily have been imported. Still, it 
may readily enough be imagined, that a people who appear to 
have had commercial intercourse with Egypt may have copied 
some features of Egyptian art. But there is nothing whatever 
to justify the theory which has sometimes been very pertina- 
ciously maintained, that the main features of Etruscan civiliza- 
tion were derived from Egypt. There is nothin sage 
tian in the priestly aristocracy of Etruria. T e distin- 
ishing characteristics of the Egyptian ee: do not present 
commer Se in the Etruscan; while, on the other hand, the most 
marked features of the Etruscan superstition did not exist in 
ypt. In the notions entertained of the future state, the points 
of resemblance are merely such as are found among several 
nations. The same may be said of the modes of sepulture. Not 
the slightest similarity exists between the lan sof Etruria 
and Egypt, or the modes of writing them. Yet the reader ma 
now and then find this Egyptian theory asserted as though it 
were one of the best ascertained facts in the early history of 
civilization. 

Passing by those who content themselves with calling the 
Etruscans an indigenous Italian race, the most prominent theory 
is that which brings the Rasena from the North, and assigns the 
Rheetian Alps as at least their proximate settlement before they 
made their way southwards, Besides the great confederacy of 
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twelve cities in Etruria Proper—the country lying between the 
Apennines, the Tiber, and the sea—we are told that the Etrus- 
cans had settlements, and had established a similar confederacy 
of twelve cities, in the valley of the Padus. According to the 
account of Livy, (v. 33,) this northern branch of the nation was 
an offshoot from the Etruscans of Etruria Proper. We learn from 
the same authority that there were Etruscan settlements amon 
the Rhetian Alps. Following out the hints thus furnish 
Fréret, Heyne, and others adopted the theory that Rheetia was 
the primitive home of the Etruscans, whence they descended first 
into the plain of the Padus, and then across the Apennines into 
Etruria. Attention was for a time withdrawn from this theory 
by the attempts of Lanzi and others to establish a connexion 
between the Etruscans and the better known races of Italy; but 
more recently it was adopted by the great Niebuhr, and, with 
some modifications, by Miiller. 

Niebuhr regarded the Tyrsenians of Etruria as a branch of 
the great Pelasgian race, entirely distinct from the Rasena, who, 
after establishing themselves in Etruria, came to be called Tyr- 
senians, in much the same way asthe Saxons were called Britons, 
or the Normans English. He supposed the Rasena to have re- 
duced a large part of the hora pa population of Etruria to a state 
of serfdom. ‘The story of the Lydian colony he rejected, regard- 
ing it merely as a — mode of indicating the affinity sub- 
sisting between the ‘T'yrsenian Pelasgians of Etruria and those of 
Meionia or Lydia. 

K. O. Miller, in his elaborate work on the Etruscans, coincides 
with Niebuhr, in admitting the Rhetian origin of the Rasena, 
and the Pelasgic origin of the eo Tyrsenians, but believes 
in the historic reality of the Lydian colony. He regards these 
Tyrsenians, or Tyrrhenians, as a portion of that tribe of Pelasgians 
kien driven out of Attica, and as having established them- 
selves in Lydia, where they derived their name, which they com- 
municated to other branches of their race, from the town of 
Tyrrha. Being dislodged by the Ionian migration, the bulk of 
them made their way to Etruria, where they came in contact 
with the Rasena, and by their amalgamation with them formed 
the Etruscan or Tuscan nation. He looks upon Tarquinii as 
the place where they first established themselves in Etruria, the 
name being connected with that of Tarchun, which Miiller con- 
siders identical with Tyrrhenus. 

Besides their confederacies in Etruria and in the valley of the 
Padus, we hear of Etruscan settlements in Campania, where they 
were said to have established a third confederacy of twelve cities. 
Niebuhr inclined to believe that the Etruscan dominion in this 
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uarter had been greatly exaggerated, and that what we hear of 
Sissmniosa in Campania belongs rather to the Pelasgic popula- 
tion than to the Etruscans. Miiller, on the other hand, regards 
the Tyrrhenian settlements in Campania as being Etruscan. 

It appears to us that Miiller’s theory involves more difficulties 
than it solves. His account of the origin of the name Tyrrheni 
is by no means probable. In the first place, we should be dis- 
posed to regard Tyrseni as the older form of the name, Tyrrheni 
as a later and softened form of it. And then, again, even if a 
small tribe derived their name from a town, how they could have 
communicated it to other tribes of kindred race without conquest 
or other intermixture, we are at a loss to conceive. If, too, as 
Miiller says, these Pelasgians of Tyrrha were entirely driven out 
of Lydia, how came the Lydians, a people of different race, to 
preserve an account of the colonization of Etruria, as something 
connected with their own nation? For Herodotus (i. 94) gives 
his account on native Lydian authority. Nor can we conceive 
how this little piratical tribe from ‘Tyrrha should have been able, 
when they reached Etruria, to give their name and the pecu- 
liarities of their civilization to a race, which, according to Miiller, 
must have stretched from Rhetia to Tarquinii. We incline to 
think that the native Lydian tradition, recorded by Herodotus, 
has been too hastily rejected on the authority of Xanthus. Hero- 
dotus unquestionably relates what he himself heard in Lydia, 
But if the historical reality of a Lydian settlement in Etruria be 
admitted, it seems preferable to refer it to the Lydian, and not 
to the Pelasgian or Tyrrhenian race. Remains of sepulchral 
tumuli have been discovered in Lydia strikingly analogous to 
those of Tarquinii and some other places in Etruria. Amid the 
impossibilities of Varro’s description of the tomb of Porsena at 
Clusium, (Pliny, H. N., xxxvi. 19,) some features can be traced 
which render it curiously similar to the tomb of Alyattes, de- 
scribed by Herodotus, (i. 93,) and to the structure, of which the 
remains are still extant on the Appian way, known as the tomb 
of the Horatii and Curiatii. Thiersch, who has ably examined 
this subject in his dissertation on the Tomb of Alyattes, thinks 
that Varro’s description may be taken with some abatement of 
its impossible features, which were doubtless given from hearsay, 
and ie all we can suppose him to have seen, was a basement 
of masonry, supporting five pyramids or cones. Another sepul- 
chral monument of a similar kind exists in Sardinia, which ap- 
pears to have been a dependency of the Etruscans, and where 
they probably had settlements. It is to be observed, however, 
that the historical reality of Lydian settlements in Etruria does 
not forthwith involve the Lydian origin of the Rasena, or of the 
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t bulk of the Tuscan nation. Nor, on the other hand, does 

e admission of the connexion of the Rasena, or of the main 
element of the Etruscan nation, with the races of Asia Minor, 
require that we should also admit the truth of the Lydian tra- 
dition, or sup that they made their way by sea from the 
coast of Asia Minor to that of Italy. Many writers on the sub- 
ject confound questions which are entirely distinct. Niebuhr’s 
account of the Tyrsenians seems to us much to be preferred to 
that of Miiller. That Rheetia was the mother country of the 
Rasena, and that their settlements on the Padus were earlier 
than those in Etruria, we are not so well convinced. Lepsius is 
inclined to regard the Tuscans as an amalgamation of Umbrian 
and Pelasgic elements, a view which is by no means free from 
serious difficulties. 

Sir W. Betham made what a person of sober judgment would 
regard as a very amusing attempt to establish the identity of the 
Etruscan, Pheenician, and Irish races; professing to give inter- 

retations of Etruscan inscriptions by the aid of the native Irish 
language An ingenious critic, in a contemporary periodical, 
showed that they would make much better sense if read off into 
English. The whole attempt was of a piece with the notable 
blunder, by which Sir W. Betham mistook an eight-branched 
lamp for a mariner’s compass, (Dennis, ii. 105, 106.) Our 
limits preclude us from offering any criticisms on the theory 
which Mrs. Gray has adopted, according to which the Rasena 
came from the city of Resen, in Assyria, were identical with 
the Hyksos of Egypt, and were called Ludim by the Egyptians 
(whence the origin of the Lydian story); on being driven out 
of Egypt, passed through Lybia,and thence crossed to the shores 
of Etruria. As there is not a particle of tangible evidence in 
favour of the theory, it is the less necessary that we should dwell 
upon it. It is time to hasten to what is more directly the subject 
of Mr. Dennis’s work. 

The cities of Etruria have sometimes been described as stand- 
ing usually upon heights. Some of them did so, especially in 
the northern half of Etruria. In the volcanic district, included 
now for the most part within the limits of the Papal States, 
where the cities were more numerous, the plains or table lands 
are intersected by numerous ravines, and here the favourite 

ition for a city was on the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of two ravines. When viewed from a distance, the town 
would seem to be on the level of the plain; but when the 


* traveller approached the site, he would find a deep ravine yawn- 


ing between him and the ay: In such localities, the neighbour- 
ing ravines are usually filled with sepulchres. Positions of no 
natural strength were commonly avoided by the Etruscans. 
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__ It is difficult to conceive of a more utter annihilation than 
has befallen several of the most considerable cities of ancient 
Etruria. Veii, one of the largest and richest cities of the land, 
whose history is so interwoven with some of the most stirring 
legends of early Rome, was so utterly desolated, that, though so 
near Rome, its very site was forgotten, and was at first variously 
assigned by different antiquaries. It admits, however, of being 
accurately determined. The site of Tarquinii, the city of 
Tarchon and Demaratus and Tarquinius, the birth-place of 
the wondrous Tages, is thus described by Mr. Dennis :— 


‘ Here, and in many other parts around the brow of the cliffs, are a 
few rectangular blocks, the foundations of the ancient walls, but other 
trace of a city above ground there is none. A long bare platform, 
overrun with weeds or corn-stubble, meets the eye, with not a sign of 
life, it may be, on its melancholy surface; or at most a few cattle 
grazing, and a lonely herdsman seated on some prostrate block or 
stretched beneath a lowly bush. Yet that this has been the site of a 
city, will not be doubted by him who regards the soil on which he 
treads, which is composed of brickbats, earthenware, hewn stone, and 
marble—ineffaceable traces of ancient habitation. A practised eye 
might even discern in these fragments records of the city’s history. 
That it was originally Etruscan is proved by the pottery, which re- 
sembles that on purely Etruscan sites; while the intermixture of 
marble tells of the domination of the Romans; and the frequent pieces 
of verd-antique, and other rare and valuable stones, determine it to 
have been a place of wealth and consequence under the empire.— 
(i. p. 381.) 


The sites of some towns—as Falerii, Fescennium, Graviscee, 
Vetulonia, Vulsinii—are hardly yet settled. Mr. Dennis believes 
himself to have discovered the sites of Fescennium and Vetulonia, 
and to have fixed that of Vulsinii. Some sites are evidently those 
of considerable cities, but their Etruscan names have utterly 

rished. Such are Bomarzo, Vitorchiano, Castel d’Asso, 

orchia, Orvieto, Castro Pitigliano, &. Some Etruscan sites 
are in districts now depopulated by malaria, but which must 
once have been thickly inhabited. Other cities have been more 
fortunate, and have remained inhabited sites to the present day. 
The following remarks are suggested to Mr. Dennis by the pros- 
pect from the Monte Cimino :— 


‘With what pride must an Etruscan have regarded this scene tw 
thousand five hundred years since. The numerous cities in the plain 
were so many trophies of the power and civilization of his nation. 
There stood Volsinii, renowned for her wealth and arts, on the shores 
of her crater-lake—there Tuscania reared her towers in the West— 
there Vulei shone out from the plain, and Casa from the mountain— 
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and there Tarquinii, chief of all, asserted her metropolitan supremacy 
from her cliff-bound heights. Nearer still, his eye must have rested 
on city after city, some in the plain, and others at the foot of the slope 
beneath him; while the mountains in the horizon must have carried 
his thoughts to the glories of Clusium, Perusia, Cortona, Vetulonia, 
Volaterrz, and other cities of the great Etruscan confederation. How 
changed is now the scene. Save Tuscania, which still retains her site, 
all within view are now desolate. Tarquinii has left scarce a vestige 
of her greatness on the grass-grown heights she once occupied; the 
very site of Volsinii is forgotten; silence has long reigned in the 
crumbling theatre of Ferentum; the plough yearly furrows the bosom 
of Vulci; the fox, the owl, and the bat, are the sole tenants of the 
vaults within the ruined walls of Casa: and of the rest, the greater 
part have neither building, habitant, nor name—nothing but the 
sepulchres around them, to prove that they ever had an existence.’— 
(i. p. 192.) 


For this utter destruction of so many cities we have ample 
amends in the eloquent records of this ancient people, preserved 
in their sepulchres. These monuments form an interesting link 
between the historical and known, and the mysterious and un- 
known. In inscriptions, whose import is an enigma, occur names 
familiar in Roman history — Tarquinius, Porsena, Cilnius, 
Caecina, Volumnius, Cassius—representations of customs never 
obsolete, and ceremonies whose meaning can but be guessed at ; 


the old familiar forms of Greek mythology, side by side with the 
e 


rude images of a grosser superstition. w nations of antiquity 
seem to have surpassed the Etruscans in the reverence shown for 
the departed, and the pains bestowed on the construction and 
adornment of their tombs. Besides bronze utensils of various 
kinds, armour, golden ornaments, immense quantities of pottery, 
and other relics of bygone civilization, the walls of many of the 
tombs are adorned with paintings of extreme interest, illustrative 
of the national manners and religious belief of the Etruscans. 


‘We already know the extent and peculiar nature of their civiliza- 
tion, their social condition, and modes of life; their extended com- 
merce and intercourse with far distant countries; their religious creed, 
with its ceremonial observances in this life, and the joys and torments 
it set forth in a future state; their popular traditions; and a variety of 
customs: of all which history, commonly so called, is either utterly 
silent, or makes but incidental mention, or gives notices imperfect and 
obscure. We can now enter into the inner life of the Etruscans, 
almost as fully as if they were living and moving before us, instead of 
having been extinct asa nation for more than two thousand years. 
We can follow them from the cradle to the tomb; we see them in their 
national costume, varied according to age, sex, rank, and office; we 
learn their style of adorning their persons, their fashions, and all the 
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eccentricities of their toilet; we even become acquainted with their 
peculiar physiognomy, their individual names, and family relationships; 
we know what houses they inhabited, what furniture they used; we 
behold them at their various avocations,—the princes in the council- 
chamber,—the augur, or priest, at the altar, or in solemn procession,— 
the warrior in the battle-field, or returning home in triumph,—the 
judge on the bench,—the artisan at his handicraft,—the husbandman 
at the plough,—the slave at his daily toil. We see them in the bosom 
of their families, and at the festive board, reclining luxuriously, amid 
the strains of music and the time-beating feet of dancers; at their 
favourite games and sports, encountering the wild boar, or looking on 
at the race, at the wrestling match, or other palestric exercises. We 
behold them stretched on the death-bed,—the last rites performed by 
mourning relatives,—the funeral procession,—their bodies laid in the 
tomb,—and the solemn festivals held in their honour. Nor even here 
do we lose sight of them, but follow their souls to the unseen world; 
perceive them in the hands of good or evil spirits, conducted to the 
judgment seat, and in the enjoyment of bliss, or suffering the punish- 
ment of the damned.’ (p. 22.) 

Etruscan cemeteries were near the cities to which they be- 
longed, though never within the walls. The fashion of the 
sepulchres varies at different places, though all agree in being 
either subterranean, or excavated in the sides of rocks. Sepulchres 
erected above the ground are nowhere found among those of 
Etruscan origin. The greater number were excavated out of 
the solid rock. Where the nature of the ground would not allow 
of this, they were constructed of masonry, but in such cases were 
always heaped over with earth, in the form of a tumulus ; though 
tumuli were far from being restricted to tombs so formed. At 
Tarquinii the cemetery occupied the hill now called the Monta- 
rozzi, the surface of which is covered with mounds, which are 
the remains of tumuli, ‘ overgrown with lentiscus, myrtle, wild 
‘ olive, broom, and rank grass, and giving to the hill, when seen 
‘from afar, a rye « pimply appearance; hence its appellation 
‘of Montarozzi.’ But uniformity is not found even here. None 
of the celebrated painted tombs appear to have been covered 
with a tumulus. ey are subterranean excavations, entered by 
means of a pit or shaft, with steps leading down to the doors of 
the sepulchres. Where there was a superincumbent tumulus 
over the subterranean tomb, the base of the tumulus was formed 
by a low, cylindrical substructure of masonry, on which the earth 
was piled up into the form of acone. The tumulus appears to 
have been surmounted by a lion or sphinx, in stone, or by a 
sepulchral column, or cippus. The entrance was commonly by 
a steep passage, leading down to a door beneath the belt of 
masonry. Similar tumuli are found at Populonia, Volterra, 
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Chiusi, Cortona, Vulci, and other places. At Cervetri (the 
ancient Cere), they are almost as numerous as at Tarquinii. 
Here the basement is commonly of rock, hewn into siniliings 
and cornice. Some of these tumular oo were of great 
size and singular construction. The celebrated one at Vulci, 
known as La Cucumella, is still about two hundred feet in dia- 
meter, and forty or fifty feet in height. Fragments of the base 
wall of masonry were extant some years - Many small 
sepulchral chambers were found above the wall; and within the 
mound of earth were discovered two towers of uncemented 
masonry, one conical, the other square, intended apparently to 
support the figures which were placed on the top of the monu- 
ment. There is so much about this tumulus analogous to the 
tomb of Alyattes, in Lydia, with its basement of masonry, and 
five cones, or columns, on the top of the mound, which were 
perhaps carried up from the basement through the tumulus of 
earth, described by Herodotus (i. 93), that it has been con- 
jectured that the resemblance was still more exact than at 
present, and that remains of three more interior towers are yet 
concealed within the tumulus. One of the most curious of 
these tumular monuments is that called the Poggio Gajella, near 
Chiusi, (the ancient Clusium.) The mound of earth appears to 
be of natural formation, but was surrounded with the customary 
basement of masonry. Within the hill were discovered several 
tiers of sepulchral chambers. In the principal tier the chambers 
are collected in groups, and connected by curious labyrinthine 
passages, just large enough for a man to creep through, the pur- 
port and origin of which is still a mystery. This monument of 
course suggests the description of Porsena’s tomb, at Clusium 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 19), though there is no reason to suppose it 
the monument of which Varro saw the remains. In a tomb at 
Tuscanella, there is a cuniculus, or passage, cut through the 
rock, just large enough for a man to creep through, which, after 
various windings and branchings, re-enters the tomb on the side 
opposite to that from which it begins. In forming tumuli, ad- 
vantage seems frequently to have been taken of pieces of rock 
projecting above the surface. 

Other tombs are of a totally different description, and consist 
of excavations in the sides of rocks, the faces of the rocks them- 
selves being in some cases carved into architectural. facades. 
The most celebrated of these are at Castel d’Asso. Here the 
glen beneath the fort so called forms a complete street of sepul- 

chres, the rocks being hewn into square facades, with cornices 
and mouldings; many with inscriptions engraved on them. 
There are some thirty or forty of these tombs stretching for about 
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half a mile down the glen. In the centre of the facade is carved 
a moulding, forming the outline of a door. Beneath the facade 
is a chamber, or recess, hollowed out of the rock, on the inner 
wall of which is moulded another false door, below which is the 
real entrance to the tombs, approached by a narrow, shelving 
passage. These tombs were family vaults, and it is singular that 
those with the largest and grandest fronts have generally the 
meanest interiors. At Norchia is a similar cemetery, where, 
besides tombs like those of Castel d’Asso, the facades of two are 
carved into imitations of temples, with sculptured pediments and 
porticoes. ‘These are probably of late origin, as the style of art 
1s clearly imitated from Greek models. At Bieda, (the ancient 
Blera,) is a still larger number of these tombs hewn in the rock. 
In 1843, Mr. Ainsley for the first time made known that at 
Sovana there existed an equally interesting necropolis of rock- 
tombs, presenting still greater variety chen these at Castel d’Asso 
and Norchia. 

The above are the leading classes into which the Etruscan 
tombs may be divided. Several, however, are found which 
present individual features of peculiarity. Some tombs are 
vaulted with perfect arches, constructed on the wedge principle, 
with which the Etruscans were acquainted at least early enough 
to apply it to the construction of the cloaca at Rome, in the time 
of the Tarquins. One such tomb is that called the Deposito del 
Gran Duco, at Chiusi. Another beautiful specimen is the 
Tempio di San Manno, at Perugia. Other tombs were con- 
structed at a period when the principle of the arch was unknown. 
Thus the roof of a curious vaulted tomb at Cortona, called the 
Tanella di Pitagora, is composed of long, wedge-shaped blocks, 
— upon semicircular masses at the ends of the vault. Others, 
though vaulted, exhibit still less approximation to the arch- 
principle. Thus the Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri is a long, 
narrow vault, with the roof fashioned into something like a 
Gothic arch, by the convergence of horizontal strata of masonry, 
hewn on the inside into a smooth, curved surface. It does not, 
however, run up to a point, but terminates in a square channel, 
running along the top of the vault. Arched vaults with this 
singular feature are found elsewhere in Etruria, and have even 
been discovered in Yucatan. Some Etruscan tombs are circular, 
and of considerable diameter, with a thick column in the centre, 
supporting the roof. In one or two rare instances an elliptical 
form is found. The great chamber of the tomb of the Tarquin 
family at Cervetri is square, with two massive pillars in the 
centre. This chamber bears the name of the Tomb of the 
Inscriptions,’ from the great number of them on the walls. In 
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those still legible, the name Tarquinius, or Tarchnas, occurs no 
less than thirty-five times. The majority of the tombs consist of 
a single chamber. Others contain a single main chamber, with 
an antechamber. Others are parted off into two or three distinct 
chambers, communicating by doorways. A few contain some- 
what complicated systems of chambers. Sometimes an isolated 
fragment of rock is hewn and excavated into a sepulchre. Tombs 
are also found in Etruria, which are doubtless not of Etruscan 
origin. At Saturnia, are the remains of numerous tombs resem- 
bling those known among us as cromlechs. 


‘They are quadrangular chambers, sunk a few feet below the 
surface, lined with rough slabs of rock, set upright, one on each side, 
and roofed over with two huge slabs resting against each other, so as 
to form a rude penthouse; or else with a single one of enormous size, 
covering the whole, and laid at a slight inclination, apparently for the 
same purpose of carrying off the rain. Not a chisel has touched these 
rugged masses, which are just as broken off from their native rock, 
with their edges all shapeless and irregular; and if their faces are 
somewhat smooth, it is owing to the tendency of the travertine to split 
in laminar forms. These are the most rude and primitive structures 
conceivable, such as the savage would make on inhaling his first 
breath of civilization, on emerging from his cave or den in the rock. 
These tombs are sunk but little below the surface, because each is 
inclosed in a tumulus. In many instances, the earth has been 
removed or washed away, so as to leave the structure standing above 
the surface.’ —(ii. 314.) 


. These tombs are doubtless the work of some race which 
preceded the Etruscans. 

One remarkable feature about the Etruscan tombs is that they 
were generally constructed so as to bear a close analogy to the 
dwellings of the living, and sometimes throw considerable light 
on the appearance of the latter. As to the exterior, this resem- 
blance to houses is evident at a glance in the tombs of Castel 
d’Asso, Norchia, and Sovana. Even with regard to the tumular 
sepulchres Mr. Dennis remarks that ‘they must have resembled 
the shepherds’ capanne, which now stud the Campagna of Rome.’ 
As regards the interiors, the ceilings, even when hewn out of the 
solid rock, have a broad beam carved on them in relief, with 
rafters sloping down to the walls on either side. When there is 
an inner chamber, it is lighted by windows in the ition wall. 
The bodies, or the sarcophagi with the effigies of the dead, were 
commonly placed on doen benches, ranged round three 
sides of the chamber, as though resting on the triclinial couches 
of the banqueting room. These benches have frequently legs 
and cushions carved on them, and a hypopodium, or long low 
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stool, at the foot of them, such as the attendants stood upon when 
pon prs their masters at the banquet. Now and then arm-chairs 
and footstools are found carved out of the rock. Nor was the 
resemblance to dwellings limited to the tombs separately. They 
seem to have been as much as possible arranged in streets and 
terraces, like the cities of the living. 

There can be no doubt that another analogy of this kind is to 
be traced in the paintings with which the walls of some of the 
tombs are adorned. These are the most celebrated and inte- 
resting relics which have been preserved. It is from these that 
we learn so much of the social habits and religious belief of the 
ancient Etruscans. The practice of thus decorating the walls of 
the tombs, though common, was by no means universal. The 
greatest number of painted tombs, and those of the most inte- 
resting kind, are found at Corneto (Tarquinii). Others are 
found at Bomarzo, Magliano, and Chiusi. One has been found 
at Vulci, and one at Cervetri. Some very ancient and remark- 
able painted tombs have lately been brought to light at Veii. 
The subjects delineated in these paintings are of the most varied 
kind:—symbolical or mythological monsters, sphinxes, hippo- 
campi, chimeras, gorgons, hideous caricatures, boar-hunts, 
chariot-races, combats, ponents death-scenes, banquets, and 
gymnastic exercises of all kinds. Thus in a tomb at Chiusi— 


* The frieze round the principal chamber is devoted entirely to 
games. Here is a race of three big, as in the other tomb, but drawn 
with more variety and spirit. The steeds are springing from the 
ground, as in the gallop, but the middle pair is refractory, and in 
their rearing and plunging have broken the shaft, and kicked the 
chariot high into the air, and the unlucky awriga, still holding reins 
and whip, is performing a somerset over their heads. 

‘ There is a repetition of the subjects of the Tomba del Colle, but 
with some variety. A female is dancing with crotala to the music of 
a subulo; two pugilists are boxing with cestus; a naked man is per- 
forming an armed dance; another leaping with the dumb-bells; a pair 
of wrestlers, or tumblers in almost the same position, with an agono- 
thete leaning on his staff and seeing fair play; and a pot of oil 
rests on a slender pole hard by, from which they may anoint their 
limbs. In addition there is a discobolus, about to cast his quoit; a 
man with two long poles, which I cannot explain; a boy with two 
nondescript articles attached toa string; four youths about to contend 
in a foot-race, under the directions of a pedotribe, who appears to be 
marking the starting-post; two men playing at ascolia, or trying to 
leap on to a greasy vase, over which one is tumbling unsuccessfully; 
and a pair of figures which I can only explain as an athlete playing 
at ball with a boy, i. e., making the boy his ball, @ la Risley, for he 
has one knee to the ground, with his hand raised as if to catch the 
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boy, whom he has tossed into the air. Hard by are a couple of stout 
sticks, propt against each other, which seem to have something to do 
with his operations.’—(ii. p. 369.) , 


Banqueting scenes are numerous. The following is the de- 
scription of one in the Grotta Querciola, at Tarquinii:— 


‘ The first impression is one of disappointment. The chamber is 
in the form of an Etruscan tomb, but where are the paintings? Why 
close a sepulchre with naked walls? Presently, however, as the eye 
becomes accustomed to the gloom, figure after figure seems to step 
forth from the walls, and you perceive two rows of them, separated by 
a striped coloured ribbon, the upper row being nearly four feet, the 
Jower only half that in height. In the pediment, left at each end of 
the chamber by the ceiling sloping down from the central beam, is a 
third row, not more than twelve inches high. 

‘ The next impression is one of surprise. Can this be the resting- 
place of the dead? Can these scenes of feasting and merriment, this 
dancing, this piping, this sporting, appertain to a tomb? There, on 
the inner wall, and occupying the principal row, is a banqueting 
scene. Figures in richly broidered garments recline on couches, 
feasting to the sound of the lyre and pipes, attendants stand around, 
some replenishing the goblets from the wine-jars on a sideboard hard 
by; a train of dancers, male and female, beat time with lively steps to 
the notes of the instruments, on which some of them are also perform- 
ing; while in the lower row are depicted field sports, a boar-hunt 
being“the most conspicuous. 

‘ But observe that fond and youthful pair on the central couch. 
The female, of exquisite beauty, turns her back on the feast, and 
throws her arms passionately round the neck of her lover, who reclines 
behind her. The other guests quaff their wine without heeding them. 
The elegant forms of the couches and stools, the rich drapery, the 
embroidered cushions, show this to be a scene of high life, and give 
some idea of Etruscan luxury. Even the dancers are very richly 
attired, especially the females, in figured robes of bright colours, with 
embroidered borders of a different hue. A simple mantle, either the 
chlamys or scarf, or the pallium or blanket, suffices for the men; but 
the attendants at the sideboard have unornamented tunics. The 
dancing-girls, like those of modern times, are decorated with jewellery 
—earrings, necklaces, and bracelets—and have also a frontlet on their 
brows ; while the men wear chaplets of myrtle. A tibicen or subulo, 
as the Etruscans called him, blowing the double pipes, and a citharista, 
with his lyre stand at one end of the banqueting scene, and a subulo 
at the other ; anogger performer of each description mingles in the 
dance. All this feasting and merry-making is carried on in the open 
air, as is shown by the trees behind the festive couch, and alternating 
with the dancers ; yet the candelabrum indicates it to be by night.’ 
(i. p. 282.) 
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But perhaps the most interesting paintings are those which 
illustrate the Etruscan belief respecting the fate of the soul after 
death. Various are the representations of its passage into the 
unseen world, escorted by good or evil demons, or conducted by 
the terrible Charun, who appears to have been regarded not only 
as the conductor of the souls of the departed, but as the demon 
of death, the destroyer of life, and the tormentor of the souls of 
the guilty. 

‘The Etruscan Charun is generally represented as a squalid and 
hideous old man, with flaming eyes and savage aspect; but he has, 
moreover, the ears, and often the tusks of a brute, and has sometimes 
negro features and complexion, and frequently wings—in short, he 
answers well, cloven feet excepted, to the modern conception of the 
devil. He is principally, however, distinguished by his attributes, 
chief of which is the hammer or mallet; but he has sometimes a sword 
in addition, or in place of it; or else a rudder or oar, which indicates 
his analogy to the Charon of the Greeks; or a forked stick, perhaps 
equivalent to the caduceus of Mercury, to whom, as an infernal deity, 
he also corresponds; or, it may be, a torch, or snakes, the usual attri- 
butes of a fury.’—(ii. p. 206.) 


The other infernal demons, who are introduced as his attend- 
ants, are also commonly distinguished by hammers. The Grotta 
del Cardinale, at Tarquinii, contains a painting of singular interest 
referring to these subjects. 


‘The mythological scenes are yet more curious and interesting. 
They represent numerous souls, in the form of men, robed in white, 
conducted into the other world by genii of opposite characters, the 
good being depicted red or flesh-colour, the evil black, like the furies 
of Grecian fable; both alike in human form, but with wings, red or 
white, at their shoulders. Sometimes a good and evil spirit seem con- 
tending for the possession of a soul,—as where this is pursued by the 
malignant demon, and hurried away by the better genius; sometimes 
they are acting in unison, as where they are harnessed to a car, and 
are driven by an old man, who may possibly represent the Minos, or 
Rhadamanthus of the Etruscans. In another instance, a similar pair 
of antagonist spirits are dragging a car, on which sits a soul shrouded 
in a veil. We may conclude they are attending the soul to judgment, 
for such was their office, according to the belief of the ancients, in 
order that when their charge was arraigned before the infernal judge, 
they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, according to their truth 
or falsehood. When the good demons have anything in their hands, 
it is simply a rod or wand, but the malignant ones have generally a 
heavy hammer or mallet, as an emblem of their destructive character; 
and in some instances, probably after condemnation has been pro- 
nounced, they are represented with these instruments uplifted, threat- 
ening wretched souls who are imploring mercy on their knees. Ina 
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somewhat similar scene, a soul is in the power of two of these demons, 
when a good genius interposes and arrests one of the evil ones by the 
wing. In another scene, the soul is represented as seizing the wi 
of the good genius, who is moving away from him. The same dar! 
demons are in more than one instance mounting guard at a gateway, 
doubtless the gate of Orcus—atri janua Ditis—which stands open day 
and night. One of these figures is very striking, sitting at the gate- 
way, resting on his mallet, his hair standing on an end, and his finger 
raised, as if to indicate the entrance to some approaching souls. Were 
this figure a female, it would answer, in every respect, even to the 
colour of its raiment, to the Fury Tisiphone, whom Virgil places as 
guardian to the gate of hell.’—(i. p. 319.) 


The souls are frequently represented as proceeding to their 
destination on foot. Sometimes they appear seated on horseback, 
and conducted by Charun, or some infernaldemon. At Veii isa 
very singular, and probably very ancient, painting of this kind, 
the description of which we have not space to extract. 

The colours in the Etruscan paintings are, to a great extent, 
used conventionally. The hair of the figures is sometimes blue, 
sometimes white. The horses have sometimes blue hoofs and 
white manes and tails, though their bodies may be black or red. 
It is curious that green is a colour which the Etruscans do not 
seem ever to have used, though they had both yellow and blue. 
The paintings will probably not last much longer, as they are 
rapidly becoming obliterated from the effects of damp and at- 
mospheric influences. 

he mode of disposing of the dead among the Etruscans was 
not uniform. Sometimes the bodies were burnt, and the ashes 
deposited in urns or sarcophagi; sometimes the corpses were 
buried entire, either in sarcophagi, or simply laid out on the tri- 
clinial benches, clad in armour, or in their robes. In 1823, 
Signor Avvolta, while digging into a tumulus for stones to mend 
a road, came upon a large slab of nenfro, which proved to be 
= of the ceiling of a tomb. Making a hole beneath it, he 
ooked in, and there beheld a warrior, clad in armour, stretched 
on a couch of rock. But in a few minutes the figure vanished 
under his eyes. For as the atmosphere entered, the armour, 
being thoroughly oxidized, crumbled away ; and in a short time 
scarcely a vestige was left of what met Lis eye when he first 
looked in. It was the discovery of this tomb which led to all the 
subsequent excavations at Corneto. When the dead or their 
ashes were ce pp in sarcophagi, it was common for them to 
be represented in effigy on the lids. The figures on these sarco- 
phagi and urns are generally represented reclining, as if at 
a banquet, with patere in their hands. Sometimes the females 
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have, instead, an or a piece of fruit. The flesh was fre- 


quently painted of a deep red, a colour symbolical of the beatified 
state of the departed. 


Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 

Among the Egyptians and Eastern nations, also, red was the 
conventional colour by which male rank and dignity were in- 
dicated, as we may see from Ezekiel, xxiii. 14,15. One interest- 
ing circumstance about these effigies is, that they seem very 
generally to have been portraits of the deceased. 


‘ One of these nenfro sarcophagi is among the finest I have seen exe- 
cuted in this coarse material. On the lid lies a man of middle age, a 
true obesus Etruscus—turgidus epulis—with ‘fair round belly, with 
good capon lined,’ reclining, half-draped, on the festive couch. His 
face, as usual with these sepulchral effigies, has so much individuality 
of character, that none can doubt its being a portrait. A striking face 
it is too, with commanding brow, large aquiline nose, mouth speaking 
intelligence and decision, though somewhat sensual withal, and an air 
of dignity about the whole countenance, marking him as an aristocrat, 
one of the patres conscripti of Tuscania. No inscription sets forth 
his name, pedigree, or age.’—(i. p. 448.) 


In a tomb of the at Velimnas, or Volumnian, family at 
Perugia, the family likeness can be traced in the effigies upon 
their sepulchral urns. On the sides of the urns and sarcophagi 
subjects of Greek mythology are frequently represented in relief, 
though such subjects are never und painted on the walls. The 
Greek names sometimes occur in very curious forms. Thus 
Orestes is Urste ; Clyteemnestra, Clutmstra; Pylades, Puluctre. 

We must forbear entering upon any description of the miscel- 
laneous articles found in these sepulchres, from shields and 
spears down to jointed wooden clogs. Extremely rich and 
beautiful jewellery and golden ornaments are sometimes met 
with. In the Regulini-Galassi tomb, at Cervetri, was found a 
collection of golden ornaments of extraordinary richness and 
beauty. There were a head-dress, a large breast-plate beau- 
tifully embossed, a finely twisted chain, and a necklace of 
very long joints, earrings of great length, a pair of massive 
bracelets of exquisite filagree work, eighteen fibule or brooches, 
sundry rings, and fragments of gold fri and lamine. It is 
but rarely, however, that treasures of this kind are met with, 
for the greater part of the Etruscan tombs have been entered and 
rifled since, though by whom is now only matter of conjec- 
ture. e plunderers, however, left what to the antiquary is of 
more value than gold brooches or chains—namely, the beautiful 
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and interesting painted pottery, great quantities of which have 
been recovered, and furnish us with the most interesting records 
of the progress of art, and especially of Hellenic art, among the 
Etruscans. We have space only for one or two remarks on this 
subject, the substance of which we take from Mr. Dennis’s ‘ In- 

uction.’ The painted vases, generally speaking, admit of 
being arranged in fsa different classes, or schools of art, com- 
sieaily styled the Egyptian, Etruscan, and Greek, though these 
names are by no means happily chosen, and tend greatly to mis- 
lead. The vases of the first class are the earliest, as is indicated by 
the rudeness of the workmanship. ‘The figures are painted in 
black or rather brown, on the yellow anil of the clay. The 
subjects are wild beasts and oriental monsters, such as sphinxes, 
chimeras, griffons, centaurs, &c., and sometimes demons or genii 
or the four winged divinities of the East. The characteristics of 
this style are certainly not exclusively Egyptian. The title of 
the second class is quite as incorrect, as vases of the kind desig- 
nated by it are found not only in Etruria, but in Campania, 
and in still greater abundance in Sicily. The subjects and in- 
scriptions are Greek, though of an archaic style. The figures 
are painted in black on the yellow or reddish ground of the clay. 


r 
* The design is stiff, hard, severe, and full o conventionality ; 


the attitudes are rigid and constrained, often impossible, the 
muscles are amusingly exaggerated; the hands and feet pre- 
posterously elongated.’ (vol. i. p. 80.) The subjects depicted are 
scenes of the “Hellenic mythology, or races and games such as 
took place at the Panathenaic festivals. Indeed, some of the 
vases are shown by the inscriptions to have been given as prizes 
in the Attic games. The third class exhibit the perfection of 
Hellenic art. The subjects are commonly Greek myths, or 
representations of Greek manners. The figures are left of the 
natural colour of the clay, the ground being painted black. It 
has long been disputed whether these vases were produced in 
Etruria, or imported from Athens and Corinth. Mr. Dennis 
agrees rather with those who hold the former opinion. The vast 
quantities found, and the fact that there are peculiarities of style 
‘marking the different localities where they are found, are incon- 
sistent with the idea of their having been all importations, though 
there can be no question that some are of foreign manufac- 
ture. The inscriptions, too, frequently represent the names 
in forms which no Greek would have written. ‘ Sometimes 
‘a genuine inscription appears to have been incorrectly 
‘copied, the blunders being such as could hardly have 
‘been made by Greeks. any have Etruscan monograms 
‘ beneath the foot, scratched in the clay apparently before it was 
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‘baked.’ Gerhard distinguishes three classes of these vases— 
1. Those purely Greek. 2. Those also Greek, but modified as if 
by Greek residents in Etruria. 3. Those of Etruscan manufac- 
ture in imitation of Greek. That Greek artists were settled in 
Etruria is evident from the legend of Eucheir and Eugrammos 
accompanying Demaratus. Besides the classes above enumerated, 
some are purely Etruscan, having both Etruscan subjects and 
Etruscan inscriptions. For a knowledge of the Etruscan 
mythology, one of the most interesting class of relics consists of 
the bronze specchi or mirrors, on the inside of which such subjects 
are frequently delineated. 
Though so much has been done in the way of bringing to 
ight the extant monuments of Etruscan civilization, Etruria, 
ike many other parts of Italy, is, to a large extent, an unex- 
pened country. e striking discoveries made within the last 
ew years are sufficient to show this. If future explorations are 
to be conducted with success, red must be undertaken by tra- 
vellers possessed of energy, scholarship, and sound sense, like 


those exhibited by Mr. Dennis. For what he has already done, 
he deserves the acknowledgments of every lover of antiquity. 
In closing our notice of his work, we have only to express our 
regret that the pictorial illustrations are so few. Why, for instance, 
have we no engravings of the celebrated paintings in the Tar- 


quinian tombs? The omission is the less excusable, as the 
author finds fault with Mrs. Gray for her inaccurate representa- 
tion of them. By a judicious po aati of some excrescences 
of style, in various passages, abundant room might be found in 
a subsequent edition. 
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Arr. IX. (1.) Jordano Bruno. Par M. Curist1AN BarTHOLMEss. 
2 vols. Paris, 1848. 


(2.) Opere di Giordano Bruno, Nolano, ora per la prima volta 
raccolte e pubblicati da Adolfo Wagner. 2 vols. Leipsig, 1830. 


On the 17th February, 1600, a vast concourse of people were 
assembled in the largest open space in Rome, gathered together 
by the irresistible sympathy which men always feel with what- 
ever is terrible and tragic in human existence. In the centre 
there stood a huge pile of fagots ; from out its logs and branches 
there rose up a stake. Crowding round the pile were eager and 
expectant faces, men of various ages and of various characters, 
but all for one moment united in a common feeling of malignant 
triumph. Religion was about to be avenged: a heretic was 
coming to expiate on that spot the crime of open defiance to 
the dogmas proclaimed by the church—the crime of teaching 
that the earth moved, and that there were an infinity of worlds: 
the scoundrel! the villain! the blasphemer! Among the crowd 
might be seen monks of every description, especially Domi- 
nicans, who were anxious to witness the punishment of an apos- 
tate from their order ; there were also wealthy citizens jostling 
ragged beggars—young and beauteous women, some of them 
with infants at their breasts, were talking with their husbands 
and fathers—and playing about amidst the crowd, in all the 
heedlessness of childhood, were a number of boys, squeezing 
their way, and running up against scholars pale with study, and 
bearded soldiers glittering in steel. 

Whom does the crowd await? Giordano Bruno—the poet, 
hilosopher, and heretic—the teacher of Galileo’s heresy—the 
iend of Sir Philip Sidney, and open antagonist of Aristotle! 
Questions pass rapidly to and fro among the crowd ; exultation 
is on every face, mingled with intense curiosity. Grave men 
moralize on the power of Satan to pervert learning and talent 
to evil: Oh, my friends, let us beware !—let us beware of 
learning !—let us beware of everything! Byestanders shake 
significant heads. A hush comes over the crowd. The pro- 
cession solemnly advances, the soldiers peremptorily clearing 
the way for it. ‘ Look, there he is—there, in the centre! How . 
* calm—how haughty and stubborn, (women whisper, ‘ how 
‘handsome.’) His large eyes are turned towards us, serene, 
‘untroubled. His face is placid though so pale. They offer 
‘him the crucifix ; he turns aside his head—he refuses to hiss it ! 
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‘ The heretic!’ They show him the image of Him who died 
upon the cross for the sake of the living truth—he refuses the 
symbol! A yell bursts from the multitude. 

They chain him to the stake. He remains silent. Will he 
not pray for mercy? Will he not recant? Now the last hour 
is arrived—will he die in his obstinacy when a little hypocrisy 
would save him from so much agony? It is even so: he is 
stubborn, unalterable. They light the fagots; the branches 
crackle ; the flame ascends ; the victim writhes—and now we 
see no more. Thesmoke envelopes him; but not a prayer, not 
a plaint, not a single cry escapes him.—lIn a little while the 
wind has scattered the ashes of Giordano Bruno. 

The martyrdom of Bruno has preserved his name from falling 
into the same neglect as his writings. Most well read men re- 
member his name as that of one who, whatever his errors might 
have been, perished as a victim of intolerance. But the extreme 
rarity of his works, aided by some other causes into which it is 
needless here to enter, has, until lately, kept even the most 
curious from forming any acquaintance with them. We have 
all of us caught glimpses of him in Coleridge* and the Germans 
and we have, perhaps, some vague notion of him as a poetical 

antheist, whom modern Germany, in its rage for rehabilitation, 

as undertaken to prove one of the great thinkers who have 
advanced the world. The rarity of the writings made them 
objects of bibliopolic luxury: they were the black swans of 
literature. Three hundred florins were paid for the Spaccio, in 
Holland, and thirty pounds in England. Jacobi’s mystical 
friend, Hamann, searched Italy and Germany in vain for the 
dialogues De la Causa and DeTInfinito. But in 1830, Herr 
Wagner, after immense toil, brought out his valuable edition of 
the Italian works named at the heal of this article, and since 
then students have been able to form some idea of the Neapo- 
litan thinker. The edition is, however, but little known, even 
to those to whom it will be interesting, and we are almost intro- 
ducing a new book in giving it a place in our pages. By way 
of an introduction to the study of these writings, we propose to 
sketch the life of Bruno, and the outlines of his system. In 
this task, we shall mainly follow the excellent guidance of the 
work by M. Bartholmess, who has with great zeal and some 
skill collected all the facts relative to Bruno’s career, written 
his life in an erudite and agreeable volume, and devoted a 
volume to the analysis of his writings. Besides the work of 


i Coleridge proposed to place Bruno in his Vindicie Heterodoxe, (one of the 
hundred intentions which never became realities,) by the side of Bohmen, Sweden- 
borg, and Spinoza. 
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M. Bartholmess, we must also call to our aid the étude on 
Bruno by that learned and sagacious critic, M. Emile Saisset ;* 
and with these materials, and the works of Bruno before us, we 
may perhaps succeed in interesting the reader. 

It was not without design that we opened this account of 
Bruno with a picture of his death. Philosophical systems, 
from Thales to Schelling, may be likened to works of art, in- 
asmuch as they are indissolubly bound up with the philo- 
sopher’s individuality, and have no impersonal vitality. A 
Raphael dies, and carries with him to the grave the sweet 
secret of his genius. In his atelier there are many admiring 
imitators, but no successor; there is no one capable of takin 
up the art where Raphael left it, and carrying it still higher 
upwards towards perfection. Plato dies, and in passing away 
he leaves an academy, which must fall to pieces now that his 
potent spirit is no longer present to animate it. The philo- 
sopher, like the artist, leaves behind him rivals, but no suc- 
cessors; disciples, but no continuators; disciples, who can 
neither enrich the heritage of his genius, nor preserve it from 
the assaults of others. That is why systems rise and fall. 
They live an individual life, because they are not impersonal. 
The great plastic power of imagination, which presides over 
the elaboration of every system of philosophy, is a quality 
which is not transmissible from master to disciple. If the man 
of positive science is more fortunate in this respect—if he can 
transmit to disciples a heritage which they will enrich—it is 
because science is impersonal ; it is because the hoarded trea- 
sures of observation which, with the ascertained laws of nature’s 
processes, constitute the wealth of every scientific system, can 
be handed down from master to disciple, and receive fresh ac- 
cumulations from every earnest seeker. 

* Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ 

The mind of a Newton can no more,be left as a legacy to his 
disciples than can the mind of a Plato; but the truths which 
a Newton discovers are impersonal, and are truths for all time. 
His philosophy becomes extended and improved: his imperfect 
views become developed. But who continues Plato? Plato’s 
philosophy remains confined to Plato, just as Shakspeare’s 
poetry remains the sole possession of Shakspeare. 

It is this personal nature of philosophical systems which lends 
such peculiar interest to the biography of great thinkers: their 
lives are parts of their philosophies. To show how impersonal 
science is, we may ask what light could be thrown upon the 


* Révue des Deux Mondes, tome 18, p. 1070. © 
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‘ Principia’ by any details of Newton’s life? Should we under- 

stand Faraday’s views a tittle better, if we could penetrate into 

his private life, and learn his heroisms and his foibles, his 
smypathies and antipathies ?—Not one iota. But rightly to 
understand a system of philosophy we must weleutaall its 
source. Its source is personal, and the man attracts us. What 
manner of man was Bruno? 

Giordano Bruno was born at Nola, in La Terra di Lavoro, a 
few miles from Naples, and midway between Vesuvius and the 
Mediterranean. The date of his birth is fixed as 1550—that 
is to say, ten years after the death of Copernicus, whose 
system he was to espouse with such ardour, and ten years be- 
fore the birth of our own illustrious Bacon. Tasso well says: 

La terra 

Simili a sé gli abitator’ produce ; 
and Bruno was a true Neapolitan child—as ardent as its vol- 
canic soil and burning atmosphere, and dark thick wine (mangia 
uerra)—as capricious as its varied climate. There was a rest- 
ess energy in him which fitted him to become the preacher of 
a new crusade—urging him to throw a haughty defiance in the 
face of every authority in every country,—an energy which 
closed his wild adventurous career at the stake lighted by the 
Inquisition. He was also distinguished by a rich fancy, a varied 
humour, and a chivalrous gallantry, which constantly remind 
us that the athlete is an Italian, and an Italian of the sixteenth 
century. Stern as was the struggle, he never allowed the grace 
of his nature to be vanquished by its vehemence. He went 
forth as a preacher ; but it was as a preacher young, handsome, 

gay, and worldly—as a poet, not as a fanatic. 

The first thing we hear of him is the adoption of the Domi- 
nican’s frock. In spite of his ardent temperament, so full of 
vigorous life, he shuts himself up in a cloister—allured, pro- 
bably, by the very contrast which such a life offered to his own 
energetic character. Bruno in a cloister has but two courses open 
to him: either all that affluent energy will rush into some stern 
fanaticism, and, as in Loyola, find aliment in perpetual self- 
combat, and in bending the wills of others to his purposes; or 
else his restless spirit of inquiry, stimulated by avidity for glory, 
will startle and irritate his superiors. It was not long ere Bruno’s 
course was deciiled. He began to doubt the mystery of tran- 
substantiation. Nay, more: he not only threw doubt upon the 
dogmas of the church, he had also the audacity to attack the 
_— of all faith, the great authority of the age—Aristotle 

imself. The natural consequences ensued —he was feared 
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and persecuted. Unable to withstand his opponents, he fled. 
Casting aside the monkish robe, which clothed him in what he 
thought a falsehood, he fled from Haly just as Montaigne, 
having finished the first part of his immortal Essay, entered 
it, to pay a visit to the unhappy Tasso, then raving in an 
hospital. Bruno was now an exile, but he was free; and the 
delight he felt at his release may be read in several passages of 
his writings, especially in the sonnet prefixed to ['Injfinito: 

‘ Uscito di prigione angusta e nera 

Ove tanti anni error stretto m’avvinse ; 

Qua lascio la catena, che mi cinse 

La man di mia nemica invida e fera,’ &c. 
He was thirty years of age when he began his adventurous 
course through Europe—to wage single-handed war against 
much of the falsehood, folly, and corruption of his epoch. 
Like his great prototype, ee agg who wandered over 
Greece, a rhapsodist o _—— y, striving to awaken man- 
kind to a recognition of the deity whom they degraded by their 
dogmas, and like his own unhappy rivals, Campanella and 
Vanini, Bruno became the knight-errant of truth—according 
to his views of truth—ready to combat all comers in its cause. 
His life was a battle without a victory. Persecuted in one 
country, he fled to another—everywhere sowing the seeds of 
revolt, everywhere shaking the dynasty of received opinion. It 
was a strange time—to every earnest map, a sad and almost 
hopeless time. The church was in a pitiable condition—de- 
caying from within, and attacked from without. The lower 
clergy were degraded by ignorance, indolence, and sensuality ; 
the prelates, if more enlightened, were enlightened only as 
epicures and pedants, swearing by the gods of Greece and 
Rome, and laboriously imitating the sonorous roll of Ciceronian 
‘periods. The Reformation had startled the world, especially 
the ecclesiastical world. The Inquisition was vigilant and cruel ; 
but among its very members were sceptics. Scepticism, with a 
‘polish of hypocrisy, was the general disease. It penetrated 
almost everywhere—from the cloister to the cardinal’s palace. 
Scepticism, however, is only a transitory disease. Men must 
-have convictions. Accordingly, in all ages, we see scepticism 
stimulating new reforms ; and reformers were not wanting in 
the sixteenth century. Of the Lutheran movement, it is need- 
less here to speak. The sixteenth century marks its place in © 
history as the century of revolutions: it not only broke the 
chain which bound Europe to Rome, it also broke the chain 
which bound philosophy to scholasticism and Aristotle. It set 
human reason free; it proclaimed the liberty of thought and 
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action. In the vanguard of its army, we see Telesio, Campa- 
nella, and Bruno, men who must always excite our admiration 
and our gratitude for their cause and for their courage. They 
fell fighting for freedom of thought and utterance — the vic- 
tims of a fanaticism, the more odious because it was not the 
rigour of belief but of pretended belief. They fought in those 
early days of the great struggle between science and prejudice, 
when Galileo was a heretic, and when the implacable severity of 
ce gee baptized in blood every new thought born into the 
wor 

One spirit is common to all these reformers, however 
various their doctrines: that spirit is one of unhesitating op- 
position to the dominant authority. It is the crisis of the 
middle ages—the modern Era dawns there. In the fifteenth 
century men were occupied with the newly-awakened treasures 
of ancient learning: it was a century of erudition. The past 
was worshipped at the expense of the present. In art, in 
philosophy, and in religion, men sought to restore the splendours 
of an earlier time. Brunelleschi, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
disdaining the types of Gothic art, strove to recal once more 
the classic type. Marsilio Ficino, Mirandola, Telesio, and 
Bruno, discarding the subtleties and disputes of scholasticism, 
endeavoured to reproduce Pythagoras, Plato, and Plotinus. In 
religion, Luther and Calvin avowedly rising against papal cor- 
ruptions, laboured to restore the church to its primitive simpli- 
city. Thus the new era seems retrograde. It is often so. The 
recurrence to an earlier time is the preparation for a future. 
You cannot leap far from the spot where you stand; you must 
step backwards a few paces to acquire the right momentum. 

Giordano Bruno ceaselessly attacked Aristotle. In so doing 
he knew that he grappled with the Goliah of the Church. Aris- 
totle was a synonym for reason. They made an anagram of 
his name, ‘ Aristoteles: iste sol erat.’ His logic and physics, 
together with the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, were then 
considered as inseparable portions of the Christian creed. One 
man having detected spots in the sun, communicated his dis- 
covery to a worthy priest: ‘ My son,’ replied the priest, ‘1 have 
read Aristotle many times, and I assure you there is nothing of 
the kind mentioned by him. Go rest in peace; and be certain 
that the spots which you have seen are in your eyes, and not in 
the sun.’ When Ramus solicited the permission of Beza to 
teach in Geneva, he was told, ‘the Genevese have decreed once 
for all, that neither in logic nor in any other branch of know- 
ledge, will they depart from the opinions of Aristotle—ne tan- 
tillum quidem ab Aristotelis sententid deflectere.’ It is well known 
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that the Stagyrite nearly escaped being canonized as a saint. 
Are you for or against Aristotle? was the question of philosophy; 
and the piquant aspect of this dgororedovpayia is the fact 
that both parties were profoundly ignorant of the real opinions of 
the Stagyrite; attributing indeed to him doctrines the very reverse 
of what a more ample knowledge of his writings has shown to 
have been his. 

Bruno, as we said, took his stand opposite to the Aristotelians. 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Plotinus were his teachers. Something 
of temperament there may be in this, for, as Frederick Schlegel 
admirably said, and as Coleridge often repeated, all men are 
born either Aristotelians or Platonists ; and Bruno undoubtedly 
belongs to that class of thinkers in whom logic is but the hand- 
maid of Imagination and Fancy. To him the Aristotle of that 
age was antipathetic—and to be combated on all points. The 
Aristotelians taught that the world was finite, and the heavens 
incorruptible. Bruno declared the world to be infinite, and 
subject to an eternal and universal revolution. The Aristotelians 
proclaimed the immobility of the earth: Bruno proclaimed its 
rotation. Such open dissidence could of course only enrage the 
party in power. It would have been sufficiently audacious to 
promulgate such absurdities—horrenda prorsus absurdissima— 
as the rotation of the earth; but to defy Aristotle and ridicule 
his logic, could only proceed from insanity, or impiety! So 
Bruno had to fly. 

To Geneva he first directed his steps. But there the power 
which had proved stronger than the partizans of Servetus, was 
still dominant. He made his escape to Toulouse; there he 
raised a storm among the Aristotelians, such as compelled him 
to fly to Paris. R 

Behold him then in Paris, the streets of which were still 
slippery with the blood of the Eve of St. Bartholomew! One 
expects to see him butchered without mercy, but, by some good 
fortune, he obtains the favour of Henry III., who not only 
permits him to lecture at the Sorbonne, but would admit him as 
a salaried professor, if Bruno would but attend mass. Is it not 
strange that at a time when attendance at mass was so serious a 
matter—when the echoes of that lugubrious cry, la messe ou la 
mort! which had resounded through the narrow murky streets, 
must have been still ringing in men’s ears—that Bruno, in spite 
of his refusal, not only continued to lecture, but became ex- 
ceedingly popular. Since Abelard had captivated the students 
of Paris with his facile eloquence and startling novelties, no 
teacher had been so enthusiastically received as Bruno. Young, 
handsome, eloquent, and facetious, he charmed them by his 
manner no less than by his matter. Adopting by turns every 
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form of address—rising into the aérial altitudes of imagination 

* or descending into the kennel of obscenity and buffoonery— 
now grave, prophetlike, and impassioned—now fierce and con- 
troversial—now fanciful and humorous—he threw aside all the 
monotony of professional gravity, to speak to them as a man. 
He did not on this occasion venture openly to combat the _ 
prejudices and doctrines of the age; that was reserved for his 
second visit, after he had learned in England to speak as became 
a free and earnest man. 

To England let us follow him. On the foggy banks of our 
noble Thames, he was rudely initiated into the brutality of the 
English character; but he was amply compensated by his re- 
ception at the Court of Elizabeth, who extended a friendly 
welcome to all foreigners—especially Italians. Nor was his 
southern heart cold to the exquisite beauty and incomparable 
grace of ourwomen. England was then worth visiting ; and he 
had reason to refer with pride to ‘questo paese Brittannico a 
cui doviamo la fedelta ed amore ospitale.’ It was in England 
Bruno published the greater part of his Italian works. It was. 
here perhaps, that the serenest part of his life was spent. Pa- 
tronized by the queen—(‘lunica Diana qual é tra voi, quel che 
tra gli astri il sole, as he calls her) he had the glory and the 
happiness to call Sir Philip Sidney friend. 

In the high communion of noble minds, in the interchange of 
great thoughts and glorious aspirations, another than Bruno 
might have been content to leave the world and all its errors in 
peace; but he had that within him which would not suffer him 
to be at rest. He could not let the world wag on its way, 
content to smile superior to its errors. He had a mission— 
without the cant of a mission. He was a soldier, and had his 
battles to fight. In the society of Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Fulke 
Greville—of Dyer, Harvey—and most probably of Antonio 
Perez, and Shakespeare’s Florio—Bruno might have discussed 
with calmness every question of philosophy—that is, had he 
been of an epicurean turn,—had he not been Bruno. As it was, 
lured by his passion for publicity—by his vanity, no less than 
by his love of truth—he rushed into the arena, 


‘Confident as is the falcon’s flight.’ 


If we attribute to him motives not altogether pure—if we see as 
much ostentation as devotion in this conduct, let it be remem- 
bered, that in this life the great aims of humanity are worked 
out by human means, wherein the impure and selfish are as 
much vital elements as the noble. In the great mechanism 
there are numberless trivial wheels, and littleness is often the 
necessary spring of some heroic act. This is no concession to 
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the school of Rochefoucauld. That school makes the great 
mistake of attributing the splendour of the sun to its spots,—of ‘ 
deriving the greatness of human nature from its littleness. The 
presence of a selfish impulse is no real diminution of an heroic 
act. We have only to reflect on the numerous instances of 


_ selfish impulse unaccompanied by any heroism, to be assured 


that if selfishness and disinterestedness may be found conjoined 
in the mingled woof of human nature, it in nowise alters the 
fact of disinterestedness, it in nowise lessens the worthiness of 
heroism. What philosophy is that which sees only vanity in 
martyrdom, only love of applause in the daring proclamation 
of truth? Gold without dross is not to be found in the earth; 
but is it therefore copper? 

Let us follow Bruno’s course with other feelings than those 
of a shortsighted philosophy. It was not very long after his 
arrival in England (1583) that Leicester, then Chancellor of 
Oxford, gave that splendid féte in honour of the County Palatine 
Albert de Lasco, of which the annals of Oxford and the works 
of Bruno have preserved some details. In those days a foreigner 
was ‘lionized’ in a more grandiose style than modern Amphi- 
tryons concede. It was not deemed sufficient to ask the illus- 
trious stranger to ‘ breakfast;’ there were no ‘ dinners’ given in 
public, or at the club. The age of tournaments had passed away; 
but there were still the public discussions, which were a sort 
of passage-of-arms between the knights of intellect. And such 
a tourney had Leicester prepared in honour of the Pole. Oxford 
called upon her doughty men to brighten up their arms—that is 
to say, to shake the dust from their volumes of Aristotle—and 
all comers were challenged. Bruno stepped into the arena. 
Oxford chose her best men to combat for Aristotle and Ptolemy. 
On that cause her existence seemed to depend. Her statutes 
deelared that the Bachelors and Masters of Arts who did not 
faithfully follow Aristotle were liable to a fine of five shillings 
for every point of divergence, or for every fault committed 
against the Organon. Oxford has always had a talent for retro- 
gression, and prides itself on the success with which it keeps 
behind the age it professes to instruct, and she was then, as 
now, what Bruno wittily called her,—the widow of sound 
learning—‘la vedova di buone lettere.’ 

_ The details of this ‘ wit combat’ are unknown to us. Bruno 
declares that fifteen times did he stop the mouth of his pitiable 
adversary, who could only reply by abuse.* But there is con- 


* “ Andate in Oxonia e fattevi raccontar le cose intravenute al Nolano quando 
pubblicamente disputd con que’ dottori in teologia in presenza del Principe Alasco 
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siderable forfanterie about the Neapolitan, and such statements 
may be received with caution. That he created a ‘ sensation’ 
we have no doubt; his doctrines were sufficiently startling for 
that. We also find him, on the strength of that success, soli- 
citing permission of the Oxford senate to profess openly. With 
his usual arrogance he styles himself, in this address, as a 
‘doctor of a more perfect theology, and professor of a purer 
wisdom,’ than was there taught. Strange as it may appear, 
permission was granted; probably because he had the patronage 
of Elizabeth. He lectured on cosmology, and on the immor- 
tality of the soul: a doctrine which he maintained, not upon 
the principles of Aristotle, but upon those of the Neo-Platonists, 
who regarded this life as a brief struggle, a sort of agony of 
death, through which the soul must pass ere it attains to the 
splendour of existence in the eternal and universal life. In the 
deep unquenchable desire which is within us to unite ourselves 
with God, and to quit this miserable sphere for the glorious 
regions of eternity, is the written conviction of our future 
existence. No doubt he preached this doctrine with stirring 
eloquence, but it must have sounded very heterodox in the 
ears of that wise conclave—styled by Bruno, ‘a constellation 
of pedants, whose ignorance, presumption, and rustic rudeness, 
would have exhausted the patience of Job’—and they soon put 
an end to his lectures.* 

We have already intimated the protecuon which Elizabeth 
accorded him, and which he repaid by adulation—extravagant 
enough—but which was then the current style in speaking of 
royalty ; and it should not be forgotten that this praise of a 
Protestant Queen was not among the least of his crimes in the 
eyes of his accusers. Still even Elizabeth could not protect a 
heretic; and Bruno’s audacious eloquence roused such opposi- 
tion that he was forced to quit England. He returned to Paris 
once more to court the favour of the qguartier Latin. He ob- 
tained permission to open a public disputation on the physics 
of Aristotle. For three successive days did this dispute con- 
tinue, in which the great questions of nature, the universe, and 
the rotation of the earth were discussed. Bruno had thrown 
aside the veil, and presented his opinions naked to the gaze. 


Polacco, et altri de la nobilita inglese! Fatevi dire come si sapea rispondere a 
gli argomenti, come restd per quindici sillogismi quindici volte, qual pulcino entro 
la stoppa quel povero dottor, che come il corifeo de l’academia ne puosero avanti in 
questa grave occasione. Fatevi dire con quanta incivilita e discortesia procedea 
quel porco e con quanta pazienza et umanita quell’altro che in fatto mostrava 
essere Napoletano nato et allevato sotto pil beniggno cielo.” — La Cena de le 
Cenere. Opp. Ital. II. p. 179. 

* Vide Cena de la Cenere, 
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His impetuous onslaught upon established opinions produced 
the natural result: he was forced again to fly. 

We next find him in Germany, carrying the spirit of innova- 
tion into its august universities. In July, 1586, he matriculated 
as theologie doctor Romanensis in the university of Marbourg, in 
Hesse ; but permission to teach philosophy was refused him od 
arduas causas. Whereupon he insulted the rector in his own 
house, created a disturbance, and insisted that his name should 
be struck off from the list of members of the university. He 
set off for Wirtemberg. His reception in this centre of Luther- 
anism was so gratifying, that he styled Wirtemberg the Athens 
of Germany. ‘ Your justice, he writes to the senate, ‘has re- 
‘fused to listen to the insinuations circulated against my cha- 
*racter and my opinions. You have with admirable impartiality 
‘ permitted me to attack with vehemence that philosophy of Aris- 
* totle which you prize so highly.’ For two years did he teach 
there with noisy popularity, yet on the whole with tolerable 
prudence in not offending against the peculiar views of Luther- 
anism. He even undertook a defence of Satan; but whether 
in that spirit of pity which moved Burns, or whether in the 
spirit of buffoonery delighting to play with awful subjects, we 
have no means of ascertaining. He did not offend his audience 
in whatever spirit he treated the subject. 

Here, then, in Wirtemberg, with admiring audiences and free 
scope for discussion, one might fancy he would be at rest. 
Why should he leave so enviable a position? Simply because 
he was not a man to cotton himself in ease and quiet. He was 
possessed with the spirit of a reformer, and this urged him to 
carry his doctrines into other cities. Characteristic of his 
audacity is the next step he took. From Wirtemberg he went 
to Prague; from the centre of Lutheranism to the centre of 
Catholicism! In this he had reckoned too much on his own 

owers. He met with neither sympathy nor support in Prague. 

e then passed on to Helmstadt, where his fame having pre- 
ceded him, the Duke of Brunswick conferred upon him the 
honourable charge of educating the hereditary duke. Here 
again, if he had consented to remain quiet, he might have been 
what the world calls ‘ successful ;? but he was troubled with 
convictions—things so impedimental to success !—and these 
drew down upon him a sentence of excommunication. He 
justified himself, indeed, and the sentence was removed ; but 
he was not suffered to remain in Helmstadt ; so he passed to 
Frankfort, and there in quiet brief retirement published three 
of his Latin works. Here a blank occurs in his annals. When 
next we hear of him he is at Padua. 
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At Padua! After an absence of ten years’ the wanderer returns 
to Italy. In his restless course, he has traversed Switzerland, 
France, England, and Germany ; his hand against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him. Heretic and innovator, he 
has irritated the clergy without securing the protection of phi- 
losophers. He had sought no protection but that of truth. 
That now he should choose Padua above all places, must ever 
excite our astonishment. Padua, where Aristotle reigns supreme! 
Padua, which is overshadowed by Venice and the inquisition ! 
Was he weary of life, that he thus marched into the camp of his 
enemy? or did he rely on the force of his convictions and the 
vigour of his eloquence to triumph even in Padua? None can 
say. He came—he taught—he fled! Venice received him, but 
it was in her terrible prison. Lovers of coincidences will find 
a piquant illustration in the fact that at the very moment when 
Bruno was thrown into prison, Galileo opened his course of 
mathematics at Padua; and the six years which he occupied 
that mathematical chair, were the six years Bruno spent in 
miserable captivity. 

Bruno’s arrest was no sooner effected than intimation of it 
was sent to the grand inquisitor, San Severina, at Rome, who 
ordered that the prisoner should be sent to him, under escort, 
on the first opportunity. Thomas Morosini presented himself 
before the savi of Venice, and demanded, in the name of his 
eminence, that Bruno should be delivered up to him. “ That 
man,” said he, “is not only an heretic, but an heresiarch. He 
has written works in which he highly lauds the Queen of Eng- 
land and other heretical princes. He has written diverse things 
touching religion, which are contrary to the faith.” The savi, 
for some reason or other, declined to give up their prisoner, 
saying the matter was too important for them to take a sudden 
resolution. Was this mercy? Was it cruelty? In effect, it 
was cruelty, for Bruno languished six years in the prisons of 
Venice, and only quitted them to perish at the stake. Six long 
years of captivity! That was worse than any death. To one 
so ardent, solitude itself was punishment. He wanted to be 
among men, to combat, to argue, to live; and he was con- 
demned to the fearful solitudes of that prison, without books, 
without paper, without friends! the present so horrible, the 
future so uncertain! Such was the repose which the weary 
wanderer found on his native soil. 

His prison doors were at length opened, and he was removed 
to Rome, there to undergo a tedious and fruitless examination. 
Of what use was it to call upon him to retract his opinions? 
The attempt to convince him was more rational; but it failed. 
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The tiresome debate was needlessly prolonged. Finding him 
insensible to their threats and to their logic, they brought him on 
the 9th of February to the palace of San Severina; and there, 
in the presence of the cardinals and most illustrious theologians, 
he was forced to kneel and receive the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. That sentence passed, he was handed over to the 
secular authorities, with a recomendation of a ‘ punishment as 
merciful as possible, and without effusion of blood,—ut quam 
clementissima et citra sanguinis effusionem puniretur—the atrocious 
formula for burning alive ! 

Calm and dignified was the bearing of the victim during the 
whole of this scene. It impressed even his persecutors. On 
hearing his sentence, one phrase alone disturbed the unalterable 
serenity of his demeanour. Raising his head with haughty 
superiority, he said—‘I suspect you pronounce this sentence 
with more fear than I receive it.’ A delay of one week was 
accorded to him in the expectation that fear might force a 
retractation ; but the week expired, and Bruno remained im- 
movable. He perished at the stake ; but he died in the martyr 
spirit, self-sustained and silent, welcoming death as the ap- 
pointed passage to a higher life. 


* Fendo il cieli e a l’infinito m’ergo.’ 


Bruno perished a victim to blind intolerance. It is impos- 
sible to read of such a punishment without strong revulsions of 
feeling. There is, indeed, no page in the annals of mankind 
which we would more willingly blot out, than those upon 
which fanaticism has written its bloody history. Frivolous as 
have often been the pretexts for shedding blood, none are more 
abhorrent to us than those founded upon religious differences. 
Surely the question of religion is awful enough in itself? Men 
have the deepest possible interest in ascertaining the truth of it ; 
and if they cannot read the problem aright by the light of their 
own convictions, will it be made more legible by the light of an 
auto-da-fe? Tolerance is still far from being a general virtue ; 
but what scenes of struggle, of violence, and of persecution has 
the world passed through, before even the present modicum of 
tolerance could be gained! In the 16th century, thought was 
acrime. The wisest men were bitterly intolerant; the mildest, 
cruel. Campanella tells us that he was fifty times imprisoned, 
and seven times put to the torture, for daring to think other- 
wise than those in power. It was, indeed, the age of persecu- 
tion. That which made it so bloody was the vehemence of the 
struggle between the old world and the new—between thought 
and established dogma—between science and tradition. In 
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every part of Europe—in Rome itself—men uprose to utter 
their new doctrines, and to shake off the chains which enslaved 
human intellect. It was the first great crisis in modern history, 
and we read its progress by the bonfires lighted in every town. 
The glare of the stake reddened a sky illumined by the fair 
auroral light of science. 

Why this tyranny of opinion? Mr. Hallam, with his usual 
sagacity, has noted that it was not for those opinions which 
could influence men’s moral conduct, so much as for merely 
speculative points, that men were sent to the stake.* So that 
persecution was founded, not upon dread of the moral conse- 
quence of an error, so much as on irritation at difference of 
opinion! Curious as this super-eminence given to ideas 
above practical results may seem, it is written throughout 
history. Perhaps fanaticism has its origin in this tendency. 
It is the intellect of man, and not his moral nature, which is 
called upon to decide the questions addressed solely to his in- 
tellect; and logic, as we know, feels no compunctions. It is 
because logic is pitiless, that men have massacred their fellows 
in the name of the religion of charity. But in reference to the 
remark cited from Mr. Hallam, it should be observed that these 
pressing questions in the history of persecution, severed as they 
have been from moral considerations, have come to be repre- 
sentative of systems, and from this cause have derived a large 
adventitious importance. 

But to return to Bruno. Did he deserve to die? According 
to the notions of that age, he certainly did; though historians 
have singularly enough puzzled themselves in the search after 
an adequate motive for so severe a punishment. He had praised 
heretical princes ; he had reasoned philosophically on matters 
of faith—properly the subjects of theology ; he had proclaimed 
liberty of thought, and of investigation; he had disputed the 
infallibility of the church in science, and had propagated 
heresies, such as the rotation of the earth, and the infinity of 
worlds; he had refused to attend mass ; he had repeated many 
buffooneries then circulating, and which threw contempt upon 
sacred things ; finally, he had taught a system of Pantheism, 
which was altogether opposed to Christianity. He had done 
all this, and whoever knows the 16th century, will see that such 
an innovator had no chance of escape. Accordingly, the flames 
(as Scioppius sarcastically wrote in describing the execution to 
a friend) ‘ carried him to those worlds which he imagined.’ 

‘ As men die, so they walk among posterity,’ is the felicitous 


* Const. Hist. of England, i. p. 89; fifth ed. 
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remark of Mockton Milnes; and Bruno, like many other men, 
is better remembered for his death than for anything he did 
while living. The flames which consumed his body have em- 
balmed his name. He knew it would be so—‘ La morte d’un 
secolo fa vivo in tutti gli altri; he says. Till within the last 
half century, Bruno had scarcely any other claim upon the 


‘ attention of students than that derived from his martyrdom ; 


but Germany has rescued him from that obscurity, and pre- 
sented him to Europe as worthy of that homage we all pay to 
great thinkers and inspiring thoughts. As Plato covered his 
speculations on the universe with the protecting name of 

imzeus, so also does the German Plato, Schelling, with like 
enthusiasm and homage, entitle one of his most important 
works ‘ Bruno.’ Without expecting that Europe will acknow- 
edge the importance of Bruno’s doctrines, we may feel assured 
that the increasing interest which is exhibited in all historical 
studies, will not suffer this strange thinker to be passed over in 
contempt. Meanwhile, the following outline may suffice for 
most readers, and stimulate a few to study for themselves. 

Considered as a system of philosophy, we cannot hesitate in 
saying that Bruno’s has only an historical, not an intrinsic 
value. Its condemnation is written in the fact of its neglect. 
For as Giéthe says— 


‘Denn alles das entsteht 
Ist werth das es zu Ende geht.’ 

But taken historically, the works are very curious, and still 
more so when we read them with a biographical interest ; for 
they not only illustrate the epoch, but exhibit the man— 
exhibit his impetuosity, recklessness, vanity, imagination, buf- 
foonery, and his thorough Neapolitan character, and his sincere 
love of truth. Those who wish to see grave subjects treated 
with dignity, will object to the licence he allows himself, and 
will have no tolerance for the bad taste he so often displays. 
But we should rather look upon these works as the rapid pro- 
ductions of a restless athlete—as the improvisations of a full, 
ardent, but irregular mind, in an age when taste was less 
fastidious than it has since become. If Bruno has mingled 
buffooneries and obscenities with grave and weighty topics, 
he therein only follows the general licence of that age ; and we 
must extend to him the same forgiveness as to Bembo, Ariosto, 
Tansillo, and the rest. The august Plato himself is not wholly 
exempt from the same defect. 

- In adopting the form of dialogue, Bruno also followed the 
taste of his age. It is a form eminently suited to polemical 
subjects, and all his works were polemical. It enabled him to 
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ridicule by turns the pedants, philosophers, and theologians; 
and to enunciate certain doctrines which even his temerity 
would have shrunk from, had he not been able to place them 
in the mouth of another. He makes his dialogues far more 
entertaining than metaphysics usually are ; and this he does by 
digressions, by ridicule, by eloquence, and a liberal introduc- 
tion of sonnets. Sometimes his very vivacity becomes weari- 
some. The remorseless torrent of substantives and epithets 
which pours from his too prolific pen stuns and bewilders you. 
There is nobody to rival him but Rabelais in this flux of 
words.* His great butts are the clergy and the philosophers. 
He reproaches the former with ignorance, avarice, hypocrisy, 
and the desire to stifle inquiry and prolong the reign of igno- 
rance. The philosophers he reproaches with blind adherence 
to authority ; with stupid reverence for Aristotle and Ptolemy ; 
and with slavish imitation of antiquity. It should be observed 
that he does not so much decry Aristotle, as the idolatry of 
Aristotle.t Against the pedantry of that pedantic age he is 
always hurling his thunders. ‘If, says he, in one place, charac- 
terizing the pedant, ‘he laughs, he calls himself Democritus ; if 
‘ he weeps, it is with Heraclitus; when he argues, he is Aristotle; 
‘when he combines chimeras, he is Plato; when he stutters, 
‘he is Demosthenes.’ That Bruno’s scorn sprang from no miso- 
logy, his own varied erudition proves. But while he studied 
the ancients to extract from them such eternal truths as were 
buried amidst a mass of error, they, the pedants, only studied 
how to deck themselves in borrowed plumes. 

Turning from manner to matter, we must assign to Bruno a 
place in the history of philosophy, as a successor of-the Neopla- 
tonists, and the precursor of Spinoza, Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Schelling. That Spinoza and Descartes were actually con- 
versant with the writings of Giordano Bruno does not distinctly 
appear. Yet it is not to be disputed that Bruno anticipated the 
former in his conception of the immanence of the Deity, in his 
famous natura naturans natura naturata, and in his pantheistic 
theory of evolution. He also anticipated Descartes’ famous 


* To give the reader a taste of this quality, we will cite a sentence from the 
dedicatory epistle to Gli Eroici Furori : “ Che spettacolo, o dio buono! piu vile e 
ignobile pud presentarsi ad un ozchio di terso sentimento, che un uomo cogita- 
bundo, afflitto, tormentato, triste, maninconioso, per divenir or freddo, or caldo, 
or fervente, or tremante, or pallido, or rosso, or in mina di perplesso, or in atto di 
risoluto, un, che spende il miglior intervallo di tempo destillando l’elixir del cervello 
con mettere scritto e sigillar in publici mooumenti, quelle continue torture, que’ 
gravi tormenti, que’ razionali discorsi, que’ fatuosi pensieri, e quelli amarissimi 
studi, destinati sotto la tirannide d’una indegna imbecille, stolta e sozza sporcaria?’ 
Thus it continues for some fifty lines more !—Opp. Ital. ii. p. 299. 


+ Vide Opp. Ital. ii. p. 67, where this is explicity stated. 
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criterium of truth—viz., that whatever is clear and evident to 
the mind, and does not admit of contradiction, must be true; and 
in his proclamation of Doubt as opposed to Authority, he thus 
insists upon Doubt as the starting point: ‘ Chi vuol perfettamente 
‘ giudicare deve saper spogliarsi de la consuetudine di credere, deve 
‘Luna e Taltre contradittoria esistimare equalmente possibile, e dis- 
*mettere a fatto quell’ affezione di cui e imbibeto da nativita.’* 
Leibnitz was avowedly acquainted with Bruno’s works, and 
derived therefrom his theory of monads. Schelling makes no 
secret of his obligations. 

There is another merit in Bruno which should not be over- 
looked, that, namely, of giving a strong impulse to the study of 
Nature. Occupied with syllogisms about entities and quiddities, 
the philosophy of the middle ages had forgotten the great truth 
so grandly expressed by Bacon, that ‘man is the minister and 
interpreter of nature ;’ or, if it had not forgotten this, it assumed 
that the interpretation could proceed only from inwards —that 
men were to look into their own minds to analyse, subdivide, 
and classify their own ideas, instead of looking forth into Nature, 
patiently observe her processes. Before the revival of letters, 
the whole scope of philosophy had been to reconcile its theories 
with religion: it was the handmaid of faith, And when the 
riches of antiquity were discovered, men, in the first enthusiasm 
of discoverers, thought only of studying the works of ancient 
wisdom. The study of books thus superseded the study of 
Nature. Men were eager to penetrate into the arcana of Aris- 
totelian or Platonic philosophy, not into the arcana of Nature. 
Hence the pedantry and barrenness of that age. Bruno was 
one of the first to call men from their cells out into the free air. 
With his poetical instinct he naturally looked to Nature as the 
great book for man to read. He deified Nature; and looked 
upon the universe as the garment of God, as the incarnation of 
the divine activi Let us not be misunderstood, however. If 
Bruno embraced. the Copernican theory, and combated the 
general physics of his day, he is not on that account to be taken 
for a man of scientific method. He espoused the correct view 
of the earth’s sphericity and rotation; but he did so on the 
faith of his metaphysical theories, not by means of positive 
induction. 


And now to his doctrines. Bruno’s creed was Pantheism, 


* De Vinfinito Universo e Mondi. Opp. Ital. p 
4 It is of them Telesio energetically says: Sed veluti pl ‘De de sapientia 
contendentes decertantesque, mundi ipsius principia et causas ratione inquirere 
ausa, et que non invenerant, inventa ea sibi esse existimantes, volentesque, veluti 
suo arbitratu, mundum affiuxere.—‘ De Rerum Natura.’ Jn Prem. 
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which many mistake for atheism ; but it is a creed which, under 
one shape or another, is to be found in most of the ancient philo- 
sophies, and is still that of millions of Asiatics, and of a great 
number of English, French, and German thinkers. We scarcely 
need say that Pantheism is not to be reconciled with Chris- 
tianity ; but, at the same time, all must admit that the creed of 
a Géthe and a Schelling is not to be confounded with atheism. 
God, in Bruno’s system, is the Infinite Intelligence, the Cause 
of causes, the Principle of all life and mind; the great Activity, 
whose action we name the universe. But God did not create 
the universe: he informed it with life—with being. He is the 
universe; but only as the cause is the effect, sustaining it, causing 
it, but not limited by it. He is self-existing, yet so essentially 
active as incessantly to manifest himself as a Cause. Between 
the supreme Being, and inferior beings dependent upon him, 
there is this distinction: He is absolutely simple, without parts, 
but is one whole, identical and universal; whereas the others 
are mere individual parts, distinct from the great Whole. Above 
and beyond the visible universe there is an Infinite Invisible— 
an immoveable, unalterable Identity, which rules over all diver- 
sity. This Being of Beings, this Unity of Unities, is God: 
‘Deus est monadum monas nempe entium entitas.’ 

This is far from being Christian philosophy. The Christian 
doctrine teaches that God is the external Cause of the universe. 
He created it from nothing. It was an act of His omnipotence. 
Bruno, on the contrary, maintains that God is the internal cause 
and vital principle of the universe. He created it from His 
own substance: it was the act of His divinity: the incarnation 
of His power. In the universe He is immanent and omnipresent : 
He is ogni cosa e in ogni cosa—the natura naturans, as the uni- 
verse is the natura naturata. The distinction, then, between 
Christian theism and Pantheism is not only wide, but impass- 
able. In the one scheme we have a creative Providence ruling 
the world; in the other, an immanent Activity manifesting itself 
in the world. And yet, widely as these doctrines are separated, 
so difficult is it for the human mind to keep a steady flight in 
the ‘ spacious circuit of its musing,’ that these schemes have, as 
it were, a final identification. For, in the doctrine of the theist, 
there lies a pitfall from which many fail to escape—viz., the 
tendency to limit the operation of the Deity to a merely passive 
contemplation of His work. How many scientific treatises 
maintain that the Deity having endowed the universe with 
certain laws, those laws alone now suffice for the evolution of 
all phenomena! God jis thus forgotten in His laws. Against 
this theory, Géthe revolts: 
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Was wiir ein Gott der nur von a ussen stiesse 

Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse? 

Thm ziemt’s die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 

Natur in sich, Sich in Natur zu hegen. 

So dass was in Ihm lebt, und webt, und ist 

Nie Seine Kraft, nie Seinen Geist vermisst! 
And if the Theist is in danger of forgetting God in God’s laws, 
the Pantheist is equally in danger of forgetting the Creator in 
the creation. 

That Bruno endeavoured to steer clear of this danger is cer- 
tain. He expressly warns us against the atheistical tendency. 
He says, that although it is impossible to conceive nature sepa- 
~ from God, we can conceive God separated from nature. 

he infinite Being is the essential centre and substance of the 
universe, but he is above the essence and substance of all 
things: he is superessentialis, supersubstantialis. Thus we cannot 
conceive a thought independent of a mind, but we can conceive 
a mind apart from any one thought. The universe is a thought 
of God’s mind—nay, more, it is the infinite activity of his mind. 
To suppose the world finite is to limit his power. ‘ Wherefore 
should we imagine that the Divine activity (la divina efficacia) 
‘is idle? Wherefore should we say that the Divine good- 
‘ness, which can communicate itself ad infinitum, and infinitely 
‘ diffuse itself, is willing to restrict itself? Why should his infi- 
‘ nite capacity be frustrated—defrauded of its possibility to create 
‘infinite worlds? And why should we deface the excellence of 
‘ the Divine image, which should rather reflect itself in an infinite 
* mirror, as his nature is infinite and immense ?’* 

Bruno admits the existence of only one intelligence, and that 
is God. Est deus in nobis. This intelligence, which is perfect 
in God, is less perfect in inferior spirits ; still less so in man; 
more and more imperfect in the lower gradations of created 
beings. But all these differences are differences of degree, not 
of kind. The inferior order of beings do not understand them- 
selves—but they have a sort of language. In the superior orders 
of beings, intelligence arrives at the point of self-consciousness 
—they understand themselves, and those below them. Man, 
who occupies the middle position in the hierarchy of creation, 
is capable of contemplating every phasis of life. He sees God 
above him—he sees around him traces of the divine activity. 
These traces, which attest the immutable order of the universe, 
constitute the soul of the world. To collect them, and connect 
them with the Being whence they issue, is the noblest function 
of the human mind. Every student of Hegel will here reco- 


* De VInfinito. Opp. Ital. ii. p. 24. 
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gnise an anticipation of his famous evolution of the Idee. Bruno 
further teaches that, in proportion as man labours in this 
direction, he discovers that these traces, spread abroad in nature, 
do not differ from the ideas which exist in his own mind.* He 
thus arrives at the perception of the identity between the soul 
of the world and his own soul—both as reflections of the Divine 
intelligence. He is thus led to perceive the identity of Subject 
and Object, of Thought and Being. 

Such is the faint outline of a doctrine, to preach which, 
Bruno became a homeless wanderer and a martyr; as he 
loftily says, ‘con questa filosofia Yanimo mi s’aggrandisce, 
e mi si magnifica Vintelletto.’ If not original, this doctrine has 
at any rate the merit of poetical grandeur. In it deep thoughts, 
wrestling with imperfect language, do get some sort of utter- 
ance and appeal to our souls. As a system, it is more ima- 
ginative than logical; but to many minds it would be all the 
more acceptable on that account. Coleridge used to say, and 
with truth, that imagination was the greatest faculty of the phi- 
losopher ; and Bruno said, ‘ Philosophi sunt quoadmodo pic- 
tores atque poetez. . . Non est philosophus nisi fingit et pinget.’ 
Little as the mere man of science may be aware of it, the great 
faculty of imagination is indispensable even to his science: it 
is the great telescope with which he looks into the infinite. But 
in metaphysics, imagination plays a still greater part: it there 
reigns as a queen. The problem being to explain the physical 
and mental phenomena of the universe, there are two methods 
of solving it: the one, by looking into our own souls, and 
seeking there an explanation ; the other, by looking at the phe- 
nomena themselves, and by patient observation, aided. by 
powerful imagination, (leaping at the truth, i.e., hypotheses,) 
discovering the laws of their co-existence and succession. In 
the one case, we imagine an explanation; in the other, we 
observe. 

Let us now take a glance at the works of Bruno. They are 
mostly in Italian, Latin having been happily reserved by him 
for the logical treatises. The volumes which we owe to the 
honourable diligence and love of philosophy of Adolph Wagner, 
open with the comedy ‘ I7 Candelajo,’ which was adapted to the 
French stage under the title of ‘ Boniface le Pédant, from which 
Cyrano de Bergerac took his ‘ Pédant Joué’—a piece which in 


* ‘Exp: What is the purpose of the senses? 

Fit: Solely to excite the reason: to indicate the truth, but not to judge of it. 
Truth is in the sensible object as in a mirror; in the reason, as a matter of argu- 
ment; in the intellect, as a principle and conclusion; but in the mind it has its 
true and proper form.’—De [’Infinito, p. 18. 
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its turn was plundered by Moliére, who, with charming wit and 
candour, avows it: ‘Ces deux scénes (in Cyrano) étaient 
‘bonnes ; elles m’appartenaient de plein droit: on reprend son 
‘bien partout ou on le trouve’* According to Charles Nodier, 
Moliére was indebted to Bruno for several scenes; but it is 
difficult to settle questions of plagiarism. Bruno’s comedy is 
long, full of absurd incidents and Neapolitan buffoonery, and 
might have suggested a good deal to such a prolific mind as 
Moliére’s. In it he has exhibited ‘ the amorousness of oe old 
‘man named Bonifacio, the sordid avarice of another named 
‘ Bartolomeo, and the pedantry, not less sordid, of a third named 
‘Manfurio.’ Ladies of vacillating virtue, soldiers, sailors, and 
scamps concert together to deceive these three old men, and 
wring money from their sensuality, their avarice, and their 
superstition. Bonifacio, desperately in love with Vittoria, is, 
nevertheless, alarmed at the enormous expense necessary to 
make his addresses acceptable. He has recourse to Scaramure, 
a reputed magician, who sells him a wax figure, which he is to 
melt, and thus. melt the obdurate heart of his fair one. After 
a succession of disasters, Bonifacio is seized by pretended 
police, who force from him a heavy ransom. Bartolomeo be- 
comes the dupe of Cencio, an impostor, who sells him a receipt 
for making gold. Manfurio, the pedant, is beaten, robbed, and 
ridiculed throughout. The sensuality and niggardliness of 
Bonifacio, and the pedantry of Manfurio, are hit off with true 
comic spirit; and the dialogue, though rambling and diffuse, is 
enlivened by /azzi—not always the most decent, it is true—and 
crowded with proverbs. Dramatic art there is none: the per- 
sons come on and talk; they are succeeded by fresh actors, 
who, having talked, also retire to give place to others. The 
whole play leaves a very confused impression. The hits at 


* This is, perhaps, the wittiest of all the variations of the ‘pereant male qui 
ante nos nostra dixissent.’ The Chevalier D’Aceilly’s version is worth citing :— 


‘ Dis-je quelque chose assez belle? 
L’antiquité tout en cervelle 
Prétend l’avoir dite avant moi. 
C’est une plaisante donzelle! 
Que ne venait elle aprés moi ? 
J’aurais dit la chose avant elle! 


While on this subject, we cannot resist Piron’s lines :— 


* Ils ont dit, il est vrai, presque tout ce qu’on pense. 
Leurs écrits sont des vols qu’ils nous ont faits d’avance. 
Mais le reméde est simple; il faut faire comme eux, 
Tis nous ont dérobés ; dérobons nos neveux. 

Un démon triomphant m’éléve 4 cet emploi: 
Malheur aux écrivains qui viendront aprés moi!’ 
La Metromanie. 
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alchemy and pedantry were, doubtless, highly relished in those 
days. 

It is very strange to pass from this comedy to the work which 
succeeds it in Wagner’s edition—‘ La Cena de le Ceneri.’ In 
five dialogues he combats the hypothesis of the world’s immo- 
bility; proclaims the infinity oF the universe, and warns us 
against seeking its centre or circumference. He enlarges on 
the difference between appearances and reality in celestial phe- 
nomena; argues that our globe is made of the same substance 
as the other planets, and that everything which is, is living, so 
that the world may be likened to a huge animal.* In this work 
he also answers his objectors, who bring against his system the 
authority of Scripture, exactly in the same way as modern geo- 
logists answer the same objection, viz., by declaring that the 
revelation in the Bible was a moral not a physical revelation. 
It did not pretend to teach science, but, on the contrary, adopted 
ordinary notions, and expressed itself in the language intelli- 
gible to the vulgar.t In this work there are some digressions 
more than usually interesting to us, because they refer to the 
social condition of England during Elizabeth’s reign. 

The two works ‘De la Causa’ and ‘ De l’Infinito, contain 
the most matured and connected exposition of his philosophical 
opinions. As our space will not admit of an analysis, we 
must refer to that amply given by M. Bartholmess (vol. ii. 
pp- 128—154). The ‘Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante’ is the 
most celebrated of all his writings. It was translated by Toland, 
in 1713, who printed only a very few copies, as if wishing it to 
fall into the hands of only a few choice readers. The very title 
has been a sad puzzle to the world, and has led to the strangest 
suppositions. The ‘Triumphant Beast, which Bruno under- 
takes to expel, is none other than this: ancient astronomy 
disfigured the heavens with animals as constellations, and under 
‘ guise of expelling these, he attacks the great beast (superstition) 

whose predominance causes men to believe that the stars 
influence human affairs. In his ‘ Cabala del cavallo Pegaseo,’ 
he sarcastically calls the ass ‘la bestia trionfante viva, and 
indites a sonnet in praise of that respectable quadruped: 


* An idea borrowed from Plato, who, in the Timeus, says: obv kara 
Aoydy roy eixdra ei éyery Tévde Tov K6opov ZHov Evvovuv re TH 
Out rod yevioPar 26, ed. Bekker. Comp. also Politicus, 
p. 273. Bruno may have taken this directly from Plato, or he might have learned 
it from the work of his countryman, Telesio, De Rerum Natura. 

t ‘Secondo il senso volgare et ordinario modo di comprendere e parlare.’ The 
whole of the early portion of Dialogue 4 (in which this distinction is maintained) 
is worth consulting. Opere, I. p. 172 sq. 
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.*Oh sant’ asinita, sant’ ignoranza, 
. Santa stoltizia, e pia divozione, 
Qual sola puoi far l’anima si buone 
Ch’ uman ingegno e studio non l’avanza!’ &c.. 


The ‘ Spaccio’ is an attack upon the superstitions of the day; 
a war against ignorance, and ‘ that orthodoxy without morality, 
and without belief, which is the ruin of all justice and virtue.’ 
Morality Bruno fancifully calls ‘the astronomy of the heart;’ 
but did not Bacon call it ‘the Georgics of the mind?’ The 
‘Spaccio’ is a strange medley of learning, imagination, and 
buffoonery ; and on the whole, perhaps the most tiresome of all 
his writings. M. Bartholmess, whose admiration for Bruno 
greatly exceeds our own, says of it: 


‘The mythology and symbolism of the ancients is there employed 
with as much tact as erudition. The fiction that the modern world is 
still governed by Jupiter and the court of Olympus, the mixture of 
reminiscences of chivalry, and the marvels of the middle ages, with 
the tales and traditions of antiquity—all those notions which have given 
birth to the philosophy of mythology, of religions, and of history—the 
Vicos and the Creuzers—this strange medley makes the ‘ Spaccio’ so 
interesting. The philosopher there speaks the noble language of a 
moralist. As each virtue in its turn appears to replace the vices 
which disfigure the heavens, it learns from Jupiter all it has to do, all 
it has to avoid: all its attributes are enumerated and explained, and 
mostly personified in the allegorical vein; all the dangers and excesses 
it is to avoid are characterized with the same vigour. Every page 
reveals a rare talent for psychological observation, a profound know- 
ledge of the heart, and of contemporary society. The passions are 
subtly analyzed and well painted. That which still more captivates 
the thoughtful reader is the sustained style of this long fiction, which 
may be regarded as a sort of philosophic sermon. Truth and wisdom, 
justice and candour, take the place in the future now occupied by 
error, folly, and falsehood of every species. In this last respect the 
‘Spaccio’ has sometimes the style of the Apocalypse.’ 


Without impugning the justice of this criticism, we must add, 
that the ‘Spaccio’ taxes even a bookworm’s patience, and ought 
to be read with a liberal licence in skipping. 

Perhaps of all his writings, ‘ Gli eroici furori’ is that which 
would most interest a modern reader, not curious about the 
philosophical speculations of the Neapolitan. Its prodigality 
of sonnets, and its mystic exaltation, carry us at once into the 
heart of that epoch of Italian culture when poetry and Plato 
were the great studies of earnest men. In it Bruno, avowing 
himself a disciple of Petrarch, proclaims a Donna more exalted 
than Laura, more adorable than all earthly beauty: that Donna 
is the imperishable image of Divine Perfection. It is unworthy 
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of a man, he says, to languish for a woman; to sacrifice to her 
all those energies and faculties of a great soul, which might be 
devoted to the pursuit of the Divine. Wisdom, which is truth 
and beauty in one, is the idol adored by the genuine hero. 
Love woman if you will, but remember that you are also a lover 
of the Infinite. Truth is the food of every heroic soul; hunting 
for Truth the only occupation worthy of a hero.* The reader 
of Plato will trace here a favourite image; and was it not 
Berkeley who defined Truth as the cry of all, but the game few 
run down? 

We close here our attempt to characterize the life and works 
of this remarkable thinker, with the hope that it may stimulate 
some curious reader to penetrate deeper into the subject. There 
are few epochs better worth studying than the sixteenth century, 
and amidst the many striking figures of that period, there are 
few in whom the conflicting tendencies of the age are better 
represented than in Giordano Bruno. 


* Vide, in particular, the fine passage, Opp. Ital. II. p. 406-7. 
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. Chronicles of the Kirk. 


. Thompson’s Austria. 

. Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 

. Reed and Murdoch’s Mosheim. 
. Latcinos. 

. Lectures to Young Men. 

. Conder on Prophecy. 

. Jackson on Minerals. 


. The Closet and the Church. 
. Bunyan’s Chapel. 
. Minerals of South Wales. 


. Writings of Ebenezer Erskine. 
. Voice from Oxford. 
. Methodist Jubilee. 


SHORT NOTES. 


Athens, its Grandeur and Decay—Lyall’s Sermons—Fownes’ Chemistry and Theology— 
Gardening for Children—The Life of Mrs. Savage—Beecher on Baptism—Prayers for 
the Nursery—Parental Comforts—Marriage with a deceased Wife’s Sister—English 
Bible, Tartar Tribes, Progress of Language—Urwick’s Sermon—Separate System of 
Discipline—A Bishop’s Charge to the Laity—Educational Record—One Manifold— 
Paragraph Bible—Croly’s Antichrist — Annie M‘Donald Christie — Isabel Hood— 
Porteus’s Evidences—Congregational Year Book. 


I. The Poetry of Science; or the Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Rosert Hunt. 8vo, pp. 462. London, 1848. 


This volume consists of sixteen chapters on the following subjects : ‘ General 
Conditions of Matter—Motion—Gravitation—Molecular Forces—Crystallo- 

mic Forces—Heats, Solar and Terrestrial — Light—Actinism, Chemical 
— Chemical Forces— Chemical Pheno- 
mena—Time, Geological Phenomena—Phenomena of Vegetable Life-—Pheno- 
mena of Animal Life—General Conclusions.’ On all these topics Mr. Hunt 
expatiates, in a style which is elegant without tameness, and elevated without 
obscurity. His aim is to show that the universe does not consist of mere 
mechanisms or uses, but that in these there are harmonies which, rightly con- 
templated, lift the mind to the region of the beautiful—the grand—the poetic. 
The idea of the work is good. Science should not end in bare facts, or in 
economies—its proper destiny is much higher. It is for man as such, and 
man is not made up of understanding. e would gladly have assigned more 
space to this interesting volume if it had been practicable. 
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IL. Campaign in France in the Year 1792. Translated from the German 
of Gothe. By Rosert Fanrw, Barrister-at-Law. Chapman and Hall. 


This is really an able translation of a very peculiar book. It stands alone 
among histories of Campaigns, as the ‘ Dichtung und Walheit’ does among 
Autobiographies. We do not say it is better than others; by no means; but 
it is different from them. It records no battles, dwells with no minute accu- 
racy upon a and yet — you more immediately in the thick 
of the campai almost any book we know. And why? Because it de- 
scribes the shifts, the miseries, the details, the fluctuating feelings of an 
army invading another country. allied army, under the command of the 
Duke of Brunswick, entered France to release the king and ‘ put down’ the 
Revolution. They carried their arms as far as the forest of — but there 
Dumouriez and the Republicans arrested their advance, and ly compelled 
them to make a precipitate retreat. 

The interest of the book is twofold. First, it describes graphically the 

itiable situation of the army in the cold, damp weather, without food, without 
, and without the inspiriting enthusiasm of success or an heroic cause. 
Secondly, it paints a curious picture of the great Géthe, and how he demeaned 
himself under those troubled circumstances. While the cannons are belching 
forth death on all sides, he is calmly pursuing his optical and geological studies 
at imminent risk! While others are dispirited, he is kept alive by that mar- 
vellous faculty of observation and of turning every condition toaccount! The 
book is only a few leaves from a private journal ; but it has greater significance 
than many a pretentious treatise. 


Ill. The Right of the Aristocracy tothe Soil Considered. By Joun Noaxss. 
Wilson, London. 1847. 


This pamphlet has been for some time on our table. Once and again we 
have purposed reading it, and at length have done so. As the result, we must 
confess we do not see that our plebeian friend, John Noakes, is really quite so 
much of a wizard in these matters as he would himself seem to suspect. John’s 
principle is, that it is as much a violation of natural rights to sell the land from 
which men get their subsistence, as to sell the airthey breathe. All land, it 
seems, should be accounted as common pro a is, as the property of 
the state ; and should be gst out by the authority of the state to its 
members, allowing to each man a life-interest in his portion, and no more. 
Now we do not happen to be landholders ourselves—no, not to the extent of a 
single yard ; and on this new land scheme might stand our chance to be 
gainers in that particular, in common with our neighbour John. But sup- 

ing all this done—the lands of England all thus distributed—what then ? 
ow would—how must such a state of things work? Alas! John fails us 
here. With all his real or supposed cleverness, he has looked at the matter 
only in profile. If there is to be a community in land, why not a community 
in property of all kinds ? and if men have catia g more than a life-interest in 
anything they possess, where is the virtue to come from that is to save them 
from sinking down rapidly to the condition of the Squatters? The virtue for 
such an exigency is not in human nature. Even the Pilgrim Fathers were 
obliged to pe on the Utopian experiment. 
ings are bad, John—very bad; but be sure of it, your doctoring would 
make them a thousandfold worse. 
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IV. Cornelit Taciti Opera. ’ Edidit Franciscus Rrrrer. J. W. Parker. 


There is, perhaps, no Latin author who needs such careful editing as Tacitus, 
unless it be Petronius, who is scarcely worthy of the labour. In spite of the 
numerous editions of Tacitus, every student will acknowledge that there was 
one wanting which to scrupulous collation of text added notes—critical and 
explanatory—which should not by their bulkiness frustrate the very object of 
notes. Such an edition is the one before us. Four handsome volumes, printed 
with exquisite care, and annotated with modest and vigilant sagacity ; contain- 
ing not only the text of all the works—real or suppositious—but also the 
variorum readings of all the ancient MSS.; and brief but plain indications of 
the reasons for each emendation; with notes which it would be difficult to c] 
dispense with, and difficult to shorten—make this publication one worthy to rr 
be recommended to all students, especially to schools and colleges. Ritter’s 
reputation as a scholar will secure the work some respect ; and a close exami- 
nation of his labours will deepen that respect, for he really performed an b 
editorial task with a view to the comfort and advantage of the reader, not with , 


@ view to display his own acquirements. The notes are in Latin, which is 
wc desirable, inasmuch as it does away with the necessity of the student’s ~ 
nowing German ; but we cannot approve of modern Latin notes on principle. a 
Surely the discrepancy between English or German notes and the Latin text v 
would not be so glaring, as the discrepancy between the Latin of Tacitus and | | 4 
the Latin of Ritter? For the English public, however, as we said, the Latin 0 
notes are an advantage: they can at least be understood. i 
Prefixed to the works, there is a somewhat heavy life and criticism, and a f 
very valuable account of all the manuscripts and editions extant, with a rich 
bibliography. Ample indices are also added. Altogether, both as a critical 1 
edition, and as one for ordinary use, we know of none better adapted to the 1 
student’s wants. And few authors better deserve study than Tacitus. His I 
pictures of Roman depravity and of German independence — splendid as I 
they are—form but a minor attraction in that storehouse of moral and political F 
wisdom. So abundant are the weighty yywya—the brief, pregnant maxims 1 
—scattered through his works, that they form a goodly volume of themselves ; t 
and when we say a volume, we are not speaking metaphorically — the volume ‘ 
has been collected and published by Brotier. 1 
1 


V. The Ethnological Journal, a Magazine of Ethnography, Phrenology 
and Archeology, considered as of Races. 
Edited by Luxe Burks, Ese. Nos. 1—10. 


When the early numbers of this publication came into our hands, we were 
prepared to welcome it as likely to throw a much-needed light on that great 
subject—the natural history of man. But we had not read largely in this 
‘Ethnological Journal,’ before we became aware that its spirit and tendency 
were far other than we had been led to expect. Luke Burke, Esq., the 
editor, and almost the sole contributor to the work, prides himself on being 
aman of pure science, and wholly without assumptions or theories of any 
kind. He oe the Hebrew Scriptures, in common with all other sources 
of evidence relating to his subject, to the most rigid scrutiny of this so-called 
pure science. The result is, that the accounts given in those Scriptures con- 
cerning the origin of the world, the origin of the human race, the great land- 
marks of ancient chronology, and the early distribution of the great families 
or races of men—all are worthless, worse worthless, a huge accumulation 

‘of rubbish which has to be swept out of the way before science can perform 
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her office unimpeded by the impertinences of superstition. Our most scientific 
writers on this subject—such as Usher, Hales, Pritchard, and the gentlemen 
who figure in the ‘Edinburgh Review’—are all puling, timid souls, who 
are vainly endeavouring to prop up a ‘theological assumption’ taken from 
their Bibles, but against which the stream of modern science is bearing with 


. a force that must, ere long, prove irresistible. Nor is this mere rhetoric. 


Mr. Burke has brought learning and acuteness to his task—quite enough to 
make the worse appear the better cause in the eyes of the young and un- 
initiated. In short, no attack has been made in our language on the his- 
torical veracity of the early scriptures of the Old Testament more undis- 
ised, more thorough, more determined. In this respect, the ‘Ethnological 
) et may be placed beside ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary’ and the ‘French Ency- 
clopeedia.’ All this we presume Mr. Burke himself would readily admit, and 
or should we have any right to ve complaint agains - Burke, 
if the frankness with se has pute his object had been accompanied 
by fairness in the prosecution of it. But it is not so. After the manner of 
his class, while denouncing the theories of his neighbours, he must be allowed 
theories of his own. While impatient of conjecture in some connexions, he 
can become most tolerant of it in others. His faith and his incredulity are 
alike at his bidding when they may be brought into play against the trust- 
worthiness of the sacred nti. Tae the Bible can be devoutly believed in 
all cases in which it may seem to convict itself. Men who reason in favour 
of its statements are the hireling pleaders who are prepared to do anything for 
popular favour or for pay: the men who take the opposite ground are men 
faithful to science—men who are of the - asad 
Such, ye heads of religious households, is a specimen of the scientific 
literature which is placed in the way of your youth. It meets them, more or 
less, from nearly all ints. How is it to be dealt with? You look to your 
pastors, possibly, to do this piece of service. Alas! for them, what with their 
preaching labour, their pastoral labour, their society labour, and labour of all 
sorts, how are they to command the time necessary for the mastery of such 
themes? ‘The thing is impossible. These mischiefs are being done through 
the press, and you must sustain that portion of the press which is engaged in 
counteracting them, if you would not see your youth dropping away in 
Tapid succession from your side, beguiled from their steadfastness, and lost in 
the vortex of infidelity. But to do this would cost a few pounds a year, a 
serious deduction, we admit, from what might otherwise be spent on fine 
furniture, and in giving good dinners. 
VI. Dante's Divine Comedy. The Inferno. A Literal Prose Translation, 
with the Text of the Original, collated from the best editions, and 
Explanatory Notes. By J. A. Cartyie, M.D. Chapman and Hall. 


There have been several translations of Dante, and some of them in prose. 
In English, we have had the wretched stuff put forth by Boyd, the careful, 
though very undantesque version by Cary, the spirited terza rima attempt of 
Wright, and a prose translation by Mr. Charles Hindley. In France, too, 
M. Briseux, the author of ‘ Marie,’ has given a prose version not without 
merit, though sometimes unwarrantably inaccurate; and P. A. Fiorentino— 
the scribe who assists Dumas, and who wrote a portion of the ‘ Monte 
Christo’—has given a more literal —— But none of these works can 
fitly be compared with Dr. Carlyle’s careful, studious, and eminently useful 
work. He does not attempt to reproduce the rhythmic beauty and poetic 
intensity of the original, but he gives you the original text, settled with great 
nicety, and accompanied by a translation so Hteral, that it may be used as a 
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: S erib,’ yet so werful, that it may be read alone. Every one who has a 
smattering of Italian should ure the work, for it will enable them 
thoroughly to enjoy the great Florentine; every one who is about to learn 
Italian should procure the work, for it will be the Ee one and readiest 
-way of learning the language ; and every student of Dante should procure the 
work, both for the value of the text, and the excellence and brevity of the 
commentary. As an illustration of the Divine Comedy, it is incomparably 
the most valuable work which has yet appeared in our language. 


VIL. Me the Cause of all Evil. By Artuur Conporcer 
O'Connor, eral of Division. 3 vols. 8vo. Firmin Didot, London, 
1848, 


General O'Connor writes in the spirit of a man who is sure that he ‘doth 
well to be angry.’ Aristocrats, rulers, priests, and Christian priests beyond 
others, are found subject to the vials of his wrath, from page to page, through 
three thick octavo volumes. His theory is, that God is good, that man only is 
evil, and that man becomes an evil to his fellow-man mainly by becoming a 
monopolist—the inequalities of possessions and powers, either temporal or 
spiritual, being the source of all suffering. It appears, accordingly, that 
General O'Connor and John Noakes have studied political science to much 
the same purpose. Our law of primogeniture is a ee object of the gallant 
author’s abhorrence ; and we agree with much that he says on that topic, and 


on many beside. But, unhappily, the book is characterized by a tone of 
declamatory e tion, which must prevent its producing the impression 
intended. One fallacy runs through it, which is found at the base of nearly 
all the speculations of the same school—government is to be so restricted in its 
functions as to be eee to do next to nothing; and is, at the same time, to 


be held so responsible as to be blamed for not doing everything! It exists 
simply to keep men from cutting each other’s throats, and must, nevertheless, 
be the party to blame if our condition proves to be anything short of paradise. 
This monopoly of expectation, in the circumstances of the case, is not reason- 
able. But these volumes are instructive. ‘They present many facts relating 
‘to the state of society among us, of which a more discriminating use may be 
made than is made by the author. It is a book, moreover, that indicates 
the deadliness of the hatred with which the inequalities of condition, per- 
petuated and increasing in this country, are regarded in many quarters; and 
shows how this hostility is extended from the state to the church, the latter 
being regarded as sister monopolist with the former. The General describes 
himself as a Christian ; but his Christianity allows him to indulge in the most 
co us abuse of the Bible, as well as of the ‘corporate priesthoods’ who 
appeal to it as an authority. The theology of the Old Testament, and of 
nearly all Christian sects, is denounced, not only as false, but as atrocious 
both in its dogmas and tendencies. 


VIII. Household Education. By Hanzmert Martinzav. Fep., pp. 326. 
Moreon. 1849. 


This is an admirable volume, skilful in the analysis of character, rich in 
wise practical suggestions, with delineations and lessons illustrated in Miss 
Martineau’s happiest style. It cannot be read by the heads of families, or 
even by the pe members of families, without advantage. We should be 
happy to find it among Miss Martineau’s most widely circulated productions, 
for we scarcely think she has published anything within the same limits so 
adapted to be useful. We are ec in being able thus to express ourselves, 
as we have recently had occasion to deliver a very different verdict relative to 
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one of her more ambitious works. By the way, we see at the end of this 
volume the following extract from the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ on the author’s 
‘Eastern Life’ :—‘ Excellent as a book of travels, it is equally excellent as an 
adjunct to history. Our readers may take this as a sample of what often 
passes among us now-a-days as first-class criticism. 


IX. Pharaoh; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. Samvuet Srivx. $8vo. 
London. 1848. 


This sacred drama has been reprinted from the ‘ Metropolian Magazine.’ It 
is remarkable that Greece has but one epic poem, and that England has but 
one Scriptural poem that may be regarded as successful. The difficulties 
which beset the poet when he enters on this sacred ground are many, and 
rarely more than in part surmountable. Mr. Spink’s performance is highly 
creditable to his skill in arrangement, and to his good taste in the execution. 
Still, whenever we read a production of this sort, we feel a kind of jostling 
in our mind, between what the poet is doing now, and what the historian has 
done long since, and the consequent want of a feeling of unity and reality 
almost ensures the failure of interest. 


X. Curiosities of Animal Life, with the Recent Discoveries of the 
Microscope. 1848. Religious Tract Society. 


Of all the discoveries that have been made during the present century, in 
almost every branch of science, there are scarcely any more important, or 
more interesting in the eye of the Christian philosopher than those which we 
owe to the great improvements in the construction of the telescope and the 
microscope. By means of the latter, a new world has been revealed to us, 
hitherto unknown regions have been explored, life has been proved to pervade 


the whole creation, the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Divine Being 
have been demonstrated in the least, no less than in the atest. The 
author of the above volume has undertaken to bring some of the facts elicited 
by the recent microscopic researches before the general reader; and we con- 
sider that he has acquitted himself well in his attempt. The selection made 
is a judicious one, the language employed is clear and popular in the best sense 
of the word, the illustrations are well executed. ke difference between 
animals and plants is lucidly and distinctly set forth; but it appears to us 
that less stress ought to be laid upon sensation, as one of the characteristics 
of animal life. It is very questionable, on the one hand, whether it exists in 
the lowest animals, and, on the other, whether ‘it is entirely wanting in plants. 
The language of Professor Jones, quoted at page 12, is objectionable; certain 
organized forms may be considered vegetables by some naturalists, and animals 
by others, but they cannot be the former at one period of their existence, and 
the latter at another. Should the volume pass dovegh a second edition, we 
would recommend to its author the newly-discovered curious organs, shaped 
like a hook, with which the arms of the hydra are furnished, as deserving his 
attention. 


XI. On Trees, their Uses and Biography; being the Substance, with 
Additions, of Two Lectures. By Joun Suerpaxp, author of ‘ Thoughts 
on Devotion,’ &e. 12mo. Jackson and Walford, London. 1848. 


John Foster was a great worshipper of trees. His friend, Mr. Sheppard, 
shares this sympathy with him. But Foster’s worship was somewhat 
Druidical ; it had respect chiefly to the ancientness and the majesty of trees— 
to that sort of trees which he sometimes described as ‘ fine old fellows.’ Mr. 
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Sheppard is interested in this sort of trees, but in some others quite as much, 
even more. Hence the first of these two lectures is on the ‘Uses’ of trees, and 
many and valuable these uses are shown tobe. The second lecture treats of the 
Individuality of trees, of their Magnitude, Longevity, Historical Associations, 
Lessons, &c. It is alittle book, adapted to put the thoughts of most readers on 
a new and pleasant track of observation, and an admirable present for the 
young. 


_, XII. The Pulpit Orators of France and Switzerland. By the Rev. 
Ropert TurnsuLy. 12mo. pp. 320. Collins. Glasgow, 1848. 


’ This volume includes a translated sermon from each of the following 
divines—Bossuet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Fenelon, Massillon, Saurin, Vinet, 
Monod, Grandpierre, Lacordaire, Merle D’Aubigné, and Gaussen, with 
sketches of the character of each of these orators. The volume is adapted to 
convey a just impression as to the characteristics of I‘rench pulpit eloquence ; 
and the criticisms of Mr. Turnbull will assist the young preacher in dis- 
tinguishing between what he should approve and what he should avoid in this 
school of oratory. We want much more of its fire and of its pathos, but with 
a good deal beside we can very well dispense. 


| XII. A History of the Vaudois Church from its Origin, and of the 
Vaudois of Piedmont to the Present Day. By Awtorne Monastier. 
— from the French. Feap. pp. 432. 1848. Religious Tract 

iety. 


The author of this volume is a native of the Valleys of Piedmont, and was 
some time pastor in the Canton de Vaud. During ten api it seems, the 


writer has been much occupied in collecting materials for this publication, and 
in the composition of the work. The narrative rests, for the most part, on 
unquestionable authorities; and where the testimonies are obscure or con- 
flicting, the matter in debate is rarely such as to affect the more characteristic 
facts in Vaudois history. The narrative commences with the age of Con- 
stantine, and descends, like a stream of light amidst the darkness, from that 
age to our own. It is a story of light and shadow, bringing out the good and 
bad in the church and in humanity in forms eminently instructive. The volume 
includes what is indispensable to the intelligent perusal of such a work—a map 
of the Valleys of Piedmont. The work, we bier, was originally published 
at Toulouse, in 2 vols., in 1847. 


XIV. Principles of Protestantism, considered with a view to Unity. Fep. 
pp. 144. ling. London. 1848. 


We place this publication after the preceding as being in nearly all respects 
antagonist to it. It takes up the threadbare popish calumnies against the 
Vaudois, the Lollards, and the Reformation, and pleads for a union with 
Rome, on certain specified conditions. ‘The tract is the result of considerable 
reading ; but, in all other respects, is a sorry affair. 


XV. The Hammersmith Protestant Discussi New Edition. Fep. pp. 
684. Arthur Hall and Co. London. 1848. 


This is a reprint of the Authenticated Report of the discussion between the 
Rev. John omguery, er, of the National Scotch Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, and Daniel French, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on the difference 
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between Protestantism and Popery, held at Hammersmith during the months 
of April and May, 1839. The topics debated are Transubstantiation, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, and the Rule of 
Faith. Nearly seven hundred pages, with double columns, are filled with 
reasonings and authorities on these subjects. We have no faith in the ex- 
pediency of encounters of this nature, considered as tests of truth. The 
point settled by them is the comparative ability of the disputants—nothing 
more. But though the question in such cases ceases to be in reality a public 
one, by becoming thus simply personal, it is reasonable to expect that the 
collision, premeditated as it is, will call forth an array of something like the 
best authorities, and of the most approved modes of reasoning on both sides. 
In this instance, such was certainly the fact; for Dr. Cumming, as is well 
known, has long made this his crack subject ; and barrister French, though, as 
we happen to be aware, he had no great deal to do with briefs, and, from his 
appearance and manner, would be judged by most persons as ‘a wee bit’ 
flighty, was, nevertheless, a scholar, a zealous _—_. and quite as much given 
to the study of the Bibliotheca Patrum as to Blackstone. On these yrounds, 
the work before us has its value; and there are few Protestants or Catholics 
who may not read it with advantage. 


XVI. A Bible Cyclopedia. Edited iY! Joun Eapvre, LL.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church. 8vo, pp. 588. 
Griffin, and Co., London and Glasgow. 1849. 


The aim of Dr. Eadie in this publication is not to compete with works on 
this subject designed for the learned—such as Calmet’s, Winer’s, or Kitto’s ; 
but to give a popular view of Biblical subjects upon an accurate and scientific 
basis—embodying the results, but usually dispensing with the terms and 
learning of criticism. It is a handsome volume, beautifully printed, each 
ample page being separated into three columns; and beside the accompaniment 
of the requisite maps, the most important matters are freely illustrated by 
suitable engravings. Everything of a sectarian nature, apart from the great 
principles in respect to which all Evangelical Christians are agreed, is omitted ; 
and we have examined it sufficiently to feel assured that it may be safely com- 
mended as an appropriate companion to the Bible, to every Christian parent, 
to every Christian teacher, and all readers of the sacred volume. It brings 
the results of our most recent intelligence and learning on Biblical subjects 
into a small space ; and what is saying a good deal for a publication now-a- 
days, it is a volume of much more worth than pretension. The labour neces- 
sary to do what Dr. Eadie has done would be quite adequate to the doing of 
something that would seem to be of much greater importance. 


XVII. Chronicles of the Kirk. By the Rev. Joun Anpzrsox. 12mo, 
pp. 588. T. and T. Clarke, Edinburgh. 1849. 


This is a book of ‘Scenes and Stories from the History of the Church of 
Scotland,’ from the earliest time to about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
designed chiefly for the youre: It makes no pretension to originality ; but 


as a compilation, its grap! 

purpose. 
XVIII. The Select Writings of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine. Vol. 1. Edited 
by the Rev. Davin Smiru. 12mo, pp. 366. Fullerton and Co. 1848, 


This volume is issued under the sanction of the council formed for ‘ super- 
intending the publication of the early literature and history of the United 


icness and brevity give it much adaptation to its 
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Presbyterian Church’ in Scotland. It consists of a selection from the doctrinal 
sermons of Erskine, and is designed as an exhibition of his theological system. 
In Scotland, these discourses have always been highly esteemed ; and, in Eng- 
land, a man pow possess himself of rors a volume of sermons without meeting 
with one so truly ~ ace thoughtful perusal as the volume here placed at 
his service at small cost. e portrait to the volume presents the image of 
goodness, fully as much so as is seen in our own John Howe. 


XIX. The Tractarian Heresy—a Voice from Oxford. By Jamzs Spence, 
M.A. 12mo. Snow, London. 


Mr. Spence was for some time pastor of the be ee Church in 
Oxford, and had opportunity of observing the progress and the arts of trac- 
tarianism in its great centre. Unhappily, the people who once become in- 
fected with the tractarian mania rarely trouble themselves about anything that 
is written against their heresy. It seems to be one of those maladies which 
will have their course, and which are destined to come to an end, not by oppo- 
sition, so much as by exhaustion. An intelligent volume like the present may 
do good service, however, by fortifying the sober-minded, and by enabling 
them to expose the fallacies and absurdities of a system which, as a certain 
witty divine once said, is made up, for the most part, of ‘ posture and impos- 
ture.’ The work embraces six chapters on the following subjects :—‘ Trudi- 
tion, or the Rule of Religious Belief—the Doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church 
—the Christian Ministry, or Apostolical Succession—the Efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments—Auricular Confession and Priestly Absolution—the Character and Ten- 
dency of Tractarianism.’ On all these topics the right things are said, and 
said in the right manner. 


XX. The Jubilee of the Methodist New Connexion. Foolscap, pp. 442. 
Bakewell. London, 1848. 


This volume consists of a series of chapters on the ‘ Origin, Government, 
and History’ of the ‘New Connexion’ Methodists. The authors, all persons 
highly esteemed in their denomination, are Messrs. Allin, Cooke, Hulme, and 

right. To those who wish to be acquainted with the history and pecu- 
liarities of this liberal offshoot from Methodism, as it is more generally known 
in this country, we can commend the work as truly catholic in spirit, and as 
rich in good sense and useful information. 


XXI. The Romaunt Version of the —— according to St. John, from 
MSS. preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Paris. With an Introductory History of the Version of the New 
Testament, ancienily in use among the Old Waldenses; and Remarks on 
the Texts of the Dublin, Paris, Grenoble, Zurich, and Lyons MSS. of 
that Version. By Srepuen Gitty, D.D. 8vo, pp. 196. 
Murray. London, 1848. 


Dr. Gilly has completed a very laborious, and a truly valuable piece of 
service, in giving existence to this volume. Those of our readers who are at all 
acquainted with the nature of such inquiries will only need to look attentively 
to the above title-page—which for this reason we have given in full—to 
become in some degree aware of the patient toil and the sleepless vigilance 
necessary to the accurate performance of such a task. But where the subject, 
as in this case, is interesting, such labour is not lost. The book which 
Dr. Gilly has here given us is one of a rare class—of a class that will go 
down to other generations as a document of history. To every student of 
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the Protestantism to be found in ecclesiastical history, not only since the 
of Luther, but long prior to it, this volume will be eminently acceptable. We 
should state that it is enriched with beautiful fac-similes of the more im- 
portant MSS. referred to. While chiefly occupied with the scriptures, and 
with the scriptures in the vernacular tongue of the Vaudois, the treatise 
throws much light on Waldensian literature and history generally. We only 
— that at ey eer we can do little more than express our deep sense of 
obligation to the learned author for the result of so wise an employment of his 
erudition. 

XXII. The Power of Faith. By Joun Gorvpon. 8vo. 


This is the title of a sermon preached before the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in June last, and published by request of the committee. 
‘ We are frequently met,’ says the ionetileay ‘ by the deckioutions that religious 
‘ opinion is a matter of comparative indifference, and that all we have to do is 
‘to cultivate the mere sentiment of religion, irrespective of the particular 
‘doctrines with which it may be united. The very definition of faith is 
‘altered to suit this view of the case. We are required to contemplate faith 
‘as an act by which we trust the sentiment within us, and not as an act by 
‘which we accept the truth proposed to us.’ It is even so; to believe, ac- 
cording to this school, is to believe, not in God, but in ourselves—not in truth 
from without, but in mere feeling from within. ‘ Because religion and theology 
‘are different,’ says Mr. Gordon, ‘the one relating to the feelings we cherish, 
‘the other to the doctrines we hold, we are taught that the former may rightly 
‘engage our attention, while the latter is neglected; and because very contra- 
‘dictory opinions are consistent with the cultivation of the religious sentiment, 
‘we are taught that opinion itself is but of little importance.’ It is honour- 
able to Mr. Gordon and to the committee of the association, that they should 
have entered their protest as they have done against this popular, but visionary 
and mischievous dogma. Its advocates may well class themselves among the 
admirers of Jacob Béhme and Emanuel Swedenburgh. 


XXIII. Commentary on the Psalms. By E.W. Henastenserc. Vol. III. 
T. and T. Clarke. Edinburgh, 1848. 


This third volume of Hengstenberg on the Psalms brings the work to its 
conclusion. It extends to some 650 pages, embracing, beside the Com- 
mentary, @ series of treatises on the following subjects:—1. On the Desig- 
nations, Contents, and Divisions of the Psalms. 2. On the History of the 
Psalmodic Poetry. 38. On the Authors of the Psalms. 4. On the Super- 
scriptions of the Psalms. 5. On the Formal Arrangement of the Psalms. 
6. On the Origin of the Existing Collection of Psalms, their Division into 
Five Books, and their Different Numbering. 7. On the Doctrinal Matter of 
the Psalms. The last treatise presents the doctrine of the Psalms in relation 
to the character of God, Evil Spirits, Justification, and Sanctification, and in- 
cludes an answer to objections urged — the vindictive psalms. Alto- 
gether, these volumes contain a body of orthodox and evangelical divinity 
which the genuine student of the Bible will value very highly. There are a 
few points in which we differ from the learned professor’s interpretation, but 
we are, substantially, at one with him. The spirited publishers deserve eve 
encouragement in their undertaking. ‘The marvel to us is, that they are able 
to accomplish so much, and to do it so well, and at such small cost. The 
man who is studious of his Bible, and who can expend a guinea a year for the 
purpose, should be a subscriber to ‘Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library,’ 
and thus enrich his library with three handsome and useful volumes every 
twelvemonth. Olshausen on the Romans we hope to notice in our next. 
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XXIV. The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology. 
Edited by Forses Wixstow, M.D. Vol. I. 8vo. Churchill, London. 


‘The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology’ treats, as 
its title will indicate, of medicine in its relation to a mind diseased. It is 
justly described by the editor as ‘the most elevated department of the science 
of medicine.’ course, the subjects are mostly of a nature to be appreciated 
by the profession to which they are chiefly addressed. Many of the papers, 
however, are quite intelligible to the general reader, and highly instructive. 
‘We have been much pleased, for instance, with a review of the volume by 
Dr. Stroud, noticed in this journal some twelve months since, ‘On the 
Physical Cause of the Death of Christ.’ Dr. Stroud maintains, on the basis 
of much historical and scientific evidence, that the death of our Lord, so soon 
after his being nailed to the cross, is not to be explained from the amount of 
the physical suffering inflicted on him, but must be attributed to a psycho- 
logical cause—to the weight of sorrow that pressed on the inner man, more 
than to the nails or the thorns which pierced the outer man. This view of the 
death of Christ, so consonant with the idea of his decease as an atonement for 
sin, Dr. Stroud insists is that to which true science points as the just one, 
and the reviewer fully concurs in this judgment. Strong passions, whether 
of joy or grief, may so affect the physical nature as to cause, not only power- 
ful effects, but dissolution. So, in this memorable event, he died, not because 
nailed to the cross, but because while there his heart was literally broker! 
We recommend Dr. Stroud’s volume to those who wish to look further into 
this deeply interesting theme. 


XXV. Recreations, Physical and Mental, Lawful and Unlawful. A Lecture, 
by Tuomas Avetine. Snow, London.; 


Mr. Aveling is right in supposing that this is a subject which no man can 
hope to treat so as to obtain more than a partial approval from his readers. 
On one or a the opinions avowed are somewhat more stringent, we 
think, than wisdom or Christianity require, but the substance of the argument 
is judicious and conclusive. With the following remarks on novel reading 
we fully concur. ‘There is often a similar effect produced by the reading of 
‘novels that is said to attend the drunkard, or the gamester, or the frequenter 
‘of theatres. Once having drunk of the Circean cup, and he wants more; 
‘the inclination becomes a craving; the craving a passion; and the passion, 
‘unless the mind be under judicious control, leads to the absorption of time, 
‘the neglect of incumbent duties, and the pursuit of the objects of a vicious 
‘taste, at all hazards and all costs.’ Wherever such tendencies are experienced 
as arising from such indulgences the Plague has begun, and the infected region 
should be abandoned utterly, and without delay. 


XXVI. The Good Man's Grave: a Discourse occasioned by the Lamented 
Death of David Russell, D.D. By Wit11am Linpsay ALExanper, 
D.D. 8vo. 1848. 

This is a discourse of the highest order of ability, in memory of one of the 
ablest and the best of men. Its analysis of the mind of Dr. Russell—its 
estimate of his attainments—its description of the combined power, wisdom, 
and tenderness of that noble nature—all are to the life. The good man would 
probably blush, in diffidence and unaffected modesty, could he be with us 
again to gaze on this intended portraiture of himself. But there is not a 
shade of commendation in this apy sketch that ought not to be there. 
Nothing has been done in this way that ought not to cae been done, and 
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nothing overdone. The preacher appears to have felt that he could afford to 
be discriminating, and still be able to indulge as freely in the language of 
affection and admiration as man may ever hope to do towards man in this im- 
perfect world. In Dr. Russell, any observant spirit might have seen the type 
of the religious intellect of his country; and Dr. Alexander has given proof 
of his own rich familiarity with that intellect, in delineating it with so much 
fulness, distinctness, and force in these pages. 


XXVIL. The Ministry in the Lord, and How to Fulfil It. 8vo. Hatchard. 
London: 1849. 


This sermon, preached by Henry James Hastings, M.A., canon_ of 
Worcester, in connexion with an ordination service in the cathedral of that 
city, in September last, consists chiefly of a vindication of the Church of 
England usage in the matters of ‘ ordination’ and ‘absolution.’ The author 
expresses himself with the intelligence of a scholar and in the spirit of a 
Christian. But all attempts to explain these matters in a manner consonant 
with scripture are attended with two great difficulties: it is certain these 
forms were not so understood in the popish times from which they have de- 
scended, and just as certain that they are not so understood by the great 
majority of those who use them now. Why, then, retain them at all, if they 
must be retained in a non-natural sense; and why so zealous to retain them 
in this sense, seeing you thereby convict the great majority of your brethren 
of ignorance or hypocrisy ? 


XXVIII. The Cause and Cure of Infidelity. By Rev. Daviw Netson. 
American Tract Society. 12mo, pp. 352. Second Stereotype Edition. 


This is a book of its own order. It is more learned than it seems, more 
philosophical than it seems. Its arguments are presented with much pith and 
brevity. They are never spun out to tediousness; they are hit off with a 
good conversational ease, and in a form which presents the writer’s meaning 
at once, and with a clearness which seems to promise that it will not soon be 
forgotten. The author does not so much seem to write to you as to speak to 
> and his words seem to ring in your ear long after he uttered them. 

e have never read a book better adapted to that naturally shrewd, but non- 
literary class of sceptics, who pick up most of their infidel notions from con- 
yersation, or from a very partial and loose style of reading. 


XXIX. Elocution. By C. P. Bronson, A.M., M.D. 8vo, pp. 320. Twenty- 

fourth Edition. Twenty-fifth thousand. Barnes and Go. New York. 

The Art of Elocution. By Gro. VanpENnorFF. 8yo, pp. 382. Wiley 
and Putman. 


How comes it to pass that the art of good speaking is more an object of 
study in the United States than among ourselves ? t it is so is ly 
questionable. What publisher of a work on this subject among us could hope 
to see the words ‘twenty-fifth thousand’ on his title-page? But in America, 
it seems, this is possible. The strong aristocratic element still existing 
among us is in great part to blame. It is this which sustains the practice of 
reading sermons,.at the cost of rendering the pulpit almost a proverb for 
dulness. It is this, too, which dispenses with oratorical ability in a large 
degree in our senate. Men, if they have only a little common sense to utter, 
do not fail to get a hearing if they happen to be men of family and connexion, 
stammer as they may. Our artificial institutions stilt a world of bad speaking 
into endurance. In America, for the most part, a man must speak so as to 
deserve to be heard, or hold his tongue. This is the natural state of things, 
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ially in these days of the printing press, when the man who cannot make 
mind through another channel, if 
he has any vocation in that direction. 


Both the books, whose titles we have given above, are more scientific and 
thorough than any publications we have seen on the same subject in this 
country. They go into the anatomy and Legg Pre the matter, and supply 
a amount of artificial aid and illustration. is is the case especially in 
Dr. Bronson’s volume. We can recommend it earnestly to such of our readers 
as are desirous of attaining to eminence in the art of speaking. Knowledge is 
power, and it is not less true that skill in utterance is power. 


XXX. The Town; its remarkable Characters and Events. By Lxeicu 
Hunt. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 


Who can gossip with such easy grace as Leigh Hunt? Who can so 
adroitly bring the varied and extensive treasures of a studious life to bear 
upon the smallest points? Much as Leigh Hunt may provoke criticism, when 
he touches upon social or religious topics, there is no one so delightful and 
companionable when he confines himself to literature and poetry. Fie does so 
in the present work, and he is in his best vein when wandering among the 
curious relics of the past, and from St. Paul's to St. James's recalling for an 
instant the glories that once illuminated those spots now steeped ‘in shadows. 
The great and the charming names of English history and of English litera- 
ture are connected with the houses or the spots he visits; and while giving us 
the results of antiquarian research, he brightens up the dull array of facts and 
authorities by pleasant quotations and pleasanter reflections. e book will 
make London Searee to every reader; it will shed unexpected gleams of sun- 
shine along the dark and murky streets, courts, and alleys, he has been wont 
to hurry through with unobservant eye. It will make a walk into the cit, 
a recreation for those to whom it has hitherto been a toil. Now we shall 
read ‘sermons in courts; music in murky streets; and good in every lane.’ 
When gossip takes the rank of history without losing the charm of familiarity, 
we can scarcely have too much of it; and in these volumes the history of Eng- 
land unbends, throws aside its ‘dignity,’ puts on the dressing gown and 
slippers, and drawing the easy chair close over the fire, pleasantly tells us of 
its strange career. 


XXXI. Austria. By Epwarp P. Tuompson, Esq., author of ‘ Life in 
Russia.’ 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Thompson is advantageously known to the British — by his volume 
on Russia. His description of Austria is derived ——_ rom personal obser- 
vation, and in part from sources which are deemed good and trustworthy. 
The great object of the writer is to convey information, and information of the 
sort which the public have been of late very desirous to possess. Each chapter 
has its special topic, and the whole present a faithful picture of a matter which 
we fear is now too likely to obtain a new lease of endurance—Austrian 
civilization. 

XXXII. Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, abridged from the larger work. 
By Joux Kirro, D.D., F.R.A., &e. Parts 1 to4. A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh. 1848-9. 

To make our readers advantageously acquainted with this publication, we 

cannot perhaps do better than cite the first paragraph from its preface :— 

* The Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature was designed to furnish a dictionary of the Bible, 


not framed, as others had been, out of old materials, but embodying the products of the 
best and most recent researches in Biblical Literature, in which the scholars of this country 
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and of the Continent had been engaged. That work—the result of immense labour and 
research, and enriched by the contributions of writers of distinguished eminence in the 
various departments of sacred literature—has been, by universal consent, pronounced to be 
the first work of its class, and the one best suited to the advanced knowledge of the present 


. day in all the studies connected with theological science. But although that cyclopedia is 


regarded as indispensable to the libraries of all ministers and theological students, it has 
been concluded, that a compendious abridgment of its contents, embracing all the matter 
suited to popular and general use, might be acceptable to very many whose studies have 
not created a need for the larger work, or whose means do not enable them to secure the 
possession of it. In the present volume an attempt has, therefore, been made to supply this 
want, by providing such a popular abridgment of the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, as 
may be suited to the use of the great body of the religious public, and which may be 
expected to be of essential service to parents and teachers in the important business of 
Biblical education, while to many young persons it may serve as an introduction to the 


more extensive work.’ 
This is no more than a true re of the original publication, and the 
abridgment promises to be admirably adapted to the end proposed. 


XXXII. Mosheim’s Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modern, 
a new and literal translation from the original Latin, with copious 
additional notes, original and selected. By James Murpocsa, D.D. 
Revised, and supplementary notes added. By James Seaton Ren, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo, pp. 904. Simms and Co., London. 1848. 


In this age of publications remarkable for their cheapness, this volume is 
among the most extraordinary—Mosheim’s six octavo volumes, translated from 
the original Latin, with copious notes, by Dr. Murdoch; and revised, with 
supplementary notes, by Dr. Reid, for eight shillings! Thirty years since 
Milner seemed likely very much to displace Mosheim, but that probability 
has ceased. ‘With the aid of a better translator and better editing, Mosheim 
will still do much towards forming public opinion in relation to matters 
ecclesiastical. Dr. Reid appears to have executed his task with much care ; 
his notes for the most part are worthy of the place assigned to them. 


XXXIV. Lateinos from Lateinus, is‘ The Mark or the Name of the Beast, 
‘ Seven Heads and Ten Horns,’ it being the ‘ Name of a Man,’ and con- 
taining ‘ The Number of his Name, §c. &c. §c. By the Rev. Recinatp 
Rasett, M.A. 8vo, pp. 296. Painter, London. 1849. 


We have not given more than a third of this enormous title-page—as a 
whole, it is really frightful. The author cannot leave this first page without 
attempting to reason out his case, and assuring us that ‘therefore’ he has at- 
tained to the ‘solution of St. John’s enigma,’ and has established a ‘ necessary 
refutation of all existing hypotheses in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
English, &c.’ The illustrations of the book are as monstrous as the title-page, 
exhibiting beast growing out of beast, and presenting Christian ecclesiasticism 
in lights which may well cause the common sense of not a few to turn with 
disgust from such themes in any form. 


XXXV. Lectures to Young Men. Delivered before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in Exeter Hall, from November 21st, 1848, to Feb. 
6th, 1849. 12mo, pp. 479. Religious Tract Society. 


These lectures are twelve in number, and delivered by twelve lecturers, 
beginning with the Rev. Hugh McNeile, D.D., and ending with the Rev. 
Thomas Binney. The subjects are for the most part well chosen, and it is 
evident the lecturers have come to their work prepared todo their best. With 
subjects so varied, and treated by minds distinguished by so much charac- 
teristic difference, we shall not be expected to express our approval of every- 
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thing stated, but, as a whole, the volume is of great worth, making a much 
nearer approach toward the higher standard of excellence that should be 
realized in such efforts, than anything of the kind which has preceded it. It 
cannot fail of being eminently useful. Where all have acquitted themselves 
well, it is not expedient perhaps to make distinctions, or of several of the 
lectures we might express ourselves in terms of strong commendation. 


XXXVI. The Harmony of History with Prophecy : an Exposition of the 
Apocalypse. By Jostan Conner, author of the ‘ Literary History of 
the New Testament,’ &c., &c. 12mo, pp. 352. Shaw, London, 1849. 


The different theoriés of interpretation applied to the Apocalypse, and the 
confidence with which each theory is maintained by its abettors, occasion not 
a little perplexity to the uninitiated in such matters. Professor Stuart, as is 
well known, supposes the greater part of the prophecies of this book to have 
been fulfilled in the early ages of the church. The early predictions, extend- 
ing from the sixth chapter to the eleventh, he regards as pointing to the 
overthrow of the Jewish power, as a power hostile to the Christians; the 
predictions from the eleventh chapter to the nineteenth, he interprets as 
relating to the Roman power, which, in its turn, is also overthrown, and for 
the same reason—its hostility to Christianity. The remaining predictions are 
viewed as having respect to events still future,—events embracing a prostra- 
tion of the powers of heathenism, to be followed by the general judgment, and 
the revelations of a life to come. Another class of interpreters regard, not 
only the concluding part, but nearly the whole of this series of prophecies, as 
awaiting their fulfilment in the last days. This is not improperly described 
as the Futurist scheme. By ‘ Israel,’ these persons understand the literal 
Israel; by the ‘two witnesses,’ two individuals; by days, literal days; by 
Antichrist, or the Beast, some personal adversary, who is to exercise sway as 
far as the limits of the old Roman empire, and to persecute the saints for three 
years and a half, when the personal advent of Christ shall bring him to de- 
struction. Between these two classes of expositors is a third, who regard the 
Apocalyptic prophecies as setting forth the great facts in the history of the 
world and of the church, from the time when the book was written to the end 
of time. But even these critics are scarcely more at issue with the two 
classes before named, than among themselves, when they come to the strict 
exposition and application of the prophetic symbols. This significant diversity 
of judgment has disposed not a few to regard the whole subject as much more 
likely to call forth angry and fruitless controversy, than to contribute to 
Christian edification. 

Mr. Conder belongs to what we may call the middle class of interpreters. 
He regards the book as intended to delineate the principal events in the history 
of the Church and of the World from the Apostolic Age to the final judgment. 
But he avoids the enchanted ground of our modern Millenarians—abstains 
from attempting to decipher the symbols which relate to the future—and re- 
stricts himself to an attempt to determine the historical application of such as 
have, in his view, relation to the past or the present. In the main, Mr. Conder 
is a disciple of Mr. Elliot, but he has brought to his task both learning and 
judgment of his own. To those who wish to see this ‘ protestant’ view of the 
subject presented in a comparatively brief form, and as the result of much care 
and ability, we can safely recommend Mr. Conder’s volume. 


- XXXVII. Minerals and their Uses, in a Series of Letters toa Lady. By 
J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. F.L.C. pp. 464. Parker, London, 1849. 

Mr. Jackson says this volume is not to be regarded asa Treatise on Minera- 

logy, or as containing anything new, but as consisting of letters which were 
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for the most part actually written to a young and well informed lady, who was 
desirous of eee some such knowledge as might render her capable of con- 
versing with tolerable intelligence about sslaaate and their uses. To sucha 
purpose, and to something more, the book is well adapted, and we wish it success, 


XXXVI. The Closet and the Church, a Book for Ministers. By T. 
Bryer. 12mo, pp. 60. Jackson and Walford, 1849. 


We remember listening to this discourse from the pulpit, and remember well - 
the interest with which we so did. It was a discourse which tended to put 
men into contact with spiritualities—with pleasing and awful spiritualities— 
and to force the devout to pray. As printed, it takes much of the same power 
along with it. To pious laymen we say, buy it, and give it to your minister, 
and to ministers everywhere. 


XXXIX. A Brief History of Bunyan’s Church: compiled chiefly from its 
oun Records, accompanied by a concise statement of its present Require- 
ments, Obligations, and Intentions. By Joun Juxes. 12mo, pp. 52. 
Partridge and Oakey. 1849. 


This is an interesting document, and will supply material to the future 
historian of Protestant nonconformity in England. The ‘old meeting,’ it 
seems, associated with the honoured name of Bunyan, has become too old to 
be safely occupied any longer, and any profits that may accrue from the pre- 
sent publication will be given to the building fund for the intended new chapel. 
We have only one feeling of drawback in this matter—if we have been right] 
informed, the new edifice will consist of a plain, square brick building, wit 
its square windows, &c., &c., after the fashion which has so long been a disgrace 
to dissenting taste in matters of architecture. If it be so, we shall mee x de- 
plore it. The new building should have been a picturesque Old English edifice, 
such as would have reminded us, at a glance, of the times of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, and have been in fitting association with the name of Bunyan. To 
have fixed on some such plan, and to have issued a good engraving of it, would 
have been to obtain, without difficulty, the requisite funds. 


XL. A Speech delivered at Swansea, at the Annual Meeting of the Royal 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, held in that town in 
August, 1848, On the Mineral Wealth of South Wales. By T. W. 
Booxer, —- Printed at the request of the meeting. 8vo, pp. 71. 
Longman and Co. 
This speech called forth strong expressions of interest and admiration on the 
part of eminent scientific persons who listened to it; and in the fact that its 

blication was earnestly recommended by such judges, our readers who are 
interested in such inquiries have a sufficient guarantee that it is not unde- 
serving their attention. In the pamphlet, the statements of the speaker are 
sustained by valuable notes. 


SHORT NOTES. 


Athens: its Grandeur and Decay. 12mo. Religious Tract Society. Pre- 
senting an interesting outline of the rise, progress, and decline of Athens, with 
illustrations of its works of art. The great lesson of the treatise is the ascer- 
tained incompetency of human reason, in its highest state of merely natural 
culture, to settle the great questions of religion—its great want is a ground- 
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plan of Athens, without which its descriptions, however accurate and well- 
stated, will fail of being easily intelligible. 

Sermons. By the Rev. W. Lxat, of John Knox's College, Toronto; and 
late of the Free Church. Plain discourses, published as a memorial of a pas- 
which has come to a f God. B 

istry, as Exemplifying the ‘eneficence 0, 4 
GrorcE 13mo, pp. 160: 1849. The second edition of 
work which has been already favourably noticed in our pages. Like most 
others of the class, it is satisfactory up to a certain point—but it does not 
grapple with difficulties. 

ardening for Children; edited by the Rev. C. A. Jones, B.A., F.L.S. 
12mo, pp. 168. Cox, London. An excellent present to children who are ac- 
customed to amuse themselves with a garden. 

The Life of Mrs. Savage; by Sir Joun Bickerton Wiiu1ams, Knt., 
LL.D., &c. &c. A new edition of a book which has long been, and we trust 
will long continue to be, a favourite with pious readers. 

Baptism, with reference to its Import and Modes, by Epwarp BEEcuER, 
D.D. An American publication, to be read along with the work of the late 
Dr. Carson, on the same subject. 

Prayers for the Nursery. By A Moruer. Hatchard, London. Prayers 
for a week—simple and affectionate, but in language they might have been 
more simple, and in substance more comprehensive, and thus have been better 
adapted to their p . 

arentul Comforts. By Rev. Joun Epwarps. 24mo. Snow, London. 
Appropriate topics of thought for pious and bereft parents. 

The Lawfulness of Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister, Examined by 
Scripture. By the Rev.C. G. Goopuart, M.A. 8vo0, pp. 13. Benning and 
Co. London, 1849. An argument on the affirmative side of this much dis- 
B le Ti Th and Progress of 

ur English Bible. The Tartar Tribes. e Origin ss of 
Language. Monthly Series. Religious Tract wer The first of these 
volumes gives a history of the English Bible, from the earliest attempts at 
translation to the latest. It is learned, accurate, and deeply interesting. The 
second volume describes the Origin, Government, Usages, and Religious 
State of the hordes which have roamed about from immemorial time on the 
flats of Central Asia. The third volume relates to a topic which can hardly 
be made accessible to ordinary readers, but one of vast importance, and to 
readers of this class who wish to exercise their thoughts on the subject we 
commend this treatise as better adapted to their wishes than anything we are 
acquainted with beside, within anything like the same limits. 

Divine Laws ordained for Blessing. By Wiu11am Urnwicx. A sermon 
preached before the Wesleyan-Methodist Missionary Society, and containing 

ints of novel and cogent reasoning on a subject which may be thought to 

iter on the Disadvantages xtravagances of the Separate System o 

Prison Discipline for County aols and Houses of Correction. By Sir Peter 
Laurie, Alderman. 8rvo. Murray. It may be true, as asserted by Sir 
Peter Laurie, that the separate system does not take with it a sufficiency of 
means for the reformation of the separated culprit; but it is no less true, that 
of all schemes for augmenting the vice of the vicious in our communities, the 
mixed system in gaols has been the most prolific. By this means, gentlemen 
like Sir Peter, who have been invested with authority to diminish crime, have 
resorted to about the most successful expedient possible for increasing it. 

A — Charge to the Laity, in Answer to a Bishop's Charge to the 
Clergy. By the Rev. Brewuy Grant, B.A. This pamphlet consists of t wo. 
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discourses on church authority and sacramental efficacy. The author has put 
forth some just and pungent criticisms on both these topics, and has evidently 
done his best to acquit himself fairly and dispassionately. 

The Educational Record, with the Proceedings at large of the British and 
—, School Society. 8vo. Dec.; No.1. This promises to be a highly 
useful periodical publication. We trust, however, that it will not be allowed 
to supersede the usual summaries of intelligence which have been stitched up 
heretofore with our magazines. In that case we should doubt much if the 
Society would be on the whole a gainer by the change. 

One Manifold ; or System; Introductory Argument, in a Letter addressed to 
Raikes Currie, Esq., M.P. By the Rev. James SHerwoop Boone, 
tual Curate of St. John’s, Paddington. 8vo, EP. 99. Parker, London. This 
is an odd title, and the contents are like it. the author indulges in the same 
wordy mysticism when he preaches in St. John’s, Paddington, we can onl 
say we pity the flock committed to such oversight. Mr. Boone would lead all 

he Paragraph Bible. igious Tract Society. e Bi pg 8, 
with the oneal and verses acted in the margin: including an entirely cae 
selection to parallel and illustrative s, prefaces to the several books,’ and 
numerous notes. A publication the result of much labour, and executed with 
great care and beauty. 

Popery the Anti-Christ. A Sermon by the Rev. Gzoncs Crotr, LL.D. 
The title of this discourse sufficiently indicates the preacher’s course of argu- 
ment: and among those who do not confide entirely in Dr. Croly’s logic, there 
are few who will be insensible to his eloquence. 

A Memoir of Annie M‘Donald Christie. By the Rev. J. Bropie Jouy- 
STONE. 1849. Third Edition. One of those instances of self-taught piety in 
—. wot which may well confirm the faith of the wisest in the divine origin 
of the gospe: 

Memoirs and Manuscripts of Isabel Hood. By the late Rev. Joun Mac- 
DONALD, Free Church, Calcutta. With an Introduction by Hucu Mrxter. 
Johnstone, 1849. Third edition. There are some tart things in this same 
‘Introduction’ from Mr. Hugh Miller, but a memoir recommended by his pen 
is sure to be worth reading. 

Summary of the Principal Evidences for the Truth and Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelation. Designed chiefly for the use of Young Persons. By 
Beusy Porrevs, D.D., Bishop of London. Johnstone, 1849. A neat reprint 
of an elegant and useful summary. 

The Congregational Year Book for 1848. This collection of documents, 
and register of the general proceedings of Ccngregational Dissenters, have been 

repared for publication with much care, and, what is not immaterial, the pub- 
ication, unlike our own notice of it, has appeared in good time. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In consequence of the increased sale of this journal, the publishers are no 
longer able to furnish complete sets. The last number is out of print, and of 
several preceding numbers only a few copies remain. Such persons as may 
wish to complete their sets are recommended to do so without delay. 


